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NOVELTY MILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH, 


Soft Wheat Flours 


Blue-stem Patent, Cake, Pastry and Clears 











The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 





RUFUS E. McCOSH 
FLOUR 


228 Markham 


Building CALIFORNIA 





LOS ANGELES, 








Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thra Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings 8 Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 











LEADING MILLS 


OF WISCONSIN 





WE ARE 
THE MILLERS OF 


BLUBIRD 


KANSAS DARK HARD WHEAT 


FLOUR 


HIGHEST 
one y-4 a hm 4 


A Loaf To Suit 
Every Customer 
You can build a bigger trade on 


Rye Bread if you will follow 
suggestions sent FREE 


SE 


This one thing we do—make 
Globe Rye Flour, and believe 
us, it is MADE RIGHT 


The Globe Milling Co. 


* WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 


From the Heart of the 


Wisconsin Rye Belt 


We are Exclusive Millers of 
ye Products from Finest 
Wisconsin Rye 


VRIGY”) 


Our Leading Fancy Patent Rye 
Other Brands: 
“RYEGOLD” 


“AERO” Export 
Medium Rye 


Fancy Patent Rye 
“RIVERSIDE” “MAJESTIC” 
Standard Patent Rye Fancy Dark Rye 
Rye Meal in All Grades 
Export Business Solicited 
WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
Weyauwega, Wis. 
Cable Address: ““WEYAUWEGA” 


THE GREATER YIELD 


in bread loaves produced by 


SPEARHEAD 


ume FLOUR 


“The Quality Never Changes” 


more than pays for the trifle higher price of this higher quality flour. Its high absorption 
speaks for itself in value to the baker. 


Made From Washed Wheat—Milled Scientifically By 


Bernhard Stern & Sons 


Milwaukee 


Elevator Capacity; 500,000 Bushels Wheat 


Milling Capacity: 750,000 Barrels of Flour Annually 


MILLERS SINCE 1878 


eareuriis 


SPEARHEAD 


“Ancy FLOUR 


MILWAUKEE 
—— y= 


SPEARHEAD 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Oldest and Largest Millers in the State producing all grades 
that can be made from Rye or its blends with wheat 


FRANK H. BLopGeEtt, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 





PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER > 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








A-C FEED 


For Every Need 


All A-C Feeds are prepared exactly 
in accordance with the published re- 
sults of Scientific Research Work in 
the Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tions of America. 

Our Feeds are the Best that Science 
and Practical Men can produce. 

We guarantee that in making A-C 
Feeds we use only Pure Grains, Min- 
erals and Protein Concentrates neces- 
sary to make them the best feeds for 
production purposes, 


Feeds That Bring Results 


A-C Dairy Ration 
A-C Calf Meal 
Monarch Dairy Feed 
A-C Poultry. Feeds 
A-C Scratch Feed 
A-C Chick Developer Feed 
A-C Baby Chick Feed 
A-C Egg Producer P 
Monarch Scratch Feed 
No. 2 Feed Corn and Oats 
No. 2 Chop Feed 
A-C Hog Meal 


With Live Feed Dealers 
facial We havea line of Feeds that will 
give your patrons satisfaction, and bring 
you good returns—and steady trade. 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 

















Figures Tell the Tale 


MODERN business enterprise conducted 

without reference to the statistics of the in- 
dustry it represents is like a ship without a chart. 
For the breadstuffs industry the authoritative 
statistical guide is 


The Price 


$1.00 The Miller’s Almanack 


per Copy 


AND YEARBOOK 


The eighteenth annual edition of this volume, con- 
taining more than 350 pages of information about 
flour milling and its various allied enterprises, is 
in preparation, and will be ready for distribu- 
tion within a few weeks. Orders should be placed 
with the publishers, 


Look It Up 


in THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Miller’s 
Almanack 


118 South Sixth Street 
or with any of The Northwestern Miller’s Branch Offices 


MrInNEAPOLIs, Minn. 


Fumigate 
Regularly With 


To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Chemical Co., Inc. 
511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 














Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 
M. G, NIEHORSTER, President 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquefied Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) 


Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
210% PlymouthBlg. 402Grand Av.Temple 
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STATEN ISLAND BEST 


HECKER - JONES - JEWELL MILLING Co. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 








Founded 1796 


ee 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 





Before the steam engine was made, 
Before a railroad track was laid, 
We ground the grain by waterpower 
And oxcarts hauled our Buckwheat 


Flour. In 1795. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 
“QUAKEMILLS” 


Mills at Seaboard 
Cable Address: 


THE BEST FLOUR 
MAKES BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 











J.A.Walter Milling Company 
INCORPORATED 
“The Banner Mills”’ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour”’ ““Unexcelled Service”’ 











F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to y in all respects to standard 
ents of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 








ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry hort 


rows King Victor Yi: 
Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








DUNLOP MILLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export 
Correspondence Solicited 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD FLOUR MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Mills on Atlantic Seaboard, also in Southwest and Northwest 
European Office: Muenchengasse 4, Danzig General Office: Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
Cable Address: ‘‘Seariour,’’ Danzig or Philadelphia. All Codes. 
Two of our Mills are grinding Canadian Wheat in Bond 








The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


In the market for Spring Wheat, 
Durum and Kansas First and Sec- 
ond Clears. Please send Samples. 


44 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


ANGELUS —— 


A Flour With the Quality 
Which Wins 
THOMPSON MILLING CO. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








BRIDAL) %n2 
VEIL Pays to Buy 


The Best 


FLOUR 








Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 


Kiln Dried Buckwheat Products 


Oable Address: “Birkett,” Penn Yan 








George Urban Milling Company 
Boerything the best of its kind 


Mixed cars a specialty Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. 





STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 














NEW JERSEY 
FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CLIFTON, N. J. 








We Specialize on Milling Canadian Wheat 


Quick Deliveries for Either 
Domestic or Export Markets 











MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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with its new advertisers, 














The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- 
commends 


in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 

ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser 
will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 
being appended to the firm name: 


Fumigators Engineering Co., Minneapolis........... 641 


Che- Northwestern Miller 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 





them to the reader 






















H. J. Parrainer, President and Rosert E. Sreaiue, Chairman of the 
Treasurer Board of Directors 
W.C. Nicnots, Vice President Rosert T. Beatry, Secretary 









Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barry, C. F. G. Rarxes 
and WaLTER QuACKENBUSH 












Main Office: 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Cable Address: ““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS" 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Evrorgan—C. F. G. Raikes, 59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England. 
Canapa—A. H. Bailey, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
Eastern—Walter Quackenbush, 23 Beaver Street, New York. 
Curcaco—Arthur S. Purves, 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

































————— Sournwest—Robert E. Sterling, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 












Centrrat Statres—W. H. Wiggin, 543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
Paciric Coast—W. C. Tiffany, 649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 








and 





Middletown, Ohio 





° . 
H: hest in Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minnesota, as mail matter of the second class. 
us i. Copyright, 1926, by The Miller Publishing Company. 


Ql J ALITY a The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly advertise 


durability! 


The Raymond Bag Co. Minneapolis Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S. A. 





































Sr. Louts—W. G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Rosert E. Srerurne, Editor 
Carrot K. Micnener, Rosert T. Bearry, 
Managing Editor Northwestern Editor 
Georce E. Graves, Artist 


The Northwestern Miller maintains Regular Staff Correspondents 
at the following points: 


Amsterdam, Holland Hamburg, Germany Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Atchison, Kansas Havana, Cuba Omaha, Nebraska 
Atlanta, Georgia Hongkong, Asia Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland Hutchinson, Kansas Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Belfast, Ireland Indianapolis, Indiana Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Boston, Massachusetts Kansas City, Missouri Portland, Oregon 
Budapest, Hungary Lima, Peru St. Louis, Missouri 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Liverpool, England Salina, Kansas 

Buffalo, New York London, England San Francisco, California 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California San Juan, Porto Rico 
Cleveland, Ohio Melbourne, Australia Seattle, Washington 
Columbus, Ohio Memphis, Tennessee Shanghai, China 
Copenhagen, Denmark Mexico City, Mexico Tokio, Japan 

Denver, Colorado Milwaukee, Wisconsin Toledo, Ohio 

Duluth, Minnesota Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada 
Edmonton, Canada Nashville, Tennessee Vancouver, Canada 
Evansville, Indiana New Orleans, Louisiana Washington, D. C. 
Glasgow, Scotland New York City, New York Wichita, Kansas 


Great Falls, Montana Norfolk, Virginia Winnipeg, Canada 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, Cuba and Canada: 
TWO DOLLARS per Year. Elsewhere: FOUR DOLLARS per Year. 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per Year. 
Invariably in Advance. Single Copies Ten Cents. 





irresponsible or untrustworthy concerns 








The Purity and High Strength in 
Vieeneenen DALE H. T. PHOSPHATE 
Standard of Quality for Fifty years is Always Uniform 





IVORY S ALT Made with Federal Electric Acid by 
The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis 
Prepared with Calcium Phosphate Affiliated ba ie Federal Epgeoherws Oo. 











COMMON SENSE HORIZONTAL WHEAT STEAMER 


with The Improved Columbian First 
Break Feed Governor combined, 
making the most perfect governing 
and steaming process possible. Choke 
never occurs. No periodical cleaning 
out. No hidden traps, valves, springs. 


Extensively used—let us tell you why 
oe : ColumbianFeed Governor Co. 








Kansas City 
Boston 











Flour, Feed and Grain Analyses 


You want mem prompt, readily understood, 











Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 




















unbiased reports 
Let us prove to — that Howard Reports are 
the best and most valuable obtainable. 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you are interested in. 


Registered in the 

Trademarks tzkte Unfted States and 
Countries 

Trademark Experts Estabtiebed ¢ Over Half 


Century (Complete Files Registered 


Fl ds—Booklet F F 
MASON. FENWICK & LAWRENCE The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 
600 F St. N. W. Wasuineton, D. C, Established 1886 Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ke OTHING is easier than to promise 
| GS i superior quality in flour when mak- 
rs Reba ing the sale. Nothing requires 
eA oreater care than insuring that 
promised quality in the flour delivered on the 
order. We so supervise the purchase of 
wheat and the production of flour that fault in 
the flour itself never gets beyond the mill door. 


Those who buy “I-H” as they need 
it know this. 


ISMERT“HINCKE MILLING CO. 
KANSAS CITY,U.S.A. 
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he he (omparative Importance of Wheat 
Cfhlour as a Cfood 


By @. O. SWANSON 


unlike that of any other 
grain. It is because of 
VF this distinctive charac- 
eristic that it is possible to make 
rom wheat flour a light bread which 
as been relished as a food before 
nd since the dawn of history. State- 
nents like “Bread of Life,” “Staff of 
ife,” “Man shall not live by bread 
lone,” and “Give us this day our 
ily bread,” are expressions which 
ve come down to us from ancient 
terature and show the esteem which 
the ancient peoples had for bread as 
1 food. 

The three great food grains of the 
world are wheat, rice and corn, or 
maize. The approximate estimate of 
the world’s wheat production varies 
between 3,000,000,000 and 4,000,000,- 
000 bus. It is comparatively easy to 
get estimates on crop production in 
western Europe, North and South 
America, India and Australia. South- 
eastern Europe is one of the world’s 
large wheat areas, but the amount of 
wheat produced there is more or less 
unknown. Before the World War the 
production of wheat in Russia paral- 
leled that of the United States. This 
was, however, somewhat of an esti- 
mate, and since the war very little 
has been known about wheat produc- 
tion in Russia. Austria, Hungary 
and the Balkan states are large pro- 
ducers of wheat and, while more is 
known of wheat production there 
than in Russia, less is known than 
of western Europe and the United 
States. Wheat is a world crop more 
distinctly than either corn or rice. 

For wheat production is required a 
climate that is relatively dry. While 





wheat can be grown under a wider variety of climatic 


Department of Willing Industry, Kansas State Agricultural College 








ROFESSOR Swan- 

son has written for 
The Northwestern Mill- 
er a notable series of 
articles on the general 
subject of “Wheat 
Flour and Human 
Food,” the first install- 
ment of which appears 
in the adjoining col- 
umns. He is widely 
known in the milling in- 
dustry for his studies of 
wheat and flour. Edu- 
cated at the University 
of Minnesota and Cor- 
nell University, he ma- 
jored in agricultural 
chemistry at the former 
institution and studied 
physical chemistry in 
its relation to agricul- 
ture at the latter. In- 
terrupting his long and varied experi- 
ence as an instructor, he acted as tech- 
nologist in the cereal dust explosion 
work conducted by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture from January, 1918, to 
July, 1919. During this period he had 
the opportunity to visit flour mills 
and elevators in Kansas, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Among the most notable results of his 
studies of wheat and flour are his dis- 
coveries that the germination of wheat, 
such as may occur in the shock previous 
to stacking, injures the milling value of 
wheat in that it reduces the flour yield, 





Professor C. O, Swanson 


but may or may not 
injure the baking 
quality of the flour, de- 
pending upon the ez- 
tent of germination; 
that heating wheat and 
flour to 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit for a short 
time does not injure the 
milling qualities of the 
wheat nor the baking 
qualities of the flour, 
which fact is of impor- 
tance in the heat control 
of insects injurious to 
cereals ; that the acidity 
in wheat flour is a 
function of the amount 
of ash, phosphorus and 
amino compounds which 
are constituents of nor- 
mal flour; that the ad- 
dition of ammonium 
chloride in addition to other ingredients 
used in mixing the dough decreases the 
time of fermentation, increases the oven 
spring and loaf volume, and improves 
the texture of bread because ammonium 
chloride serves as a yeast food; that 
one third of the starch in wheat flour 
can be converted to maltose by auto- 
digestion at 64 degrees centigrade for 
one hour; and that dough may be modi- 
fied by mechanical action so that it is 
possible to bake light bread using only 
panary fermentation. Collaborating, 
in some instances, with associates, Dr. 
Swanson has published some 40 papers 
dealing with wheat and flour. 








little over 4,000,000,000 bus. 


About three fourths of 


amount of man labor to produce an 
acre of wheat as it does to produce 
an acre of-corn, but both require very 
much less than an acre of rice. It 
is estimated that it takes from six to 
seven hours of man labor for each 
acre of wheat raised. The average 
wheat production in the United States 
is between 13 and 14 bus per acre. 
This means that it requires about 30 
minutes of a man’s labor to produce 
a bushel of wheat. 

Under our present system of agri- 
culture, food production by means of 
animal husbandry is just as essential 
as by means of grain production. 
More people can be supported on a 
given area of land when most of the 
food comes directly from plants. 
This is due simply to the fact that 
only about from 10 to 25 per cent of 
the energy value of food is returned 
in the form of human food when plant 
or plant products are fed to animals. 
The animal must use the larger part 
of the food eaten for its own body 
requirements, and only what is con- 
sumed over and above this can be re- 
turned as material for human food. 
Different kinds of animals differ in 
these respects. Dairy cows are the 
most efficient producers of human 
food. Next to them we may place 
poultry, swine and, last, beef cattle. 
The latter, however, consume the 
coarser parts of the plants, and for 
this reason they are essential in the 
economy of human food production. 
This is particularly true of newer 
countries having an extensive native 
range. With the growth of popula- 
tion there is an increase in the pro- 
portion of the more efficient animal 
food producers, and even more in the 
direct use of plant products for food. 


Wheat will continue to be the largest source of food 





conditions than almost any other crop, in moist, warm 
climates the fight against wheat diseases is such that 
these countries cannot compete with those that have 
climates more favorable. Wheat is a crop that can 
withstand fairly severe winters. Hard wheat is the 
distinctive crop in the plains area of the United States 
and Canada, and in southeastern Europe. Countries 
having milder climates and a larger amount of rainfall 
produce softer wheats. This is true of those produced 
in the eastern United States and the western countries 
of Europe. Wheat is the principal food grain of the 
white race. 

The world’s production of rice is estimated at 
about 200,000,000,000 Ibs. This approximately paral- 
lels wheat in quantity. In contrast with wheat, rice is 
the cereal crop of hot, moist climates such as prevail in 
southern China, India, portions of South America and 
the southern United States. It is difficult to estimate 
the production of rice in some countries. This is par- 
ticularly true of China. 

The world’s production of corn is estimated at a 


Copyright, 1926, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


this is grown in the United States. In contrast with 
wheat and rice, corn is used more indirectly as a food. 
It is true that a large number of people in the south- 
eastern United States use corn directly as a food, and 
the same is probably true of a large part of the 
approximately 1,000,000,000 bus grown outside the 
United States, but the bulk of the corn in the United 
States is used in producing beef, pork, dairy and 
poultry products. It is for this reason that the price 
of corn in the United States is reflected in almost all 
food commodities. 


i prs byproducts of wheat, such as bran and shorts, 
also enter into the indirect production of food. 
From every bushel of wheat is obtained about 18 Ibs 
feed, which is used mostly in the production of dairy 
and poultry products. The byproducts from wheat 
are much more valuable than those from rice. 

If measured by man labor, wheat production is the 
most efficient of any enterprise engaged in the pro- 
duction of human food. It takes about the samc 


for the white race. 

The comparative value of wheat for human food 
can be seen from the following. It should be under- 
stood that this reasoning is based entirely upon energy 
values, which refer to the fuel value of food. The 
human body requires fuel, just like any other engine. 
In recent nutrition studies so much emphasis has been 
placed upon the kind of food that should be eaten 


_ that we have almost lost sight of the importance of 


the quantity that should be eaten, as well as the fuel 
value. Some 20 or 30 years ago more emphasis was 
placed upon energy values. Since the great interest 
which has arisen in vitamins we have almost lost sight 
of the need of these energy values. This does not 
mean that the energy requirement is less important 
than it ever was. 

Energy values of food are measured in calories. 
One calorie is the amount of heat which is required 
to raise one kilogram of water one degree centigrade. 
The fuel value of coal is usually measured in B. T. U., 

(Continued on page 670.) 
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YEAR before flour 
fe first ground in 

a commercial way 
at the Falls of St. An- 
thony, and four years 
before Cadwallader C. 
Washburn first became 
interested in milling at 
Minneapolis, Gable’s 
Mill was built at Ma- 
rine-on-St. Croix, Minn. 
That was in 1852. To- 
day, after 73 years, the 
mill, which is built of 
massive timbers, hand 
hewn from tamarack 
logs cut in the swamp that feeds the stream which runs the 
mill, continues to grind corn for the St. Croix valley’s bread. 
Michael J. Gable, who bought the mill from J. D. Rose in 
1900, is its present operator. 

The mill was built in 1852 by Dowen Gaskell, and the cost 
of its construction, $18,000, was enormous for that time. Mr. 
Gaskell reserved a strip of land, consisting of 14 acres, through 
the heart of the town, for the mill site. 

Originally the mill stream, coming down from the hills 
which mark off the St. Croix valley, was reserved in the “upper 
pond,” from which it was released into the “lower pond” 
through a gate, as it was needed. From the lower pond the 
water was conducted through an overhead race, supported by 
50-foot piers, to the overshot wheel, which was 40 feet high. 
In winter, huge icicles formed along the wooden aqueduct, 
endangering the lives of farmers who brought wagonloads of 
grain along the road that passed beneath the ice covered race. 

In 1882, Fred Lohman acquired a part interest in the 
mill. Immediately he took out the overshot wheel and put in 
a new race and a turbine wheel. He also installed new equip- 
ment, a combination of the old stones and the new roller 
system which was coming into general use at that time. 

With the decline of the lumber industry in that territory, 
economic conditions changed, and the Marine Roller Mill, as it 
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OME idea of the enormous size of the icicles that 

once hung from the now dismantled mill race of 
Gable’s Roller Mill, Marine-on-St. Croix, Minn., may 
be gathered from the picture below. To the left is a 
view of the upper pond which formed a reservoir. 
The inset is of Michael J. Gable, owner and operator 
of the mill for more than a quarter of a century. 
Above is a panoramic view of the mill, the ice coated 
elevated mill race, and Mr. Gable’s home. At the 
right, above, is shown a falls in the mill stream that 
vanished recently with the building of a new dam. 














was then known, changed hands 
rapidly, until in 1900 Mr. Gable 
purchased it from Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Gable, who is now 64 
years old, was born at Strykers- 
ville, N. Y., a little settlement 
at the foot of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Left an orphan, he 
came west in 1880, and prior to 
acquiring the mill at Marine-on- 
St. Croix was a millwright, con- 
structing mills in the United 
States and Canada, from Michi- 
gan to the Pacific. Under Mr. 
Gable’s supervision the mill was 
immediately renovated, entirely 
new equipment being installed. 

In 1907 a concrete power dam 
was built, the old mill race was 
torn down, and a steel under- 
ground conduit, consisting of a 15-in pipe a quarter of a 
mile in length, was laid. 

The mill is 60 feet long and 30 feet deep. It contains a 
wheel pit, a basement, and three full working floors. One 
of the three sets of stones of the original equipment is still 
complete, and is used occasionally as a novelty because of the 
sentiment connected with the flour thus produced. The ca- 
pacity of the mill is about 50 bbls daily. White Dove and 
Choice Rye are the brands. 

The picturesque ravine, plotted off 73 years ago as the 
mill site, is still under the original reservation, and is used in 
the summer as a camp ground for tourists. A saw mill, 
which formerly was run by the same stream that turned the 
wheel of Gable’s Mill, has been abandoned and lies in ruins. 





Transportation Risks Under Order Shipment 
| cn was apparently in good condition when it left a 

Tennessee mill for a Mississippi destination, but was re- 
jected by the buyer on being found to be damaged on arrival. 
Upholding the rejection, the Mississippi supreme court said 
in the case of Liberty Mills vs. Evans-Terry Co. (89 So. 809): 

“Assuming that the flour was delivered to the carrier in 
good condition, whether or not the appellant [buyer] was 
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under obligation as between it and the 
appellee [mill] to accept the flour when 
it arrived at Laurel in a damaged condi- 
tion depends upon whether or not the car- 
rier in transporting the flour was the 
agent of the appellant or of the appellee. 
If of the former, it should have accepted 
the flour; if of the latter, it was under 
no obligation to do so. Whether the car- 
rier was the agent of the appellee or not 
depends on whether in making the sale 
the appellee assumed the burden of deliv- 
ering the flour to the buyer at the point 
of destination. . . . 

“Leaving out of view the evidence of 
the appellant to the effect that the flour 
was to be delivered to it at Laurel, the 
consignment of the flour by the appellee 
to its own order and the drawing of the 
draft by it on the appellant for the price 
thereof with the bill of lading attached 
is prima facie evidence that the delivery 
was to be made to the appellant at 
Laurel, . . « 

“The evidence relied on to overcome 
this prima facie case is wholly insufficient 
for that purpose, being simply to the 
effect . . . that the appellees did not in- 
tend to assume responsibility for the flour 
after delivering it to the carrier, which 
intention was not disclosed to the appel- 
lant unless by the printed memoranduin 
to that effect at the top of the invoice or 
‘loading order, which memorandum is 
not shown to have been brought to the 
appellant’s attention.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





CONCLUSIVENESS OF GRADING 

The case of Blum Milling Co. vs. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. (264 S. W. 551), 
decided by the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals, involved a wheat sales contract 
providing that “all sales of grain are on 
official weights and Kansas City offici:! 
grades existing at the time of delivery, 
which shall be conclusive between the 
parties hereto.” 

The court said: “The parties had 
right to obligate themselves to be boun! 
by the grading as made by the offici:! 
grader at Kansas City, and, in the al 
sence of any pleading that the writtev 
contract was not the real contract or tha! 
the grading was fraudulently done, th 
parties are bound by the grade as estab 
lished by the official grain grader in Kan 
sas City.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ACTS 

CTION by the Department of Justice to test the 
A lawful right of a group of men to interpose the 
power of two billion dollars into the making and dis- 
tribution of bread was inevitable. The suit filed at 
Baltimore last week will not only be a trial of the 
efficacy of the Clayton act, but will, in a larger way, 
determine the ability of the government to protect the 
country from inordinate ambition attempting to extend 
its authority over the needs of everyday life. 

The potentialities of so vast a sum employed to 
exact profits from food are immeasurable. Even if it 
were used with the altruistic aims which organizers of 
the new food products corporation claim to possess, 
even though administered by a directorate of the 
country’s foremost philanthropists, it still would be a 
creat danger to the public welfare. 

Two billion dollars is an amount of wealth not 
easily comprehended. It is nearly two times the av- 
erage value of the country’s wheat crop, more than 
wice that of the products of all flour mills, equal to 

ne half the entire capital invested in all food manu- 
ictures at the last census, and about twice that em- 
ployed in meat packing. It is two and a half times 
he total investment in flour milling, four times the 
ost of materials used by all of the country’s bakeries 
in 1923 and nearly double the value of all of the bread 
ind other products produced. 

Yet this almost incalculable sum is, by the corpo- 
ration’s announcement, to be uséd to extend control 
over one of these great industries, with more than sug- 
gested potentialities of subsequently absorbing many 
others. Scorning to limit its activities to baking, it 
boldly signifies its purpose to extend itself into “food 
products” as a whole. 

Of course, the government was compelled to in- 
terfere. Let be, nothing save the limits of ambition 
stands to prevent extension of control over all food 
production, processes of conversion and means of dis- 
tribution, Its original purpose of baking bread “from 
Coast to Coast” becomes insignificant when compared 
with the newly indicated intention to command all 
activities from field to loaf, to make the sun to shine, 
to dole food at will, to be a benign autocrat of philan- 
thropy. 

It is all as fantastic as a tale of Bagdad, the 
thousand and second night, with Aladdin’s cave cast 
into shadow and the magic lamp a feeble flame. 





IN FIFTEEN MONTHS 

N the issue of December 10, 1924, it was said in 

these columns: 

“Even a partial monopoly of the production of 
baker’s bread would inevitably carry with it the power 
to stifle competition in many localities, particularly in 
the larger cities, and thereafter to exact inordinate 
profits from the consumer’s daily bread. 

“The Continental Baking Corporation may have no 
such project in mind, but the fact remains that the 
power of such a private monopoly, as applied to the 
most important of all foodstuffs, constitutes a political, 
social and economic peril.” 

In 1924 the Continental company, by its own state- 
ment, produced almost one billion loaves of bread and 
cakes and made earnings of nearly thirteen million dol- 
lars gross and ten million dollars net, after account- 
ing for large increase in fixed investments and allow- 
able depreciation. Contributing to its profit account 
has been the purchase, for its own use, of 2,600,000 
barrels of flour at a gross conversion of thirty to forty 
cents per barrel, about one half the miller’s actual 
cost of manufacture. 

While this company has been producing these re- 
sults, the authority of its organizers has been extended 
to cover at least two other concerns of size approach- 
ing it, with attendant recapitalization of one of them. 
Having developed these to a satisfactory financial po- 
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sition, the same group recently announced a further 
expansion to the vast total of a potential two bil- 
lion dollars capitalization, with the announced purpose 
of encompassing other food products. 

When, fifteen months ago, this publication ques- 
tioned the soundness of these first moves toward form- 
ing a mighty combination in the bread industry, there 
were many who regarded it as somewhat excitable. 
They declined to see any considerable danger in what 
they interpreted to be merely further and entirely 
proper industrial expansion. Many millers, especially, 
were more concerned with cultivating the new buyer’s 
good will than they were with any danger to their 
industry. As to the public reaction, they were only 
mildly interested. 

Yet these same fifteen months have served to 
demonstrate, in order of importance: (1) the crushing 
power exerted by a single buyer for every twelfth 
barrel of the flour produced in the country; (2) the 
ability of the associated combinations to produce in- 
ordinate profits from the manufacture and sale of 
bread; (3) their mounting ambition to breed success 
from success and create new and greater combinations, 
strong enough not only to threaten to encompass foods 
other than bread but to challenge the authority of gov- 
ernment to prevent their extending to whatever limit 
they desire. 

The Northwestern Miller does not now come seek- 
ing honor as the possessor of prophetic gifts. It quotes 
past words and brings the narrative to date only by 
way of gentle defense against the charge that it was 
nervous and excited. It is not excitable, but it knows 
that tigers have stripes, and that when lions roar they 
are not desirable playmates. 





THE CARAWAY BILE 

OTHING could be more ridiculous than that the 

commerce of the country should be called upon 
to spend time and money in opposition to such ab- 
surdities as the Caraway bill, prohibiting trading in 
grain and cotton futures, It should have been killed 
in committee. The circumstance that it is reported 
without favorable recommendation means, however, 
that it is not likely to be considered seriously at this 
session of Congress. Its position is, therefore, merely 
mildly threatening. 

To prohibit trading in futures without providing 
anything to take the place of the present system of 
marketing farm crops would be destructive. Chaos 
would result, not only in the grain and cotton trades 
and industries associated with them, but in banking, 
transportation and commerce as a whole. Something 
closely akin to panic would follow wreckage of the 
whole credit system now based on price insurance 
effected through future trading. 

It is entirely possible that an improvement on the 
present method of marketing farm staples may some 
day be devised. Undoubtedly, certain elements of it 
are wasteful, and many of its features are open to 
criticism. It is merely the best system that has so 
far been created. Until a better way is discovered it 
must continue to be used, with such improvements 
as can from time to time be made in it. For Con- 
gress to destroy it without at the same time creating 
something in its place would be inconceivably stupid 
and disastrous. 


THE FEDERATION AT WASHINGTON 
T HE Millers’ National Federation recently mailed to 

its members a circular letter reporting the position 
of numerous bills now pending in Congress, enactment 
of which would affect flour milling. Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Federation, covers each item 
briefly, tells just what is being done in support of 
or opposition to it, and suggests possible developments 
of the immediate future. 

Millers have much reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon this direct and intelligent contact with 
affairs at Washington. For many years they were 
forced to depend largely upon newspapers and cur- 
rent gossip for their knowledge of events at the capi- 
tal and, when their own interests were affected, had 
to raise a hue and cry and summon volunteers to rep- 
resent the industry. The evil results of this lack of 
contact and of hit-and-miss activity were repeatedly 
apparent. . 

Milling needs no lobby at Washington, because it 
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never has any special interest to be served, It has, 
however, long needed a more direct and intelligent 
knowledge of affairs and sufficiently effective repre- 
sentation to protect it against stupid or malicious at- 
tacks upon it as a decent and useful industry. Last 
week’s report of Mr. Anderson’s activities emphasizes 
the fact that it now possesses this. 





A CREDIT DANGER APPEARS 
HERE is apparently serious, although perhaps not 
immediate, danger that millers may resume the 
sale of flour on time payments or open account. So 
far the extent of the peril is not fully developed, al- 
though without a doubt a start already has been made. 

The temptation to depart from arrival draft terms, 
now and for a long time so well established as standard 
payment, results from the availability of credit insur- 
ance, which offers a limit protection against loss of 
accounts. Companies engaged in selling such insur- 
ance have been active in soliciting mill business, and 
have to a limited extent succeeded in placing their 
policies. 

The most definite form in which the effect of this 
comes to light is in the announcement to their cus- 
tomers that certain mills are about to begin selling 
on what is described as a “new” method. This “new” 
method is no more nor less than sales on the basis of 
one third cash and the balance in equal payments at 
thirty and sixty days. In instances the terms are 
made twenty-five per cent for each period, extending 
the final limit to ninety days. 

Rather inexplicably, there appears to be some be- 
lief among millers that a return to the old and evil 
days of open account selling will benefit the industry. 
This view rests on the unstable theory that large 
employment of credit made necessary by time sales 
will give advantage to financially strong mills and 
proportionately handicap weaker ones, thus reducing 
competition; also that tye inclusion of an element of 
credit in sales may enable millers to widen their con- 
version margin. 

None of these vague and theoretical considerations 
in the slightest degree warrant disturbing the one 
sound business practice which, through all trials, mill- 
ers have preserved for themselves, Nearly every fac- 
tor of trade policy has been weakened by unrestrained 
competition, but arrival draft terms have, with minor 
deviation, survived. Until now, there has been no 
question raised as to the ability of the industry to 
preserve this most essential measure of safety. 

It should be obvious that millers who break down 
draft terms on flour sales can gain no lasting advan- 
tages. Their action necessarily will be met by com- 
petitors, with the inevitable result that all soundness 
in flour selling will be destroyed and it will take years 
to get it back. Price competition is not a preventable 
thing. Within limits it is wholesome. But competition 
in extension of credit on flour sales would, whatever 
the contrary argument in theory, be a great industrial 
disaster, 


TOADPOISON IN THE APPLEKUCHEN 
HAT to do! What to do! A miller asks The 
Northwestern Miller to counsel him in the dis- 

tressing situation covered in the following letter, 
translated from the original German: 

“Mr. Leicht asked me to write you concerning some 
flour I bought from Mr. Lootzen. I took this flour 
home and I baked five loaves of bread, which turned 
out very gray. My husband said I should try it 
again, but the bread turned out even worse than the 
first lot. I then baked a batch of Applekiichen, and 
this made the whole family ill. By two o’clock in 
the morning they were suffering terrible pain. We 
sent for the doctor, and he pronounced it toadpoison. 

“I told Mr. Lootzen we did not want to make any 
trouble for him or hurt his business, but wanted him 
to pay for the loss of time we were laid up and the 
doctor bill. First he said he would, but now he will 
do nothing. We claim $50 damage. He can thank 
God we would be satisfied with that. We have still 
some flour on hand to prove our case.” 

The rub clearly is in the last sentence. If the flour 
on hand contains toadpoison, there appears to be 
nothing for the miller to do but pay. An examination 
of Mr. Street’s compilation of legal decisions affecting 
milling reveals no precedent. What to do? 











The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Feb. 14 Feb. 16 
Feb. 13 Feb. 6 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...195,376 215,909 237,257 232,568 
St. Paul ...... 10,217 11,309 11,165 12,436 
Duluth-Superior 16,340 14,185 16,880 16,395 
Outside milis*..120,674 192,999 266,862 220,223 





Totals ...... 342 507 434, 402 522,164 491,622 














SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ... 92,478 98,835 114,093 101,190 
WSR ccccece 28,477 28,939 36,463 35,630 
Salina ........ 26,571 24,809 30,178 21,183 
St. Joseph .... 41,950 24,466 40,683 26,981 
Omaha ........ 21, 599 17,774 22,842 22,867 
Outside millat.. 166,554 182,491 236,636 193,797 
Totals .. 871, 629 377, 314 480, 895 400,648 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louls ...... 28,200 28,200 27,600 21,100 
Outsidet 44,800 41,000 46,800 47,600 
BEHOG® ccoccces 34,100 35,700 38,500 35,000 
Outsidef .... 26,135 60,152 57,180 60,913 
ImG@lamapolia ... scece cevese 10,201 9,565 
Southeast ‘117, 125 107,391 102,107 119,135 
Totals . 250, 370 262, 443 282,288 293,313 
PACIFIC C ‘OAST. — 
Portiand ...... 29,216 26,363 28,474 44,065 
Seattle ........ 12,953 19,950 28,742 32,368 
Tacoma ....... 19,359 21,789 16,944 38,455 
Totals .... 61,5628 68,102 73,160 114,888 


Buffalo ....... 196,537 177,797 162,340 122,649 
Chicago ....... 37,000 38,000 38,000 38,000 
Milwaukee .. 3,800 2,400 7,000 3,800 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
aes awe Feb. 14 Feb. 16 
Feb. 13 Feb. 6 1925 1924 





Minneapolis ...... 37 41 42 40 
Be. FUE cccccdcces 47 62 61 50 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 38 46 44 
Outside mills* .... 45 52 64 57 
Average ..... 40 46 61 48 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 61 65 76 67 
WIS cpccsvcccee 45 46 55 55 
BARS sc ccccsccces 59 55 65 53 
St. Joseph ....... 88 61 85 54 
Omaha .......00%- 78 656 83 90 
Outside millst ... 45 50 64 60 
Average ..... 54 64 71 63 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Lewis secwccces 44 44 43 49 
Outsidet ....... 61 47 54 55 
DOL. « twccscce « Se 74 80 77 
Outsidef ....... 63 59 65 73 
Indianapolis ..... im 50 48 
Southeast ........ 69 66 75 62 
Average ..... 59 59 61 61 
PACIFIC COAST— 
POCCURRG cocccccee 47 42 45 71 
WOMEEES cciccsceces 25 38 54 61 
TACOMA .ocscccess 34 38 28 67 
Average ..... 36 40 43 67 
MPOEORD cccccccece 82 70 68 74 
Chicago ....s.ess 92 96 95 95 
Milwaukee ....... 82 20 59 32 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





TO SELL DIRECT FROM MILLS 


The Midland Flour Milling Co. has 
taken over the sale of its brands in terri- 
tories formerly handled by the Dennis 
Bros. Co., wholesale flour and __ feed, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Hereafter all sales will 
be made directly from the mills. 





Canada’s imports from the Nether- 
lands are about 50 per cent of an agri- 
cultural and vegetable variety, and 80 
per cent of her exports to that country 
are of the same nature. 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flazseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—Last week’s sharp decline in wheat brought about a 
marked improvement in flour sales. While no very large lots were contracted 
for, many buyers took advantage of the soft spot in the market to replenish 
fast diminishing supplies. Sales by mills in both the 
Northwest and the Southwest were well above recent 
operating percentages. 

The slight reaction since the low point of last week 
has slowed up mill business, though further good sales 
were reported on Monday of this week. There is in 
evidence, however, a strong feeling of conservatism in 
spite of the lower market; many buyers cling to the con- 
viction that current prices are still unwarrantably high. 
Distributors, generally, are consistent buyers to fill current needs, but few of 
them book beyond 60 days’ requirements. 

Considerable reselling is believed to be still going on, but stocks, on the 
other hand, are confidently believed to be small, though they have already held 
out longer than was generally anticipated. Bakers appear to have bought 
more heavily than was suspected in the early months of the crop year. 

Clears.—Clear flours are perceptibly weaker, and values have been forced 
to a very low point. While many mills have reasonably large orders on their 
books, shipping directions are insufficiently large to prevent accumulations. 

Export Trade.—A slightly better movement to Latin America on the decline 
in prices has somewhat relieved pressure of accumulations on clears and low 
grades, particularly in southwestern markets, but Europe is still far out of 
line in its ideas of price. 

Production Orders on mill books are being gradually depleted, and in 
the absence of more than a reluctant call for prompt shipment to meet current 
needs, milling activity continues to decline. Last week’s percentage of ca- 
pacity operated was well below that of the corresponding weeks of the past 
two years in every milling center except Buffalo. 

Flour Prices.—Price declines in flour during the past week have averaged 
about 25c bbl. Minneapolis mill quotations were off 5@15c, Kansas City 25c, 
and St. Louis 35@40c. 

W heat.—Wheat futures fell last week to the lowest levels chronicled since 
the last week in November. Market weakness was attributed to slack demand 
for cash wheat and flour, fairly large receipts, lower foreign markets and 
indifferent export demand. The low price of the week in Minneapolis May 
was $1.585%, in Chicago $1.657%, and in Winnipeg $1.5342. These were, respec- 
tively, down 16%c, 19%c and 12%c from the highest prices on the crop. The 
week’s net loss in Minneapolis May was 7c. 

Millfeed.—Last week’s declining grain market brought lower prices on 
feed and a flurry of business. Trade, however, quickly returned to the inac- 
tivity of the past month or two, with prices restored to the level of a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Eno., Feb. 16.—(Special Cable)—An entire lack of interest char- 
acterizes the market. Wheat and flour stocks are very low, but buyers are 
holding off, having no confidence in the present prices. Owing to the need of 
money, there is considerable pressure to sell wheat and flour from the Continent, 
especially Germany. Canadian top patents are 46@47s ($7.82@7.99 bbl) and 
exports 44s ($7.48 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. 
Low grade is quoted at 3ls ($5.27 bbl), Argentine at 22s 6d ($3.83 bbl), Aus- 
tralians 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl) forward, and 42s ($7.14 bbl) arriving. Home 
milled straight run is 48s 6d ($7.40 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There are some sales of Canadian exports, as prices are 
competitive with home mills. Kansas top patents are $9.60@10 per 100 kilos 
($8.55@8.91 bbl), straights $8.40@9 ($7.48@8.02 bbl), exports $8.80 ($7.84 
bbl) and home milled, delivered, $8.20 ($7.30 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Flour is unfavorably influenced by the drop in wheat. Stocks 
are very low, but consumers are buying only for immediate needs. Canadian 
exports are $8.80@9.05 per 100 kilos ($7.84@8.05 bbl), English Manitobas 
37s 6d@38s ($8.12@8.22 bbl), and home milled 47 marks ($9.96 bbl). 

L, F. Brorxman. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Fe May July May July 
aeoaee 167% 149% 160% 157 
> 169% 50% 16 158% 
BBeocevccs oliday 
, SN 166% 149% 155% 
ey rr 168% 150% 161 157 
Dpsrenes 166% 149% 159% 156 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Feb. May July May July 
BO. ccreve 160% 142% 168% 149 
| Perry 162% 42% 169% 149% 
Tt rr Holiday 
Bo eoves 158% 140% 166% 148', 
| 160% 148% ~ 168% 149% 
eee 159 141% 167 148°, 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July May July 
Miccseve 155% 154% 142% 141% 
Bheccscce 156% 155% 143% 142% 
eae 155% 154% Holiday 
BBsccvecs 153% 152% 140% 13 
— eS 156 154% 142% 141 
Bicccieas 154% 152% 141% 140% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb May July May Jul 
RO. ccoes 80% 83% 76% 78% 
BSi.ceess 81% 84% 76% 79° 
ar Holiday 
es tuuss 80% 7 78% 
| eer 80% 83% 75% 78°, 
BOvecces 719% 82% 74% 77 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolli: 
Feb May July May Jul 
| eee 41% 42% 37% 38°; 
Bhocsoce 41% 42% 37% 38°54 
Beovccns Holiday 
BBocceve 41% 2% 4 38 
BOnssics 41% 42% 37% 39 
err 41% 42% 37% 38 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapoli- 
Feb May July May Jul 
We eaceve 98 98% 91% 
ae 97% 9 93 
Wocsece Holiday 
ees 95% 97 8% 90 
BBvvccve 97% 99% 91% 92 
Dees +es 96 97% 89% 90 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Feb. May July May July 
| ere 244 245% 241 243 
Bhease se 242 244 238% 240! 
. és Holiday 
243 2381 
249 242% 244) 
247 240% 242%, 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
Feb. lis 8%d lis 6%! 
Feb. - lls 8%d Ills 6% 
Feb. - lls 7d lls 5\%d 
Feb. lis 6%d Ills 4% 
Feb. lls 5%d lls 3% 
Feb, lls 4%d lis 8%: 








Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns 0° 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 13, in th 
United States, Canada and the United King 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europ¢ 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Changes 
Week from Total 
ending pre- Feb. 14 





Wheat— Feb. 13 vious week 192° 
United States*... 46,880 —1,441 79,66 
United Statesf... 3,484 +296 2,656 
Canada ......... 106,919 —556 78,01: 

Detels. cise cscs 157,283 —1,701 160,23: 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


PotAls wee ciccsces $51,700 +5,300 84,60) 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOE asec cccave 208,983 +3,599 244,83 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

WOOO oa dasecans 33,144 +1,505 32,86 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Detals ocicsodsdias 85,838 —673 109,46 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 16. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring ‘first patent ........... $8.75@ 9.30 
Spring standard patent ...... 8.25@ 8.86 
Spring first clear ........6+++. 7.15@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.65@ 8.95 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.90@ 8.35 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.65@ 7.15 
Soft winter short patent...... 8.60@ 9.30 
Soft winter straight .......... 8.15@ 8.60 
Soft winter first clear ........ 7.40@ 7.70 
Rye flour, white ..........5668- 5.00@ 6.30 
Rye flour, dark .......e-++005 3.90@ 4.26 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$8.50@ 9.00 $. a 9.30 
Cuteof® -.4.0...65 7.00@ 7.50 
Straight ......é. 6.90@ 7.40 oo 7.60 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. Al 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columb 

$9.25@ 9.45 $....@....  $8.50@ 8.85 $9.85@10.10 $9.00@ 9.75 $9.15@ 9.40  $9.75@10.26 $10.25 @10.50 $9.00@ 9.35 $10. 280105 
8.95@ 9.10 rye. Pee 8.00@ 8.35 9.45@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.25 8.65@ 8.90 9.10@ 9.60 9.00 @10.15 igh | 9.00 ; @ } 
71.10@ 7.20 ....@.... 7.00@ 7.35 17.60@ 8.25  7.60@ 815 ....@.. 7.75@ 8.26 8.00@ 8.75 "O:. viel 44 
os@.. 8.60@ 9.10 8.25@ 8.55 9.75 @10.10 9.00@ 9.50 9.06@ 9.30 9.50@ 10.00 8.85 9.70 0.0 
oF ee 1.715@ 8.20 7.75@ 8.05 9.50@ 9.75 8.40@ 9.10 8.55@ 8.80 9.00@: 9.50 pie ak: ing . 25 age ch 
a. 6.50@ 6.85 6.50@ 6.85 ....@... ys Sy Ht FF ey BK shee ¢ tee “npedaywes 
oe .-@. 8.45@ 8.75 9.700 9.90 ove Pose 8.65@ 9.20 over Dieses 8.75@ 9.60 8.80 9.20 0.50 1.0 
- oF ..@. 7.75@ 8.15 9.40@ 9.50 8.00@ 8.75 *7.90@ 8.15 *8.25@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.75 $500 8.80 ate t7H} 

coed @ecee ote aa 6.75@ 7.156 oe co Dooce ers Pere ateeMeces 100s @.... 7.00@ 7.60 --@. 8.00@ 8.2 
5.25@ 6.35 --@.. oo Qin. 6.00@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.15 5.60@ 5.86 6.10@ 6.50 5.70@ 5.85 cooe @ 

4.15@ 4.25 :@.. eM 4.80@ 6.00 ....@-.-. 4.50@ 4.75 6.60@ 6.00. 4.60@ 4.65 pe ONG er ce 

Standard patent— _ Seattle San Francisco Toronto ebay | T oe - 
Kansas ........ BD evnc@ secs $9.20@ 9.45 Spring top patent{...$....@9.10 $.... @8.75 Spring first clearf ...... a760 wrest 
PED cd wercce 8.80@ 9.20 9.40@ 9.60 Ontario 90% patentst :.. . @6.00 oe Spring exports§ ......... 45s 0a 

Montana ....... 8.35@ 8.80  9.20@ 9.40 Spring second patent{ ....@8.60 ...:@8.15 Ontario exports§ .......: te a 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. $140-lb jutes 
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STOCKHOLDERS REJECT PLAN FOR FLOUR MILLING MERGER 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 16.—(Special 
lelegram)—Stockholders of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, at a meet- 
ng in Wichita this afternoon, rejected 

proposal to merge ownership with the 

irthwestern milling and elevator prop- 
erties controlled by B. B. Sheffield, Min- 
eapolis, and properties of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., gave the follow- 
g statement to the press: 

“The stockholders turned down the 
proposition, Any statement that the 
ileal had been voted was premature. Ap- 
proximately 50 stockholders were pres- 
ent, representing about 85 per cent of 
the stock. The stockholders took the 
view that their dividends were being paid 
regularly, that they were satisfied and 
that they did not wish to merge with the 
other interests at this time. The vote 
was unanimous. Merger with the other 
nterests may be voted at a later date. 
I cannot say at this time.” 

The plan of the merger, one by 
the joint efforts of principals of the sev- 
eral concerns involved, in co-operation, it 

reported, with Dillon, Read & Co., 
New York, was to bring under a single 
wnership and control 21 flour mills, with 

capacity of approximately 30,000 bbls 
daily, and with grain storage capacity of 

000,000 bus, including 125 country sta- 
ons in the Southwest and a large ter- 
inal house at Minneapolis. The tenta- 

e capital structure represents a valua- 
m of about $18,500,000. Public par- 
cipation in the shares was to have been 
ivited. It was planned to have the 
ock listed on the New York Stock Ex- 

inge, 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, was to 
ive been chairman of the board of di- 


rectors, and Thad L. Hoffman, now 





president of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
was to have become president. His 
brother, Ralph W. Hoffman, now man- 
ager of the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, 
Kansas, and first vice president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., was slated to 
succeed to the presidency of the latter 
company. 

Headquarters of the consolidated or- 
ganization, it was planned, were to be in 
Kansas City, but it was contemplated 
that each of the merged units would re- 
tain its identity and operate as an indi- 
vidual, retaining all present trade brands 
and representatives. There would have 
been little disturbance in the personnel 
of the three organizations, according to 
the plan of consolidation. 

* 7 


THE SHEFFIELD INTERESTS 

Mr. Sheffield’s milling interests have 
steadily expanded during recent years. 
He is now president of the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., Commander Mill Co., Empire 
Milling Co., and Big Diamond Mills Co., 
operating mills at Minneapolis, Stillwat- 
er, Montgomery, Morristown, Janesville, 
Madelia and Kenyon, Minn., with a total 
capacity of about 11,000 bbls daily. He 
is also president of the Sheffield Eleva- 
tor Co. and the Commander Elevator Co. 
Additional information concerning the 
milling and various other interests of Mr. 
Sheffield is to be found on page 659 of 
this issue. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. was or- 
ganized in 1912 by merging a number of 
Kansas milling companies which had 
prior to that time developed as individu- 
al successes. The properties taken in 
were those of C. Hoffman & Son Milling 
Co., Enterprise, Pratt Mill & Elevator 
Co., Kingman Milling Co., Anthony Mill- 
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ing Co., Moses Bros. Mill & Elevator Co., 
Great Bend, and New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City. 

The personnel of the new company was 
made up from the executives of the 
merged concerns, including T. J. Hold- 
ridge, Kingman, E. V., T. L. and R. W. 
Hoffman, Enterprise, J. 8. Hupp, Pratt, 
L. E. Moses, Great Bend, and A. J. Hunt, 
Arkansas City. 

The company properties were not pur- 
chased outright, but were acquired by ex- 
change of shares, owners receiving first 
preferred stock for their plants, second 
preferred stock for working capital sub- 
scribed, and common stock based on a 
capitalization of average five-year earn- 
ings. The initial capacity of the com- 
pany’s mills was about 4,000 bbls, but this 
was increased within a few months by 
purchase of the Bulte Mills, Kansas City, 
of 1,500 bbls capacity. Headquarters 
were established at Wichita, but about 
two years after organization were moved 
to Kansas City. 

In the years following, several addi- 
tional milling’ properties were acquired, 
including the Goodlander Milling Co., 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills and Cherokee (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. Several of these properties 
were increased in size and, following loss 
of plants by fire and storm, large new 
mills were built at Great Bend, Kansas, 
and Alva, Okla. The company’s capacity 
was further substantially enlarged by 
the building, in 1923, of a new mill of 
3,200 bbls capacity in North Kansas 
City, Mo. 

In the war years, a policy of expan- 
sion into other fields resulted in pur- 
chase of the Listman Mill Co. property 
at La Crosse, Wis., and the plant of the 
Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Milling Co. These 
were operated for about three years, but 
closed down as a result of the company’s 
determination. to confine its activities to 
milling in the Southwest. 

In 1915, former owners of the New 
Era Milling Co. repurchased that prop- 


Hoffman 


f , 
a | 


erty from the Kansas company and A. 
J. Hunt, its former president, resumed 
its operation as an independent enter- 
prise. 

The original officers of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. were L. E. Moses, presi- 
dent, J. B. Hupp and E. V. Hoffman 
vice presidents, T. J. Holdridge treas- 
urer, A. J. Hunt secretary. Mr. Hupp 
was manager of the grain department, 
with T. L. Hoffman as his assistant. 
Later Mr. Hupp became general man- 
ager, with Mr. Hoffman continuing as his 
assistant. Upon the death of Mr. Hupp, 
E. V. Hoffman, who until then had been 
manager of the Kansas City properties, 
became general manager. In 1923, Mr. 
Moses retired as president, becoming 
chairman of the board of directors. He 
was succeeded by T. L. Hoffman, who 
also, following the death of his brother, 
E. V. Hoffman, became general manager 
of the company. 

The Hoffman family, which as the re- 
sult of changes in the 14 years since the 
company’s organization has for some time 
been principally active in its direction, is 
a pioneer in southwestern milling. Chris- 
tian Hoffman, grandfather of the pres- 
ent generation, established the original 
mill at Enterprise in 1869. The manage- 
ment later descended to his son, C. B. 
Hoffman, and further to his sons, of 
which Ralph W. and Thad L. survive. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. has made 
important progress in the 14 years since 
its organization, having at the present 
time in active operation about three times 
the initial milling capacity, practically all 
of the increased investment having been 
provided from earnings. In addition to 
this increased investment account, divi- 
dends have been paid on all preferred 
shares and an average of between 3 and 4 
per cent on common shares, which, when 
the company was formed, did not repre- 
sent any acquired properties. 

Thad L. Hoffman has been president 
and general manager of the company the 
(Continued on page 652.) 
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U. S. SEEKS TO RESTRAIN SECOND 
GIGANTIC FOOD PRODUCTS GROUP 


Equity Suit Filed Against National Food Products Corporation by Emory R. 
Buckner, United States District Attorney, to Prevent Acquisition 
of Further Stock, Retention of Present Holdings 


For the second time within a week the 
United States government moved against 
those attempting to combine large food 
combines. On Feb. 13 Emory R. Buck- 
ner, United States district attorney, New 
York, filed an equity suit in federal court 
tu enjoin the National Food Products 
Corporation from obtaining further stock 
in competing food corporations and from 
retaining its present holdings in such 
groups. The move was similar to the suit 
to dissolve the Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration, filed in the United States dis- 
trict court of Maryland on Feb. 8. 

The National Food Products Corpora- 
tion and the following officers were named 
as defendants in the petition filed by Mr. 
Buckner: Charles E. Crane, president; 
Ernest H. Wands, vice president; Wil- 
liam H. Hall, secretary and treasurer; 
Ernest H. Hallberg, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer; H. C. Bohack, 
C. C. Burdan, L. Benedict, B. S. Halsey, 
and J. A. MacDermott, directors. 

The case has been put on the regular 
equity calendar. The government may 
now move for a temporary injunction to 
be served upon the National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation er that the suit be given 
special preference on the calendar so that 
it may be brought to trial more speedily. 

Public announcement was made on Feb. 
8 of the secret incorporation in Maryland 
on Oct. 24, 1925, of the National Food 
Products Corporation. Interests were 
said to have been acquired by the cor- 
poration in the following: 

The H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., operating 
about 350 retail grocery stores in the New 
York metropolitan district. 

The James Butler Co., operating 300 
retail grocery stores in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

The United States Stores Corporation, 
operating 1,050 retail grocery and meat 
stores in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania and the 
New England states. 

The David Pender Grocery Co., operat- 
ing 245 grocery stores in North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
operating about 13,000 retail grocery 
stores throughout the United States. 

In addition, stock holdings were ac- 
quired in the United States Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, the Abbotts Alderney 
Dairies, Inc., the First National Stores, 
Inc., the Borden Co., the Reid Ice Cream 
Co., and the National Dairy Products 
Corporation. 


Government Stirred to 
Prompt Action 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—It has become evi- 
dent to every one in Washington that 
neither President Coolidge nor his at- 
torney general, John G. Sargent, in- 
tends to be placed in a position of failing 
to act. The government apparently in- 
tends to act before the combinations have 
gone any further. 

For some time the People’s Legislation 
Service has been hammering the so-called 
bread trust. Little attention is paid in 
Washington to this particular service. It 
cuts but little figure. But the continual 
hammering has caught the attention of a 
number of senators and congressmen. 
The Service has heretofore made its main 
attack upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, claiming that the commission was 
closing its eyes while gigantic food merg- 
ers were being consummated. 

But just as soon as the Ward Food 
Products Corporation obtained its char- 
ter, and that was followed by the charter 
under the laws of Maryland for the Na- 
tional Food Products Corporation, the 
government acted. The President had 
nothing to say in advance. Mr. Sargent 
was likewise silent. 

The Senate received a resolution calling 
for an inquiry into the so-called trusts. 
House members began muttering. Then, 
out of the clear sky came the two suits 
filed by the United States Department 





of Justice, one in Maryland and the other 
in New York. It became certain that 
without a lot of talk about it the govern- 
ment was prepared to go into the federal 
courts and find out if there was an illegal 
combination contemplated. 

It is also apparent that the action tak- 
en by the Department of Justice takes 
the wind out of the sails of some of the 
congressmen and senators who had 
planned to point the accusing finger at 
Mr. Coolidge and say, “You are not doing 
anything.” With the actions in court 
pending, Mr. Coolidge can sit by and sim- 
ply say, “We have taken this matter into 
the only place where it can be determined 
if there is violation of law—into the fed- 
eral courts. If it is found that the Clay- 
ton antitrust act is being violated, then 
the combinations cannot go on and, more- 
over, we will have stopped them before 
they really started operating. If the 
courts decide they are legal, then there 
is nothing the government can do. It 
will then be up to Congress to make such 
changes in the laws as it sees fit.” 

There will be a senatorial inquiry; that 
seems certain. The big things in Con- 
gress are about out of the way. The 
World Court issue is settled. The coal 
strike has been settled. The tax reduc- 
tion bill has been passed. Congress can 
now settle down to a lot of talk. So the 
senatorial inquiry into the food combines 
seems inevitable, but that inquiry will 
have to go into the alleged nonaction of 
the Federal Trade Commission. It can- 
not go into any alleged nonaction of the 
Department of Justice. The department 
has acted with celerity, and has taken 
the only steps possible to test out the 
legality of the combinations. Moreover, 
it did not wait until those combinations 
were actually made; it acted just as soon 
as the charters had been granted. 

Incidentally, William J. Donovan, of 
New York, assistant attorney general, in 
charge of trust matters, is given credit in 
Washington for the speedy action which 
the government has taken. Without the 
fanfare of trumpets, the department, 
through Mr. Donovan, went ahead and 
took definite action. 

Gerorce E. Axerson. 


Ward Says ‘‘Trust”’ Is 
Impossibility 


Court action in the government’s suit 
to dissolve the $2,000,000,000 Ward Food 
Products Corporation, filed in the United 
States district court of Maryland, at 
Baltimore, on Feb. 8, has been delayed 
somewhat. Setting a date for the de- 
fendants to show cause why a dissolution 
injunction should not be granted was de- 
ferred by Judge Morris A. Soper until 
copies of the dissolution petition had 
been served on the defendants. 

The defendants named are the Ward 
Food Products Corporation, the Ward 
Baking Corporation, the Ward Baking 
Co., the General Baking Corporation, 
the General Baking Co., the Continental 
Baking Corporation, the United Bakeries 
Corporation, William B. Ward, Howard 
B. Ward, William Deininger, Paul H. 
Helms, J. W. Rumbough, B. E. Peterson, 
George G. Barber, and George B. Smith. 

In an interview with a representative 
of the Baltimore Sun, William B. Ward 
denied that the bread combination was a 
trust, and said that the suit instituted at 
Baltimore was based on a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts. Mr. Ward said: 

“The proceedings instituted by the gov- 
ernment against the Ward Food Products 
Corporation with the declared purpose 
of preventing a monopolistic combina- 
tion of food companies is based on a mis- 
apprehension of the facts. In causing the 
formation of the Ward Food Products 
Corporation I never contemplated build- 
ing up a so-called ‘trust.’ Such a ‘trust’ 
would be impossible, because of the na- 
ture of the business. 

“Furthermore, it is not my purpose 
to combine the business of the baking 


companies whose names have been men- 
tioned. Each is in the hands of com- 
petent successful management and would 
not be likely to give up its independence. 
My purpose does contemplate having the 
Ward Food Products Corporation, if 
conditions warrant, consider taking over 
the properties of the Ward Baking Co. 
or some other one of the companies en- 
gaged in producing bread, and also other 
representative companies, each engaged 
in the production of a different kind of 
food product. 

“Plans for the consummation of the 
idea embodied in the charter of the Ward 
Food Products Corporation recently filed 
in Baltimore have advanced no further 
than this. I feel certain that such a plan 
will meet with the approval of the public 
and of any judicial body. 

“The fullest examination of the Ward 
Food Products.Corporation is welcomed, 
and complete co-operation will be ac- 
corded in placing before the public the 
facts as they actually exist. 

“The formation of the new company 
was the result of experience in the bak- 
ing industry that the cost of distribution, 
which is ultimately borne by the consum- 
er, is greater than it need be. Too large 
a part of the cost of food is represented 
by the expense of getting it to the people. 
The aim of the new company is to de- 
velop such an organization that the dis- 
tribution cost will be materially lessened, 
which will result in wholesome food 
products at a fair cost to the American 
public. 

“The general public sooner or later 
will get the real facts. Then it will 
realize that the merit of any proposed 
industrial enterprise exists in the result 
which may be expected to be accom- 
plished, and that such an _ enterprise 
should not be condemned merely because 
it is large.” 


Adjournment Granted 
In Bakery Probe 


The inquiry into the affairs and activi- 
ties of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, begun in New York on Feb. 8 by 
the Federal Trade Commission, has been 
adjourned until Feb. 23. This two weeks’ 
recess from the hearing was granted so 
that George C. Barber, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental, 
might have an opportunity to gather fig- 
ures covering the interstate trade of 13 
of the 25 bakeries owned and controlled 
by the corporation. Presentation of this 
data will be made on Feb. 23. 

On Feb. 8, in reply to the government’s 
allegation that the Continental Baking 
Corporation was a monopoly, an answer 
was filed, stating, among other things, 
that the nature of a baking business is 
such that plants must of necessity op- 
erate within a radius of 50 miles of 
where bread is to be delivered; that the 
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growth of the company’s business result- 
ed from the quality of its product rather 
than from an intent to procure a mo- 
nopoly; that a monopoly in the baking 
business is impossible; and that in every 
city in which the Continental operates 
there are oven capacities not controlled 
by that organization, sufficient to supply 
the needs of the community. , 

Mr. Barber, who was the first witness 
examined, testified that better service for 
the public, and not a monopoly, was the 
object of the Continental. On Feb. 9 Mr. 
Barber was questioned by counsel for 
the commission as to his business rela- 
tions with William B. Ward. Mr. Bar- 
ber said that he had worked with the 
Ward interests since 1902. He denied 
that Mr. Ward was the. organizer of the 
Continental Baking Corporation or that 
he was more than a small stockholder. 
He also denied that the Ward Baking 
Corporation owned any stock in the Con- 
tinental. 


Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
Withdraws Offer 


The Postum Cereal Co., Inc., New 
York, has withdrawn, temporarily, its 
offer to acquire a majority interest in 
the California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco. Discussion of such a merger 
had been under way for some time. It 
was reported that the basis planned had 
been for exchange of one and a half 
Shares of Postum stock for one share of 
California Packing. Completion of thie 
merger would have made the Postum or- 
ganization one of the largest distributors 
of food products in the United States. 
It was believed in some circles that with- 
drawal was a direct reaction to the gov- 
ernment’s movement against other re- 
cently formed food mergers. 





SMUT DAMAGE CONSIDERABLE 

That 25 per cent of the 1925 wheat in 
49 counties of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana is smutty, 
and that 5 per cent of the crop in over 
122 counties is infected with smut, is the 
announcement made by Robert H. Black, 
marketing specialist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, as a resuit 
of statistics compiled by him from re- 
turns to a questionnaire received froin 
over 1,100 country elevators. 

“About 66,000,000 bus durum wheat 
were produced in the four wheat states 
in 1925,” Mr. Black said. “Approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 bus choice durum are 
required by domestic mills for making 
semolina, used in the manufacture of 
macaroni, spaghetti and similar products. 
This year there is no surplus of choice 
amber durum, and the mills are paying 
premiums of 10@22c over the export 
price for such durum as is suitable for 
semolina.” 








Secrecy of Big Mergers Declared Dangerous 
Incentive to Financial Abuse 


By William Z. Ripley 


In the New York World 


HIS matter of nonvoting and of 

splitup common stock is, perhaps. 

the basic abuse of the time. Bui 
there are one or two other issues hardly 
secondary to it in importance. 

These I have barely sketched in out- 
line in the Atlantic Monthly for January. 
They are, first, the question of the holding 
or finance corporation in general; and, 
secondly, the status of the public utility 
companies—gas, water and electric pow- 
er and light—which are making such pro- 
digious strides of late. 

A large fraction of the nation’s sav- 
ings since 1920 has been flowing into these 
channels. 

The investors are being led to believe 
that their commitments are subject to 
public supervision or control. This is 
true of the individual operating com- 
panies. It is utterly untrue of the finan- 
cial corporations which control them and 
in which the public is mainly invited to 
invest. Great mergers, each covering a 
dozen or more states, serving several mil- 
lion people in scores of scattered locali- 
ties, are being created. In many re- 
spects it is a wholesome economic de- 
velopment, essential to technical efficiency 


and improved service. But on the finan- 
cial side there are grave possibilities of 
abuse. 

The Kansas City Star has been fore- 
most in the West in directing attention to 
this matter. The facts should be known 
and faced at onée. The situation wou!d 
not be so pregnant with danger were 
this holding or financial top hamper listed 
on the Stock Exchange, as it should be. 
Why are the securities quite generally 
dealt in on the curb? 

Everybody in Wall Street knows. ‘it 
is because the affairs of these holding 
companies are a closed book to the public. 
To be listed requires only a moderate and 
conventional amount of public statement. 
This, many of these great consolidatious 
are unwilling to make. Some of them, 
and those the very largest, are being han- 
dled as railroads used to be run a ger- 
eration ago, as if they were the private 
possession of a few people. 

One of two things must happen. Either 
these concerns will grant to the public, 
which owns them, a true insight into the'r 
affairs, or else there will be set up at 
Washington a federal authority suitable 
to take over the job. 
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TRADE AT HONGKONG 
IN CRITICAL STATE 


Labor Strike, Boycott by Canton, Robbery in 
Interior, Seriously Affecting Condi- 
tions, Says Flour Broker 


The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following communication from L. 
Dunbar, a Hongkong flour broker, con- 
cerning flour trade conditions in China. 

“There seems to be a good deal of mis- 
understanding by the Pacific Coast mills 
both in the United States and Canada 
regarding the present situation here. 

“Stocks in Hongkong amount to about 
300,000 sacks of flour and there are about 
600,000 due to arrive. Shipments under 
present market conditions are less than 
100,000 sacks a month. Last June the 
laborers here declared a general strike, 
and left for Canton. Later on, Canton 
declared a boycott against Hongkong 
and this boycott is still in force. No 
goods, no matter where originating, will 
be received here from Hongkong. This 
includes flour from the United States. 
My Chinese cannot ship flour into the 
interior, for they do not know when they 
would receive payment. Also, robbery is 
rife throughout South China. Under 
these conditions it is very difficult to do 
any business, and although we can do 
some with Amoy and Foochow, still even 
in these ports the feeling against Hong- 
kong is very marked. We can trade with 
sangkok, Macao, Haiphong and Saigon, 
jut our greatest market is South China. 

“One of the reasons, and there are many, 
why the present trouble cannot be set- 
tled between Canton and Hongkong is 
that the strikers, who so far as I know 
struck without notice or cause, want their 
old positions back and seven months’ back 
pay before they will settle. If the Hong- 
kong government were to accede to this 
demand, it could never get anybody to 
help it when the next general strike takes 
place, and it is only a question of time, 
after this strike and boycott are settled, 
until we have another. China is passing 
through a very difficult period for the 
foreigner, and we all have to be very 
patient. The question uppermost in most 
of the foreigners’ minds here is whether 
it will be worth while to live in China 
and try to do business under present con- 
ditions. 

“T do not look for any improvement in 
present conditions until the end of next 
month, and then probably it will be very 
slight; unless Canton becomes more rea- 
sonable, matters will have to drift along 
until the present friction finally disap- 
pears, which will probably require 
months, If the present extraterritoriality 
commission now sitting in Peking re- 
turned the treaty ports to China under 
present conditions prevailing in this 
country, it would be one of the biggest 
mistakes ever made, and business would 
be much more difficult than even at the 
present time.” 


OWNER’S RIGHT OF ACTION 
GOES TO GRAIN INSURER 


Omana, Nes.—The Nebraska supreme 
court has entered an amendment to its 
previous opinion in the case of Calnon 
vs. Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
In a decision handed down some months 
ago it held that, in an action on a fire 
insurance policy by the owner of an ele- 
vator to recover for the loss by fire of 
grain stored therein, he cannot recover 
for the value of stored grain belonging to 
others, unless the insured is liable to the 
owner of the stored grain or his assigns 
for the value thereof. 

The court now withdraws this para- 
graph of its syllabus and substitutes an- 
other. It says that the lower court prop- 
erly submitted an instruction to the jury 
that Calnon could recover for the grain 
owned by others and held in storage, he 
being liable under the law for the loss of 
stored grain by fire. It also holds that 
the court properly refused to give an in- 
struction which told the jury that the in- 
Surance company was not liable for 
stored grain. Attorneys for Calnon, in 
a motion for a rehearing, which is now 
denied, said that this would upset the 
whole scheme of storage warehouses in 
the state. The new ruling of the court is 
as follows: 

“In the instant case, where the stored 
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grain was destroyed by fire, the plaintiff 
was liable to the owners and entitled to 
recover from the defendant. The right 
of recovery is unaffected by the fact that 
the owner of the stored grain had been 
paid for his loss by the insurance com- 
pany which had insured it, because the 
owner's right of action would by subroga- 
tion inure to his immediate insurer who 
paid the loss. Such insurer would be 
subrogated to the rights of the owner, and 
would be entitled to recover against the 
plaintiff.” 
Leicn Lesute. 


OKLAHOMA MILLERS TO 
HOLD MEETING AT ENID 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Feb. 15.— 
(Special Telegram)—The annual meeting 
of the Oklahoma Millers’ League will be 
held at Enid on May 18, according to 
Frank Foltz, secretary. The day’s pro- 
gram will be separate from that of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Mr. Foltz said. ‘The latter will convene at 
Enid on May 19. 





W. F. Kerr. 





VESTAL WILL SPEAK AT 
MEETING OF FEDERATION 


Albert H. Vestal, representative from 
Indiana, author of the decimal weight 
package bill, will be one of the speakers 
at the annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation to be held April 22-23. 

Mr. Vestal has been a member of the 
House of Representatives since 1917. 
During the last two sessions he has been 
chairman of the House committee on 
coinage, weights and measures, to which 
the decimal weight bill was referred. At 
present he is chairman of the House com- 
mittee on patents. He also occupies the 
important position of whip of the House. 





TWO KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
CONSOLIDATED AT HARPER 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—Effective as of 
Feb. 1, the Harper (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. and the Imperial Flour Mills 
Corporation, Wichita, are consolidated 
under the style of the Imperial Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters at Harper. 
The Harper company is controlled by the 
principals of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and C. M. Jackman, Wichita, is 
president of both concerns. Certain 
changes will be made in the personnel 
of the new company, but most of the men 
with both organizations will continue. 
The Imperial Mill, Wichita, was burned 
several weeks ago. E. M. Kelly was 
president of that concern, and W. A. Ap- 
pelgate sales manager. 





FUTURES TRADING TAX TO 
GET FEDERAL COURT TEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade, through its officers and 
board of directors, filed suit last week in 
the federal court to test the right of Mis- 
souri to collect a tax on trading in grain 
futures. A restraining order and perma- 
nent injunction are sought. The present 
state law provides a tax of 25c on each 
sale of grain futures. The tax goes to 
the road fund. 

The Board of Trade’s petition states 
that between $30,000 and $35,000 have 
been collected from the local exchange. 
It is alleged the provisions of the Cap- 
per-Tincher act made trading in grain 
futures an interstate commerce transac- 
tion, and that the state has no right to 
tax such a transaction. 





COMPETITION FOR WHEAT IN 
AUSTRALIA REPORTED KEEN 


MeEtBourNneE, Victorta, Jan. 9.—Grow- 
ers of wheat probably never before have 
been so well catered to as this season. 
They can put their grain into one or two 
pools, they can store it with the pools, 
the merchants and the millers, and they 
can sell to the highest of numerous bid- 
ders. The pools so far have obtained 


about 50 per cent of the deliveries. 

Until lately, merchants have bought 
comparatively little grain for export, 
whereas the millers have been keen com- 
petitors for the supplies available. The 
activity of the latter has been due to 


their desire to safeguard their interests, 
and they have not hesitated to offer a 
premium on export parity in order to im- 
pose some check upon supplies leaving 
the country to an extent that might ren- 
der their future position difficult. 
Cuartes J. Matruews. 


NEW UNIT OF WESTERN 
FLOUR MILLS DESTROYED 


An addition under construction, larger 
than the original plant itself, was de- 
stroyed by fire of unknown origin at the 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa, 
on Feb. 12. The loss, covered by insur- 
ance, was in the neighborhood of $250,000. 
Steps to rebuild the destroyed unit 
probably will be taken immediately. 

Although the main part of the mill was 
but slightly damaged, it will be necessary 
to shut down operations temporarily, 
since the unit burned contained the grain 
cleaning equipment for the entire plant. 
However, arrangements have been made 
so that all deliveries against outstanding 
contracts will be made on time, accord- 
ing to officials of the company. Most of 
the equipment except the transmission 
had been installed in the new structure. 

The fire broke out on the top floor of 
the new unit. Spread of the flames was 
prevented by fire walls and fire doors 
which workmen, who discovered the fire, 
closed as they fled from the building. 
The new unit was designed to increase the 
daily output of the Western Flour Mills 
to 3,000 bbls. Wheat, amounting to 400,- 
000 to 500,000 bus, stored in tanks across 
the tracks from the mill, was uninjured. 








NEW CORPORATION RULING 
IS APPARENTLY ABANDONED 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., proposed to rework 
all corporation taxpayers’ cases for the 
years 1917-19 which are still open, because 
waivers have been filed and are unex- 
pired, and also the years 1920-21, by dis- 
allowing as invested capital the total 
amount of income and profits taxes paid 
during a taxable year applicable to a 
prior year or years. However, according 
to Harry Harper, income tax specialist, 
Minneapolis, the department has appar- 
ently, at least for the time being, aban- 
doned such a proposal. 

Letters sent out by the Treasury de- 
partment last week treated the question 
of federal taxes in relation to invested 
capital in accordance with published reg- 
ulations, and followed the procedure of 
the preceding years. ‘ 

The question of whether or not claims 
for refund should be filed, based upon the 
decision in the Guaranty Construction 
Co. case, to the effect that invested capi- 
tal for any given year should not be re- 
duced on account of income and profits 
taxes paid during the current years or 
subsequently to be due for prior years, 
must be decided by each individual tax- 
payer for himself, having in mind the 
possible effect of the United States Su- 
preme Court decision in the case of Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., decided Jan. 4, 1926. 
Mr. Harper states that it is his personal 
opinion that, in view of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. case, the benefits to be secured 
by taxpayers as a result of the Guaranty 
Construction Co. case are small, if any, 
and apply principally to the year 1919 
and in cases where additional taxes were 
discovered subsequent to a taxable year. 





MILLERS’ MUTUAL ANNUAL 


MEETING, ELECTION HELD 

The Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Alton, Ill, on Feb. 10. The following 
officers were elected: president, H. B. 
Sparks; first vice president, W. E. Meek; 
second vice president, G. S. Milnor; sec- 
retary-treasurer, G. A. McKinney; as- 
sistant treasurer, J. W. Buckingham. 
Directors: L. A. Arneson, C. B. Cole, 
Frank Kell, M. D. King, A. J. Koenigs- 
mark, G. A. McKinney, W. E. Meek, G. 
S. Milnor, Julius Postel, A. F. Prangle, 
G. N. Sauer, W. H. Schlueter, Firmin 
Fusz, H. B. Sparks, Charles T. Johnson. 


FLOUR DUTY TO GUATEMALA REDUCED 

The import duty on wheat flour to 
Guatemala has been reduced 25 per cent, 
effective at once, according to a bulletin 
of the Department of Commerce. 
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SALE OF LYONS MILLING 
CO, PLANT ANNOUNCED 


Kansas Crry, Mo,, Feb. 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
here today of the purchase of the plant 
of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. by the 
Lyons Milling Corporation. Henry S. 
Cowgill, president of the Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., will also be 
president of the new concern. H. W. Put- 
nam, a lumberman of Carthage, will be 
vice president, and J. M. Blair, until now 
secretary and assistant sales manager for 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., will 
be manager. The mill has 500 bbls daily 
capacity. Previous to its sale it was 
owned principally by Malcolm B. McNair. 
G. C. Schumacher was vice president and 
general manager. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





AUSTRALIAN UNIONS SEEK 
44-HOUR WORKING WEEK 


MeLBourNE, Vicrorta, Jan. 9.—For 
several years, unions throughout Aus- 
tralia have sought the adoption of a 44- 
hour working week. There are now labor 
governments in five of the six Austra- 
lian states, and the belief is that a re- 
newed effort will be made to introduce 
this system for all classes of employment. 

Opponents of the plan point out that 
the scheme has already been tried out 
and failed. For instance, between No- 
vember, 1921, and November, 1922, when 
the system was in force in New South 
Wales, the acreage under crop was 18,- 
500 less than in the previous year, due 
to the high cost of implements, etc; the 
total value of the production of manu- 
factured goods decreased by £5,000,000, 
and the net result was a general increase 
in unemployment. Justice Powers, pres- 
ident of the federal arbitration court, dis- 
cussing the plan in 1922, said that the loss 
of output was 10 per cent, although the 
loss of time was but 81/, per cent. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





NEW ZEALAND COMPLAINS 
ABOUT FLOUR BLEACHING 


Metnourne, Vicrorta, Jan. 9.—Com- 
plaint has been made lately by New Zea- 
land importers of flour concerning the 
practice of bleaching with the object of 
improving appearance. The Victorian 
health commission has pointed out that 
bleaching is prohibited here, on the 
ground that it reduces the vitamin con- 
tent of the flour. Melbourne flour mill- 
ers consider that the facts of the matter 
are misunderstood. The so-called bleach- 
ing, as carried on here, is really a matur- 
ing process adopted to save time. 

Cartes J. Matruews. 


ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 
BY SHREDDED WHEAT CO 


Burrato, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders and officers of the 
Shredded Wheat Co. at Niagara Falls 
last week, reports showed the concern to 
be prosperous, its net income for the last 
year being $1,391,752. The stockholders 
approved the plan for a reclassification of 
stock so as to make the capital stock 
400,000 instead of 100,000 shares, the new 
stock to have no par value and four 
shares of it to be given for one share of 
the old. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
president, Alexander J. Porter; vice 
president, George A. Mitchell; treasurer 
and vice president in charge of finance, 
costs and accounts, Charles H. Brown, 
Jr; vice president in charge of sales, 
Proctor Carr; vice president in charge of 
advertising and publicity, Truman A. De 
Weese; vice president in charge of pur- 
chasing and supplies, R. F. Meek; vice 
president in charge of production and 
maintenance, Frank L. Monin; assistant 
treasurers, William J. Morrissey and J. 
M. Oatman; assistant secretary, W. Keith 
Schneidau. 








BAG COMPANY PLANS WAREHOUSE 

Mitwavkee, W1s.—The Fredman Bag 
Co., Milwaukee, will erect a warehouse 
and office building, 100x120, four or five 
stories high, to be devoted exclusively to 
the handling of secondhand bags, it has 
been announced. The investment will ap- 
proximate $150,000, 
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SAYS INVESTIGATION 
MAY BE TOO LATE 


Senator La Follette, While Welcoming 
Merger Inquiry, Thinks That It May Be 
Abortive and Comes Too Late 


Wasurnoron, D. C., Feb. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Declaring he welcomes the 
activity of the Department of Justice in 
prosecuting the “bread trust,” Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., senator from Wis- 
consin, informed the Senate today that 
he would not press his resolution for a 
Senate investigation of the recent merg- 
ers. 

“I ask,” said Mr. La Follette after re- 
viewing the successive mergers, “that my 
resolution lie on the table subject to my 
call and to such perfecting amendments 
as I may hereafter offer,” but he made 
it plain to the Senate that he was cynical 
of the whole matter, even in its present 
status. 

“In view of the previous record of in- 
activity and complacent disregard of re- 
peated monopolistic mergers,” he ex- 
plained, “I cannot have full confidence 
in the two suits which the Department of 
Justice has now instituted. 

“Furthermore, I am of the opinion that 
the Baltimore suit against the Ward 
Food Products Corporation will prove 
abortive, even if it is vigorously prose- 
cuted, because it seeks merely to prevent 
a further merger, and does not require 
Ward to abandon the control which he 
now has of the ‘big three,’ which alone is 


sufficient to insure his monopolistic posi- 


tion. I trust that the Department of 
Justice will speedily amend its petition 
to cure this fatal defect.” 

After telling the Senate that he would 
not press his resolution, Senator La Fol- 
lette said with emphasis: “But I serve 
notice now that if the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion do not prosecute the action which 
they have instituted, vigorously and in 
good faith, I shall amend my resolution 
to include an investigation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” 

In his opening statement, Senator La 
Follette declared: “At the time when I 
introduced this resolution providing for 
an investigation of the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, the National Food 
Products Corporation and all companies 
affiliated with them or controlled by the 
same interests, no action had been taken 
by the executive branch of the govern- 
ment to halt these evident attempts ‘to 
monopolize the food of the nation, except 
a complaint by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the Continental Baking 
Corporation—one small segment of this 
gigantic combination. 

“The Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion was merely the last of a series of 
colossal mergers engineered by William 
B. Ward with the obvious intent of 
monopolizing, first, the bread industry, 
and eventually the entire food industry 
of the United States. 

“Let me briefly review these successive 
mergers. In 1922 Ward and his asso- 
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ciates organized the United Bakeries 
Corporation of Delaware, with a nominal 
capital of $70,000,000. Early in 1924 
Ward acquired control of 51 per cent of 
the stock of the Ward Baking Co., a com- 

eting corporation, which had previously 

en controlled by another branch of the 
same family. This acquisition of control 
of these two great baking corporations 
was a clear violation of the antitrust 
laws, which should have been halted by 
the government. 

“That was my father’s view when, on 
Feb. 16, 1924, he secured the adoption 
of a Senate resolution directing an in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of this movement for a monopoly 
of the nation’s bread. He saw this trust 
in process of formation, and was deter- 
mined, if possible, to halt it before it 
reached the monstrous proportions that 
it has now attained. With prophetic 
vision, based upon a lifelong study of 
monopoly, he foresaw the ultimate ob- 
jects of this conspiracy, and sought to 
protect the American people from per- 
petual exploitation. 

“That was two years ago, and yet, in 
spite of this definite action by the Sen- 
ate, Ward was permitted to pursue his 
plans without restraint from either the 
Federal Trade Commission or the De- 
partment of Justice. During this period 
Ward and his associates have organized 
and completed their monopoly. On Nov. 
6, 1924, they organized the Continental 
Baking Corporation, a $600,000,000 con- 
cern. In October, 1925, they secured 
control of the old General Baking Co., of 
Delaware, and organized the new Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation, of Maryland— 
a $1,000,000,000 holding company, and 
on Jan. 31, 1926, they incorporated the 
Ward Food Products Corporation, a 
$2,000,000,000 company with unlimited 
charter powers to deal in every kind of 
food. This makes an aggregate of $3,- 
750,000,000 of capital in this one branch 
of industry now controlled by the Ward 
interests, or seven times the combined 
capital of the ‘big five’ meat packers 
when they were at the height of their 
power. It is three times the capital of 
the steel trust. It is the most colossal 
monopolistic structure that has ever been 
assembled under the control of one man. 

“And yet, while this monstrous trust 
was being built, the arms of the govern- 
ment were paralyzed.” 

Georce E. AKkerson. 





ESTATE OF ROBERT STUART 
IS VALUED AT $2,100,000 


Curcaco, Int., Feb. 16.—(Secial Tele- 
gram)—The will of the late Robert 
Stuart, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and a director of the Quaker Oats 
Co., was filed for probate yesterday. The 
estate was said to be valued at $2,100,000. 
A guaranteed income of $5,000 a month 
and $1,000,000 in trust was ieft to Mrs. 
Margaret Stuart, his widow. The re- 
mainder of the estate goes to his children 
and family. Charity bequests included 
a gift of $10,000 to the Scottish Old Peo- 
ple’s Home and $25,000 to the Presby- 
terian Hospital. Mr. Stuart died Jan. 26 





at Pinehurst, N. C., at the of 73. His 
sons are John Stuart, president, and R. 
Dougles Stuart, vice president, of the 
Quaker Oats Co. 

S. O. Werner. 


STOCKHOLDERS REJECT 
MILLING MERGER PLAN 


(Continued from page 649.) 


past two years. L. E. Moses, who now 
lives in Santa Barbara, Cal., has been 
chairman of the board of directors dur- 
ing that time, and Ralph W. Hoffman, 
A. T. B. Dunn, W. R. Duerr, Harvey J. 
Owens and Mrs. Mayme B. Hupp vice 
presidents. J. F. Barnes, Pratt, Kan- 
sas, is treasurer, and Mr. Duerr is gen- 
eral sales manager of the organization. 

Following is a list of mills owned by 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with capaci- 
ties: 





Bbls 

Anthony (Kansas) Mills ..........++. 875 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills ........+++. 1,275 
Cherokee (Okla.) Mills ........-eeee0% 600 
Goodlander Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas. . 600 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas.... 1,100 
Kingman (Kansas) Mills ..........+. 650 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas 1,650 
Pratt (Kansas) Mills .......eeeeeeeee 600 
Kansas City (two mills)..........+++- 4,850 
Total wocscccccccsccsesccecessovece 12,200 


The Listman Mill, La Crosse, Wis., 
and the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mill also 
belong to the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
but they have not been operated for sev- 
eral years. They have a combined capac- 
ity of about 7,000 bbls. 


THE VALIER & SPIES ENTERPRISE 


Charles Valier, founder of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., Marine, Ill., was one 
of the pioneer millers of Illinois, having 
started milling in Madison County in 
1868. He died Nov. 15, 1913, in his sev- 
enty-third year. 

Charles E. Valier has served several 
terms as president of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club. 

L. A. Valier was appointed by the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club as the successor to 
Samuel Plant on the Millers’ Advisory 
Board to Julius Barnes, during the Food 
Administration days. 

The Valier & Spies Milling Co. op- 
erates three mills—Marine and St. Jacob, 
Ill., and at St. Louis, Mo. Total capac- 
ity, 3,000 bbls. The principals are Louis 
A. Valier, Robert Valier and Charles E. 
Valier. The company is an old-estab- 
lished one, and has always enjoyed an en- 
viable reputation in the trade. 


OIL DUTY REFERRED BACK 
TO TARIFF COMMISSION 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington states that the question of 
whether there should be a change in the 
duty on linseed oil has been referred 
back to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission by President Coolidge. This step 
was taken as the result of an opinion 
by the attorney general that the cost 
of transportation is a proper matter to 
be considered in determining the cost 
of production. 
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POOL DELEGATES OF 
3 NATIONS CONVENE 


Representatives of American, Canadian, 
Australian Wheat Growers Attend First 
- Annual Gathering in St. Paul 


With 100 representatives of wheat 
growers in the United States, Canada 
and Australia in attendance, the first in- 
ternational conference of co-operative 
wheat pools was opened in St. Paul on 
Feb. 16. The conference, which — was 
initiated by Canadians, was called so that 
the problem of co-ordination of wheat 
marketing efforts might be discussed. 
Following the open session, an executive 
meeting took place. 

By unanimous vote the conference was 
organized on a permanent basis, and 

lans were made to hold regular meet- 
ings in the future. Pools operating in 
Minnesota, Kansas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, In- 
diana, Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria 
and South Australia were represented. 

Colin H. Burnell, of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, was elected chairman of the con- 
ference, and J. J. Scott, of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association, sec- 
retary. Edward Hagen, of the Minne- 
sota Wheat Growers’ Co-operative Mar- 
keting Association, acted as chairman un- 
til a permanent organization was forme. 

Various problems were discussed by 45 
presidents and directors of wheat poo!s 
in eight of the United States at a mee'- 
ing of American pool representatives, 
held on Feb. 15, preliminary to the inter- 
national gathering. Three secret sessions 
were held, delegates discussing legis]:- 
tion, sales policy, warehousing, organiz:- 
tion, etc. 

James M. McDonald, chairman of the 
South Australian Voluntary Pools, wis 
reported to have said that it would he 
time enough to seek the entry of Arger- 
tine growers into the international body 
after the co-ordination within that grou) 
had been perfected. A common under- 
standing, especially between American 
and Canadian pools, was given by severa| 
leaders as one prime purpose of the gath- 
ering. 


W. L. MOFFAT, OF BUFFALO, 
DIES OF STROKE ON FEB. 15 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—William L. Moffat, presi- 
dent of the Moffat Flour Mills, Inc., and 
the Churchill Grain & Feed Co., died at 
his home here this morning. Burial will 
be on Thursday. His death was cause:l 
by a stroke. He was 50 years of age. 


M. A. McCarruy. 








BRAMPTON MILLING CO. 

MILL BURNED ON FEB. 15 
Toronto, Onrt., Feb. 16.—(Special Tel 
egram)—The Brampton (Ont.) Milling 
Co.’s mill was burned on Feb. 15, the loss 
being estimated at $40,000. The elevator 

and contents were saved. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

From Feb. 3 to Feb. 10, May wheat at 
Minneapolis declined approximately 9c. 
When the market touched $1.60 bu, a 
marked revival of interest was noticeable. 
Numerous buyers took advantage of the 
dip to replenish their fast diminishing 
supplies and, while no really large lots 
were booked, the business for the week 
was an improvement. The average of 
the flour sales of spring wheat mills was 
estimated at around 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

, In ‘the meantime, the wheat market has 
reacted a little. It has been up 2@3c bu 
from low point. Some mills were able 
to make further good flour sales Monday 
of this week. Buying, however, is far 
rom being general, or of the volume ex- 
pected. Evidently, there is still corisider- 
ible reselling going on, but that surplus 
ioldings are gradually being absorbed 

noticeable in the slowing up in ship- 
ving directions. The latter, with some 
roills, were the poorest last week in some 
me. 

Clear flours have weakened percep- 
ibly. While most mills are comfortably 

tuated so far as bookings are con- 
‘erned, they are not getting shipping di- 
rections. in sufficient volume to prevent 
iccumulations so, consequently, they have 
been forced to cut prices. A number of 
the more important mills have first clear 
to offer for immediate shipment. 

Sales for export are unimportant in 
volume, being confined to an occasional 
small lot of first or second clear and, 
once in a whole, a few hundred bags of 
export patent. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 16 Year ago 
C6COGR: wk cccacaenue $9.25@9.45 $9.75 @10.40 
tandard patent .... 8.95@9.10 9.50@ 9.90 

Second patent ...... 8.45@8.65 9.35@ 9.50 

*Fancy clear, jute... 7.60@7.70 9.00@ 9.20 

*First clear, jute.... 7.10@7.20 8.235@ 8.65 
Second clear, jute.. 4.40@4.60 6.10@ 6.40 


*140-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 


Some rye millers, in an effort to stimu- 
late business, are said to be offering flour 
on an unusually small conversion charge 
basis. This fact, in conjunction with the 
comparatively low price prevailing for 
rye grain, has resulted in somewhat bet- 
ter sales. Business has been reported 
booked at 25@50c bbl under the market, 
low as it is. New bookings, however, are 
much smaller than might be expected, 
considering the wide difference in price 
between rye and wheat. 

Nominal asking prices on pure white 
rye flour are $5.25@5.35 bbl, pure medium 
$4.90@5, and pure dark $4.15@4.25, in 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,219 bbls flour, compared with 
9,544 the previous week. 


DURUM 


Resellers continue to control the mar- 
ket on semolinas. Brokers are quoting 
‘4@%c lb under mills and, as long as 
they can continue to do so, mills-do not 
look for any improvement in the demand. 
Brokers bought semolinas heavily early 
in the crop year, and for many weeks 
have been discounting the market. These 
surplus holdings ought soon to be out of 
the way. Until they are absorbed, mill- 
ers are simply marking time. Current 
Sales are confined to an occasional car. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at 442@45%c 
lb, bulk, f.0.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolinas and durum fancy patent at 4%4 
@4%e, 

In the week ending Feb. 13, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 67,727 


bbls durum products, compared with 53,- 


740, made by seven mills, the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 174 were in operation Feb. 16: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), A 
South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and. Phoe- 
nix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Web. TB «.620 060 529,200 195,376 37 
Previous week .. 529,200 215,909 41 
Year ago ....... 559,800 237,257 42 
Two years ago... 579,600 232,568 40 
Three years ago. 561,600 267,955 47 
Four years ago.. 546,000 278,745 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 268,875 49 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 400 bbls last week, 1,650 
in the previous week, 8,857 a year ago, 
and 1,428 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wem, CHER coeeese 291,540 130,791 45 
Previous week .. 394,590 204,308 52 
VORP GOD vccsecs 424,890 268,027 63 
Two years ago... 391,740 185,514 47 
Three years ago. 370,800 174,465 47 
Four years ago.. 421,890 198,315 47 
Five years ago... 414,690 164,080 39 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Jan. 16 63 70,165 235,587 223,729 1,658 5,219 
Jan. 23 63 70,165 232,958 241,598 3,656 4,412 
Jan. 30 63 70,165 227,987 232,518 200 9,730 
Feb. 6 59 65,765 204,308 221,846 1,423 7,885 
Feb. 13 44 48,590 130,791 161,364 336 2,808 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 13, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Output——, -—Exports—. 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 6,559 5,393 41 163 
Bt. Pawel .cccce 279 211 eae eee 
Duluth-Superior 551 537 bes sae 
Outside ....... 6,051 5,996 58 162 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending Feb. 13, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 15, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn 68%@75%c, 69@74c; 
No. 8 white oats, 355% @37'4e, 365%, @37c; 
No. 2 rye, 84142@93%c, 8744.@89 ec; bar- 
ley, 51@63c, 51@63c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Feb. 14 Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
Feb. 13 Feb.6 1925 1924 1923 


Corn ... 463 426 922 993 376 

Oats ..20,363 20,501 22,423 4,909 11,074 

Barley .4,679 4,337 2,201 615 76 

Rye ....3,502 3,471 1,166 7,712 2,251 

Flaxseed 875 884 411 353 8 
WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis are somewhat lower, due to heav- 
ier receipts. Terminal elevators are tak- 
ing ordinary quality, light test wheat 
more freely. The discounts for test 
wheat have declined Yec lb. Milling in- 
quiry is light at best. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern wheat is quot- 
ed at 2@6c bu over the May option; 114% 
per cent protein, 3@7c over; 12 per cent, 
5@Ilc over; 1242 per cent, 9@13c over; 
13 per cent, 12@15c over; 14 per cent, 
15@18ce over; 15 per cent, 18@2Ic over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 13 
was $1.6054@1.79%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.60%@1.68%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 16 at $1.614%,@1.75%, and No. l 
northern $1.6144@1.64%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 13 
was $1.8714,@1.52, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.8214@1.45. No. 1 amber closed Feb. 
16 at $1.885%@1.48%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.33%@1.41%. 

Based on the close, Feb. 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.45 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.42; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.50, No. 1 northern $1.47; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.46, No. 1 northern $1.43; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.39, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.30. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 13, 








Montana Flour Mills Co. Ships Trainload of Flour 


The Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, recently shipped a solid trainload 
of flour to points east of Chicago. This 
was ‘the first straight trainload of high 
protein flour-ever —— out of the state. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
train just as it pulled out of Harlowton. 
The big Milwaukee motor is in the fore- 
ground, and the rear of the train in the 
distance in front of the mill. 

The shipment consisted of approxi- 
mately 15,000 bbls, and was valued at, 
on basis of market on day of shipment, 
$140,000. The wheat used in producing 
the flour was worth $100,000. 

In the last 15 years, Montana has ad- 


“vanced from eleventh to the fifth largest 


hard spring wheat producing state, and 








in that period an enviable reputation has 
been established for its high protein 
wheat. 

Hard wheat millers the country 
over recognize the remarkable milling 
qualities of this wheat, and competition 
for it has advanced premiums tremen- 
dously. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. operates 
mills at Great Falls, Harlowton, Boze- 
man and Lewistown, with a combined ca- 
pacity of 4,000 bbls, making it the largest 
milling concern on the main lines of the 
Milwaukee, Northern Pacific or Great 
Northern roads between Minneapolis and 
the Pacific Coast. Last year it shipped 
flour into 40 of the 48 states, as well.as 
to the Philippine Islands and Alaska. 
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1926, compared with the corresponding 
riod of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 

Minreapolis .. 69,935 71,701 65,443 86,024 
Duluth ...... 54,001 88,772 24,775 44,418 
Totals .....123,936 160,473 90,218 130,442 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Feb. 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : ‘ 


1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark .....2,821 3,945 4,275 3,830 
No. 1 northern.. 502 3,352 1,024 1,189 
No. 2 northern... 6523 1,074 1,544 1,213 
Others .. . -5,113 5,474 8,508 9,356 
Totals .......8,959 13,845 15,351 5,588 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 7-13, 1926, with comparisons: 


7—Receipts— _-—Shipments— 


2 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.1,991,990 1,179,200 936,900 668,590 

Flour, bbls. 2,922 19,373 207,720 239,022 
Millstuff, 

ae 382 457 8,821 11,187 

Corn, bus....352,160 652,080 274,950 585,200 

Oats, bus....446,940 568,260 461,890 674,050 


Barley, bus..382,320 436,390 166,600 437,760 

Rye, bus.....117,820 59,520 40,310 20,250 

Flaxseed, bus 75,600 201,930 21,000 20,580 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 

lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$23.00@23.50 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.45@ 2.50 
Cart meal, FOIOWE occ cccccccss 2.40@ 2.45 
eee Se, WN ck te ctcnsens 5.25@ 5.35 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 4.15@ 4.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.80@ 8.05 
Graham, standard, bblf ...... 7.70@ 7.80 
Te fe cad ovine sue sede ---@ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 48.50 @50.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks, 


tPer bbl in 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN MARKETING CO. 

The Northwestern Grain Marketing 
Co., of Minneapolis, has filed articles of 
incorporation with the secretary of state. 
The object of the company is said to be to 
finance and federate country elevators. 
The incorporators are: Lee M. Johnson, 
Des Lacs, N. D; C. Christenson, John Lee 
and Frank Linha, Minot, N. D; Arthur 
Steinhaus, Max, N. D; S. M. Arneson, 
McLaughlin, S. D; James Blomster, We- 
tonka, S. D; Earl M. Johnson, Beardsley, 
Minn; Ferment DeRosier, Red Lake 
Falls, Arthur Anderson, East Grand 
Forks, Marius Waldal, Plummer, Minn; 
A. L. Dolney, Greenbush, Minn; H. O. 
Tufto, Sacred Heart, Minn; J. A. Mead, 
Glentana, Mont; Herman Wagner, Sco- 
bey, Mont. 


FARMERS ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION 


The Farmers’ Elevator Association, 
of Minnesota, is holding its annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis this week. John 
F. Gustafson, of Windom, is president, 
and A. F. Nelson, of Benson, secretary. 

At the opening session, President Gus- 
tafson, commenting on farmers’ opposi- 
tion to higher freight rates, said carriers 
wanted a 54% per cent return on their 
investment, but agriculturists were 
forced to take less than 3 per cent. He 
added: “Farmers pay 179 for what they 
buy, but get only 110 for what they sell.” 

Construction of more granaries on 
farms was urged by another speaker, to 
obviate the necessity of rushing grain 
to market at harvest time. 


NOTES 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, left Feb. 
16 for a visit to his ranch near Miles 
City, Mont. 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van 
der Lande, Buffalo, spent four days in 
Minneapolis last week. 

William F. Converse, manager of the 
Occident Terminal Co. elevator, Duluth, 
is seriously ill of pneumonia. 

Millfeed shipments from Minneapolis 
during January were 52,590 tons, against 
58,660 in the same month last year. 

Professor F. A. Fitz, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration, was in Minneapolis on Feb. 
16. 


C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, passed 
through Minneapolis last week on his 
way home from the East. 

William J. Elliott, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, is visiting the company’s 
headquarters in Buffalo this week. 

James A. Postma, Grand Rapids, 


Mich., and Mark F. Skinner, Louisville, 
(Continued on page 664.) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Sharply declining wheat and flour 
prices brought a marked increase in in- 
quiries to southwestern mills last week, 
from which there resulted a moderately 
better business. Sales are averaging well 
over 50 per cent of capacity, and with al- 
most all companies are larger than at this 
time a year ago. As usual during a de- 
cline, many buyers are awaiting some in- 
dication of a reaction before making pur- 
chases. Much conservatism is displayed 
in the trade, despite the lower prices. It 
is generally felt that values are still high, 
and that there is some possibility of the 
downward trend being extended even fur- 
ther. Flour quotations are about 50c bbl 
lower than a week ago. 

Jobbing Trade.—Distributors are con- 
sistent buyers of their current needs, but 
few of them are booking beyond their re- 
quirements of the next 30 days. The 
stocks of all jobbers are apparently mod- 
erate, and there is an increasing amount 
of forced bookings. ‘This is largely on 
established brands. Individual orders 
are small. The mixed car trade is well 
maintained. 

Baking Trade.—Sales to bakers are 
considerably better than for some weeks. 
Indications are that they still have rather 
substantial bookings coming to them, par- 
ticularly in some sections of the central 
states and the East, where spring wheat 
mills made large contracts last fall. Sev- 
eral round lots were sold early last week, 
however, by Kansas City and interior 
mills, and there was a better demand for 
single cars from bakers. As with job- 
bers, hesitancy exists in buying beyond 
immediate needs. 

Production.—Unfilled orders on mills’ 
books are greatly diminished, and there is 
a consequent reduction in operating time. 
As most of the current sales are for 
quick or near-by shipment, the situation 
is somewhat relieved, but if this buying 
should be restricted, heavy losses in pro- 
duction would probably follow. Kansas 
City mills lost about 15 per cent in run- 
ning time in the last fortnight. 

Export—Export sales are being made 
regularly of established brands to Latin 
America, and these were slightly in- 
creased by the recently lowered quota- 
tions. Most of them are at prices above 
the domestic market for clears. Late last 
week, first clear sold to the West Indies 
at $6.75, bulk, Kansas City, while the 
same quality did not command more than 
$6.50 in the United States. Some mills 
with good outlets are sold up on export 
grades, but in the majority of instances 
there is difficulty in disposing of them. 
Europe continues too far out of line with 
quoted prices for business to result, al- 
though inquiry from there increased on 
the decline. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—The ac- 
cumulation of these grades is reduced, 
but it is still depressing. Domestic buy- 
ing by eastern handlers is fair, and is 
probably more than equal to the present 
curtailed production. Prices, however, 
are very low, some of them being sacrifi- 
cial to the margin on patents. The high 
sale made last week was $5.75, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, while the lowest reported was 
$4.50, on the same basis. 

Prices.—Quotations, Feb. 13, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.50@9 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90@8.60; 
straight, $7.65@8.10; first clear, $6.40@ 
6.75; second clear, $5.70@6.10; low grade, 
$5@5.50. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 


statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 7-13 ....4.. 363,360 166,554 45 
Previous week .. 363,360 182,491 50 
Year ago ....... 367,710 236,636 64 
Two years ago... 323,310 193,797 60 
Five-year average (same week).... 56 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 
KANSAS CITY 
Vow. TIS wccccse 151,500 92,478 61 
Previous week .. 151,500 98,835 66 
Year ago ....... 148,500 114,093 76 
Two years ago... 160,900 101,190 67 
Five-year average (same week).... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 71 
WICHITA 
Feb. 7-13 ....... 62,400 28,477 45 
Previous week .. 62,400 28,939 46 
Year ago ......+. 65,700 36,463 55 
Two years ago... 64,620 35,630 55 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Feb. 7-13 ....... 47,400 41,950 88 
Previous week .. 47,400 24,466 51 
WOOP BHO cecccee 47,400 40,683 85 
Two years ago... 47,400 25,981 54 
SALINA 
Feb. 7-13 ....... 45,000 26,571 59 
Previous week .. 45,000 24,809 65 
WOOF BHO cesscce 46,200 30,178 
Two years ago... 46,200 21,183 53 
ATCHISON 
Pee. FolS .cvocse 29,400 23,029 78 
Previous week .. 29,400 25,036 85 
OMAHA 
Feb. 7-13 ....... 27,300 21,599 78 
Previous week .. 27,300 17,774 65 
WOOP GOO ccccste 27,300 22,842 83 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,867 90 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
6,507 bbls last week, 5,959 in the pre- 
vious week, 35,141 a year ago and 14,352 
two years ago. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY 80LD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


POR: TES cccdiccnevercccesievcesdvevices 58 
PROVICUS WOOK sceccrccctcccorcvesesios 40 
ORD GD 6s 65.68. 04:6 0:6:0900 0005060864 064062 47 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 14 fair and 54 
quiet. 

CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Feb. 13: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.67@1.74, No. 2 $1.66@1.734%2, No. 8 
$1.64@1.72, No. 4 $1.63@1.70; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.7642@1.77'2, No. 2 $1.76@1.77, 
No. 3 $1.74@1.76, No. 4 $1.71@1.74. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 13, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Flour, bbls... 13,975 9,426 106,600 122,525 

Wheat, bus.. 679,050 799,650 380,700 943,650 

Corn, bus.... 497,500 897,500 130,000 162,500 

Oats, bus.... 119,000 309,400 214,000 66,000 


Rye, bus..... 1,100 in’. obxee | <siscae 

Barley, bus.. 7,600 BGee «9c etas- vores 

Bran, tons... 240 1,060 7,740 4,400 

Hay, tons.... 7,572 8,892 6,132 5,076 
NOTES 


Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
is recovering from an attack of influenza. 


A. R. Hettelsater, president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, was called to Michigan last week 
by the serious illness of his mother. 


A. H. Herrold has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, in central states terri- 
tory. His home is in South Bend, Ind. 


The break in wheat prices has checked 
the country offerings of wheat. All in- 
terior southwestern markets, as well as 
Kansas City, experienced declining re- 
ceipts. Cash wheat premiums continued 
their downward tendency. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima branch of the Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., has returned from St. 





Louis and Chicago. At the former place 
he attended a meeting of directors of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation. 

W. D. Mathers has succeeded Cecil 
Munn as sales manager for the South- 
western Wheat Growers’ Association, an 
Oklahoma co-operative society. Mr. 
Munn will be manager of the new ter- 
minal elevator now being built at Enid, 
Okla. 

R. B. Laing, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., visited 
recently in Kansas City. Flour sales 
have not been large in volume, he said, 
but business is satisfactory, considering 
the conditions with which millers in the 
Southwest have contended this year. 

A. H. Dillon, flour broker, Kansas City, 
was forced to undergo another operation 
recently, after he was thought to be par- 
tially recovered from a prior one. He 
was returned to St. Luke’s Hospital here 
from his former home in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, where he had gone to recuperate. 

Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, who 
has extensive milling interests in that 
state and in Oklahoma, and T. C. Thatch- 
er, vice president and general manager 
of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., spent several days in Kansas City re- 
cently. They were accompanied by Mrs. 
Kell and Mrs. Thatcher. 

The Rock Island Railroad has pub- 
lished a tariff, effective immediately, cov- 
ering transit provisions at Kansas City 
on grain destined to Pacific Coast terri- 
tory. They will absorb 17.5c per 100 lbs 
on wheat and 16c on corn inbound from 
points in Kansas, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado taking group G rates, when the 
traffic is destined to points on the South- 
ern Pacific west of El Paso. 

Fire last week destroyed the Kansas 
City, Kansas, plant of the Southard Feed 
& Milling Co., with the exception of a 
small warehouse. The loss was estimat- 
ed at $150,000, partly covered by insur- 
ance. The company, besides its feed mill- 
ing activities, also acted as a local dis- 
tributor of flour. A stock of the latter, 
valued at $20,000, was destroyed. An- 
other plant owned by the company is lo- 
cated in North Kansas City. 

Buyers in the central states and in the 
East are not exactly bearish, but they are 
conservative, according to J. Juul, sales 
manager for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, who recently re- 
turned from a month’s trip in those terri- 
tories. He does not believe that the trade 
will book heavily, regardless of market 
trends, unless prices go 60@75c bbl lower 
than they now are. Stocks are not heavy, 
he found, although some buyers have 
rather good bookings left with northwest- 
ern mills. 


SALINA 


Business has a little more life, buyers 
showing more disposition to place orders, 
although in moderate volume. Shipping 
instructions are fair. Wheat movement 
has been checked somewhat by the lower 
price of wheat. Quotations, Feb. 11, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short pat- 
ent, $9.20@9.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.90@ 
9.30; straight grade, $8.70@9. 


NEBRASKA 

Buyers of flour show little disposition 
to take on contracts in volume for long- 
time delivery. Buying for immediate or 
near-by shipment is very moderate. In- 
quiries, however, are numerous. The 
movement of wheat to this market con- 
tinues very light. 

Mills are picking up all choice milling 
wheat coming in, 

NOTES 

At the recent meeting of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association it was decided that 
the variety of spring wheat best suited 
to the soil and climate of Nebraska is 
Marquis, and the best variety of winter 
wheat the dark Turkey red, or the im- 
proved varieties, Nebraska No. 60 and 
Nebraska No. 6. Of durum wheat, it 
was claimed that amber is the only kind 
that ought to be grown in this state. 

Harry R. Clark, of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, has compiled statistics bearing 
upon the quality of wheat received in this 
market during the period July 10-Nov. 
20, 1925. ‘Total number of cars received 
during that period 7,760, of which 3,312 
graded smutty. Of 17,270 cars, 1,668 
graded No. 1, 2,741 No. 2, 1,809 No. 3, 
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687 No. 4, 223 No. 5, and 142 No. 6; 5,803 
were hard winter, 689 hard spring, 658 
mixed, and 120 durum. 

Leion Leste. 


WICHITA 

Domestic and export demand for flour 
showed decided improvement last week. 
Mills sold 75@80 per cent of capacity. 
Bakers have come into the market on the 
lower cash wheat market, and are buying 
near-by supplies. Specifications are fair- 
ly good. Export bookings to Holland 
and Cuba were reported. Quotations, 
Feb. 13, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City: 
short patent, $9.50@9.70 bbl; straight, 
$9@9.20; clears, $8@8.20. 

NOTES | 

B. C. Vinson, special representative 
of the Kansas Milling Co., has returned 
from Porto Rico. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., is on a pleasure trip to 
Florida and Cuba. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., was in Springfield, 
Mo., last week on business. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of the eastern territory of the 
Red Star Milling Co., has returned from 
an extended trip to northern and eastern 
territory of the company. 


ATCHISON 

Flour business shows marked improvc- 
ment, with bookings of mills at capacity 
or better. Most sales were made early 
last week. A large number of buyers r:- 
main out of the market, however, awai:- 
ing further declines. Export demand i:.- 
creased slightly at the full decline, con:- 
ing entirely from Latin America, bvt 
stocks of first and second clear are sti!! 
depressing. Shipping instructions are 
good. Quotations, Feb. 13, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: hard wheat short pa'- 
ent $8.85@9.10, straight $8.55@8.75, fir.t 
clear $6.60@6.80; soft wheat short pa'‘- 
ent $9@9.20, straight $8.60@8.85, fir:t 
clear $7@7.50, 

NOTES 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., has returned from a trip to 
Chicago. 

M. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, attended a conference with of- 
ficers of the Kansas Public Utilities Co. 
in Atchison recently. The latter organi- 
zation supplies local mills with power. 

P. G. Bullock and Phillip Pillsbury, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A. W. Shel- 
ley, of the Blair Milling Co. and J. 
Moore, of the Lukens Milling Co., all of 
Atchison, attended the district meeting of 
the Association of Operative Millers in 
Kansas City, Feb. 13. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour sales were heavier last week, duc 
largely to the decline in prices. No large 
bookings were received, and very little 
flour was purchased for deferred ship- 
ment, but sales were near to capac- 
ity. Most orders came from established 
trade connections. Export inquiry is 
completely absent, and mills are unable 
to sell clears to domestic buyers. No in- 
dication is seen of sharp price concessions, 
however, despite the fact that stocks are 
in some instances burdensome. Shipping 
directions are fairly satisfactory. Quo- 
tations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $8.70@9.10 bbl; straigh’, 
$8.30@8.60; first clear, $7.20@7.25. 


NOTES 
L, L. Gunn, general manager of the 
Barton County Flour Mills Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, was a recent visitor her. 


R. V. McVay, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, ‘s 
spending two weeks calling on the tracc 
in Missouri and Oklahoma. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co, 
Hutchinson, will rebuild at once the elc- 
vator at Varner destroyed by fire last 
week. The loss was fully covered by i: - 
surance, it was stated by Fred F. Burn, 
secretary. The elevator contained 2,5() 
bus wheat at the time of the fire. 


OKLAHOMA 
Flour trade is quiet,..The number of 
new orders from the mixed car trade ‘s 
about nermal for the season, but straigl:t 
car orders are scarce, and jobbers con- 
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tinue to buy only to fill immediate re- 
juirements. Bakery buying is excep- 
tionally light. Latin American inquiries 
ndicate an early revival of trade from 
‘hat source, but prices remain out of 

ne with Europe. Quotations, Feb. 13: 
ft wheat short patent flour $9.60@9.80 
bl, straight $9.20@9.40; hard wheat 

ort patent $9.40@9.60, straight $8.80@ 
)20, and first clears $8.30@8.50. 

NOTES 

Morris Leist, of Louisville, Ky., has 

icceeded C. M. Chastain as manager 
the Tulsa, Okla., branch of The 
i Jeischmann Co. 

The Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, 
\rk., has asked permission of the issues 
ureau of the railroad commission of that 
tate to offer for sale $50,000 of its pre- 
ferred stock and $21,000 of its common 
stock. 

The fire damage sustained recently by 
the Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. is 
estimated by the Arkansas fire prevention 
bureau at $600,000, or $300,000 more than 
an early estimate. The loss was to a 
yrain elevator, a feed mill, grain bins and 
wheat in storage. 


SALE OF OKLAHOMA MILL 
HALTED BY FORMER OWNER 


Oxianoma Crry, Oxra.—Another ef- 
fort of the state banking board to dis- 
pose of the property at Guthrie of the 
Gresham Mills and the Sun Grain & Ex- 
port Co. now in bankruptcy, has tem- 
porarily been blocked by Frank S. Gresh- 
m, former president, who has applied 
to the district court for an order setting 
iside a contract of sale made recently 
etween the board and the Logan County 
Mill & Grain Co. The contract, which 
provided that the Logan County firm 
should pay $15,000 for the state’s interest 
in the property, was submitted to the 
court, 

In his petition, Mr. Gresham alleges 
that the contract is disadvantageous to 
the depositors of the Oklahoma State 
Bank, that the board had previously ap- 
proved a purchase contract with him 
that was more advantageous, and that 
the proposed sale to the Logan County 
company is merely an option. 

In the contract with the Logan County 
company, which recently was organized 
and incorporated, the banking board 
agreed to continue its efforts to free the 
property of claims and liens held by the 
Fairbanks Co., the United States govern- 
ment, the Bickett Electric Co., the De- 
troit Steel Products Co., and the Pierson- 
Lathrop Grain Co., and the purchasing 
company agreed to place its stock in 
escrow in a Guthrie bank, pending com- 
pletion of the contract. 

This property, once having a value of 
over $500,000, was one of the largest as- 
sets of the Guthrie bank. The bank fail- 
ure cost the state guaranty fund about 
$590,000, and the total collections to re- 
imburse the fund amount to less than 
$1,125. The property has been in pos- 
session of the banking board for several 
years. Complications have increased 
with every effort at sale. 








DOG LIKES MILLING BUSINESS 
Arcuison, Kansas.—Seigfred, a pedi- 
greed German police dog belonging to 
E. B. Hackney, secretary and treasurer 
of the Blair Milling Co., has become so 
attached to the milling business that he 
insists on spending most of his time where 
he can listen to the whir of the machin- 
ery. Last summer he appeared at the 
plant every day with the regularity of a 
veteran employee. When cold weather 
arrived, Seigfred was troybled for a short 
while by the closed doors, but he soon 
learned to open the thumb catch with 
his paws, and enter the mill at his own 
pleasure. He isn’t a very good miller, 
however, as he always leaves the door 

open, even in the lowest temperatures. 





SIGNING OF CONTRACTS 

Although the nature of a contract may 
be such as to require that it be in writing 
and be signed by the parties, omission of 
the signature of one of the parties from 
one of the copies of the contract will not 
invalidate the agreement where the other 
copy has been duly signed, holds the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
sixth circuit, in the case of Gentile Bros. 
Co. vs. Rose (7 Fed. [2d Ser.], 879). 
A. L. H. EET. 
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ST. LOUIS 

There is little or no improvement in the 
domestic demand for flour. The market 
generally is dull. Most millers and flour 
dealers still complain of lack of new 
business. Shipping directions on old or- 
ders have been good for the past few 
weeks, and this has served to clean up 
practically all old bookin Quotations 
are practically unchanged from a week 
ago, but it is reported that resellers are 
again active and are offering flour below 
current market quotations. 

Soft Wheat Flour.——Reports vary as to 
the demand from southern markets. 
Some mills in this district report only a 
light call, while others are enjoying a 
fair volume of business. One southern 
Illinois mill was reported to have sold 
60 per cent of its output last week. No 
doubt many of the buyers in the South 
are being forced into the market, as 
stocks are said to be quite low. 

Hard Wheat Flour——Shipping instruc- 
tions on old bookings are fairly active, 
and little change is shown in the percent- 
age of operation of the mills, due to this 
fact. However, as bakers are not enjoy- 
ing a very brisk business, these old book- 
ings are lasting them longer than antici- 
pated, and very little new business is be- 
ing done. 

Exports.—While export trade has not 
materially improved, several mills were 
able to work some round lots to foreign 
markets last week. One sale was report- 
ed of 2,000 bbls-hard wheat flour to South 
America. Some hard wheat clear also 
was sold for export to Europe. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 13: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.80@9.15 bbl, straight $8.10@8.50, 
first clear $7.10@7.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.50@8.80, straight $8@8.30, first 
clear $6.75@7.10; spring first patent $8.75 
@9.10, standard patent $8.25@8.60, first 
clear $7.10@7.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Web. Tedd xc cde cbvsecevses 28,200 44 
Previous week .......++.++++ 28,200 44 
WOOF BBO .ccccccccscccccece 27,600 43 
Two years ago .....-.+++- 31,100 49 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Feb. 7-18 ....-ccccccccvees 44,800 61 
Previous week ......+«++5+ 41,000 47 
VOOAF QBO .ccccsccccccccecs 46,800 54 
Two years AGO .....++ee0% 47,600 55 


WHEAT 


Good milling qualities of soft wheat 
met a limited demand last week. Other- 
wise the market was draggy, with consid- 
erable common and damaged stuff car- 
ried over, as well as a few cars of No. 2 
red of ordinary quality. Premiums 
ranged 1512@18c over the St. Louis May 
price. There was a narrow milling de- 
mand for hard wheat at reduced pre- 
miums, No. 1 hard and good No. 2 hard 
selling on a basis of 5%c over the St. 
Louis May price. Low grades in dull re- 
quest. Receipts last week, 270 cars ; in 
the previous week, 298. Cash prices, 
Feb. 13: No. 1 red $1.83 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.82@1.83, No. 8 red $1.79@1.80%2, No. 4 
red $1.78; No. 1 hard $1.73, No. 2 hard 
$1.71. 

NOTES 


Phillip Rothrock, federal grain super- 
visor at St. Louis, is on a business trip in 
the South. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, of the New Rich- 
mond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., recently 
visited St. Louis. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, will 
install a yeast plant in one of its now idle 





buildings, with a capacity of 10 tons 
daily. 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., clear flours and feed, St. 
Louis, is spending two weeks in Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Walker McMillan, formerly with the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., is now con- 
nected with the sales department of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 

Mrs. Ellen Anne Mitchell, wife of John 
E. Mitchell, of John E. Mitchell & Co., 
milling machinery, died Feb. 5, after a 
brief illness, from heart trouble follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia. 

At the recent annual meeting in Peoria, 
all officers of the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of Illinois were re- 
elected, and Jacksonville, Ill., was cho- 
sen as the 1927 meeting place. Resolu- 
tions recommending the use of corn sugar 
and approving the various proposed wat- 
erways were passed. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Local flour buying continues on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, but trade with Latin 
America last week was fair. 

Flour prices, Feb. 11: 


-— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.95 $9.60 $10.20 
95 per cent ....... 9.40 8.50 9.60 
100 per cent ...... 9.10 8.30 9.00 
GS evcotesocccecs 9.00 8.10 8.55 
First clear ....... eves 7.80 7.50 
Second clear ..... ewes 7.60 6.25 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 17,656 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 11, according 
to figures supplied by five of the leading 
steamship lines that serve Latin America, 
as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,700 
bags; Colon, 800; Panama City, 780; 
Tumaco, 80; Puerto Barrios, 65; Guate- 
mala City, 280; Guayaquil, 255; Santiago, 
1,350. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 270; Puerto Cortez, 680. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
8,655 ; Cienfuegos, 979. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 2,000; Havana, 900. 

Munson Line: Cienfuegos, 100; Man- 
zanillo, 587; Santiago, 50; Antilla, 300; 
Havana, 715. 

In addition to the above, 1,780 bags 
feed were sent to Havana, 767 to San 
Juan and 585 to Ponce; also 6,936 bus 
wheat to Progreso and 1,250 to Havana. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Feb. 11: 


Destination— Destination— 


Amsterdam .... 1,011 Matanzas ...... 1,114 
AMTHIR ccccoser 300 Mayaguez ..... 450 
Arecibo ......+. 100 Nuevitas ...... 1,804 
METGS cccsvcon 100 Panama City .. 955 
BONO .cccccces 300 Paramaribo ... 58 
Bluefields ..... 406 PORCO cesccsece 1,150 
Buenaventura .. 254 Port au Prince. 1,775 
Caibarien ..... 908 Puerto Barrios. 65 
Carmen ...s0s- 25 Pto. Colombia.. $19 
Cartagena ..... 127 Puerto Cortez.. 680 
Cienfuegos ..... 1,975 Puerto Limon... 25 
COMER ccccccese 800 Puerto Mexico.. 1,600 
Frontera ...... 328 Sagua la Grande 360 
Guatemala City. 851 San Jose ...... 900 
Guayaquil ..... 255 San Juan ..... 1,300 
Havana ....... 10,660 Santiago ...... 3,614 
Kingston ...... 4,910 Tela .......00% 150 
La Ceiba ...... 70 Tumaco ....... 80 
Manzanillo .... 687 Vera Cruz..... 4,250 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reports having inspected 71,428 
bus corn to Feb. 11, and announced the 
elevator stocks on that date as follows: 
wheat, 265,000 bus; corn, 537,000; oats, 
48,000; barley, 2,000. 

NOTES 

H. C. Cole, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
is making a canned goods trip through 
Florida. ° 

E. J. Morel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., called on the local trade 
recently. 


655 





Russell Fortier, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
through Louisiana. : 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, Iil., was a recent visitor here. 

J. W. Thomson, of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation, Chicago, called on the 
New Orleans trade early in February. 

Henry J. Regus has entered the flour 
brokerage business under the firm name 
of the Export Flour Co., with offices at 
107 Decatur Street. He represents the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, the Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co., 
and the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

R. A. Suruivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Slightly lower prices and expectation 
for them to continue are inducing flour 
buyers to hold off, enabled to do so by 
slow demand from consumers. Activity 
consists chiefly of movement on contract, 
although a few cars have been sold to 
buyers whose stocks were exhausted. 
Farming operations are increasing, but 
distributors are only keeping stocks 
large enough to fill orders for small lots 
promptly. Expressions from the trade 
are tinged with optimism, but unsettled 
grain prices hold it in check. 

Quotations, basis 98's, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, Feb. 11: soft winter short pat- 
ents $10.25@11, standard patents $9.25 
@9.75; spring wheat short patents $10.15 
@10.50, standard patents $9.60@9.85; 
hard winter short patents $9@9.35, stand- 
ard patents $8.55@8.90; blended patents, 
$8.75@9; western soft patents, $8.85@9; 
semihard patents, $8.65. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





TELL OF GRAIN CONSUMPTION 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—In a recent announce- 
ment over KMOX, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change radio station, it was explained 
how the grain received at St. Louis last 
year was consumed. Local receipts to- 
taled 74,000,000 bus. Last year over 
435,000 tons of feed were manufactured 
in St. Louis and East St. Louis, for 
which 5,000,000 bus corn and 8,375,000 bus 
oats were used. The market manufac- 
tured 1,245,966 bbls flour, which required 
5,606,847 bus wheat. ‘Two glucose manu- 
facturing plants used about 5,400,000 bus 
corn. ‘The National Stock Yards used 
about 365,000 bus, and miscellaneous 
users consumed about 235,000. 





Flour Production and Movement 


Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1925, to Jan. 30, 1926 (000’s omitted): 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

Flour production, bbls— 


Ce ea 1,975 2,033 2,100 
Dec, 27-Jan. 2.......¢ 1,048 2,250 2,243 
* a EE in MTEL TE 2,515 2,495 2,256 
SS eee rere 2,557 2,653 2,247 
SMM. BT9ED wesc ccesecs 2,476 2,570 2,565 
ie OOD wudo6 0 %s e000 2,360 2,862 2,569 
July 1-Jan. 30 ....... 79,063 83,750 81,047 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 30, 
bbls— 

 _.. ASA 6,002 9,129 11,100 
SEEEED Aicediccevsees 12 26 120 


Wheat, July 1-Jan. 30, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .476,000 626,000 558,000 


EMOTE co ccccedecové 39,222 152,754 61,198 
ST 0 pines as epeiece 11,913 3,407 17,775 
Ground by mills...... 365,271 385,000 372,816 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 30, 

bus— 
At CermmtMals .ccscece 62,730 84,476 75,311 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 87,490 82,677 130,850 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in November and December, 1925, 
as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce (000’s omitted): 











November December 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

New York ....... 414 407 1,313 514 
Philadelphia ..... 429 11 457 14 
Maryland ........ eee 36 72 41 
Lo vaa-04.¢ 0-0 ee5 5 eee 15 
UE bac bdcecece tele 1 o06 1 
i Seer eee 4 4 
New Orleans ..... 45 110 30 109 
Galveston ........ hee 17 ems 20 
San Antonio ..... 79 4 98 5 
Be PEGS iécces%ce 3 1 see 1 
ATIGIEE..oc.00cvceces 1 1 9 eee 
Los Angeles ..... one 1 5 1 
San Francisco ... 1 21 13 $2 
Oregon .....6...-. 774 127 ‘836 68 
Washington ...... 285 125 241 182 
Duluth-Superior... 2,665 ‘oe 621 09s 
Porto Rico ...... ose 1 re 2 
BDoeade. .cvepecis 4,696 872 3,695 1,009 
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CHICAGO 

Conditions in the local market remain 
practically unchanged. Bookings are 
surprisingly light, and complaint about 
lack of business is general. Stocks have 
held out longer than anticipated, and this 
is reflected in the small amount of busi- 
ness being done. There has been some re- 
selling in this market, but not reaching 
the proportions of last year, and the dull 
demand cannot be attributed to this. 

Spring Wheat Flour—There is very 
little activity in flour from the North- 
west. Occasional sales of one to two 
cars are being made, but larger bookings 
are rare, only one of 1,200 bbls being 
made last week. The only encouraging 
feature is that shipping instructions have 
improved somewhat. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There is prac- 
tically no business passing in southwest- 
ern brands. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, are better on hard wheat flour. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Very few inquiries 
are being received by dealers here, in 
spite of the reduction in prices last week. 
Cracker bakers are only taking on small 
quantities, and show no disposition to 
book ahead. Prices named by some soft 
wheat mills indicate that wheat supplies 
in certain milling sections are increasing. 

Rye Flour.—There has been no im- 
provement in the call for rye flour, and 
aside from one sale of 1,000 bbls last 
week, orders were only in small lots. 
Shipping directions are fair. The local 
output totaled 5,000 bbls last week, 
against 8,000 the previous week. White 
was quoted, Feb. 13, at $5.10@5.40 bbl, 
jute, medium at $4.80@5.20, and dark at 
$4@4.35. 

Durum.—There has been some inquiry 
here for resale lots, but not much is avail- 
able. It is reported that the situation 
has been pretty well cleaned up, although 
in the East conditions are not so good. 
Macaroni manufacturers still remain out 
of the market, but are ordering out 
against old contracts quite freely. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Feb. 13, at 4%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%c; No. 3 
semolina, 444c; durum patent, 4@4,c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Feb. 13, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98's and clears in jute: spring 
top patent $8.60@9.15 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.10@8.70, first clear $7@7.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.40@4.80; hard winter short 
patent $8.50@8.80, 95 per cent patent 
$7.95@8.40, straight $7.75@8.20, first 
clear $6.50@7; soft winter short patent 
$8.60@9.30, standard patent $8.30@8.75, 
straight $8.15@8.60, first clear $7.40@ 
7.70. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
Wem Te8S covcccens 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
VOOF OBO coccccces 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 38,000 95 


CASH WHEAT 


The market remains steady so far as 
ae are concerned, but they are 
eginning to slip on red winters. While 
receipts here have not shown much in- 
crease, reports are that mills in soft 
wheat sections are receiving more than 
necessary supplies, and that this should 
be reflected in local receipts very soon, 
as this market is higher than most oth- 
ers. Local demand for red winters is 
spotted. Hard winters also are begin- 
ning to ease off a little, and demand is 
not very active, mill buyers only taking 
choice grades. —— wheat receipts are 
light, and demand is dull. Local receipts 
of all wheat totaled 108 cars last week, 
compared with 111 the previous week and 
224 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 14@16c 
over May, No. 2 red 14@15c over, No. 


8 red 12@14c over; No. 1 hard 6@8c 
over, No. 2 hard 5@7c over, No. 3 hard 
8@5c over; No. 1 dark northern May 
price to 15c over, No. 1 northern May 
price to 10c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.83@1.85 
bu, No. 2 red $1.83@1.84, No. 3 red $1.81 
@1.83; No.1 hard $1.75@1.77, No. 2 
hard $1.74@1.76, No. 3 hard $1.72@1.74; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.69@1.84, No. 1 
northern $1.69@1.79. 


CASH RYE 


The local cash rye market was much 
easier, and demand was only fair for rye 
out of store. Receipts were 11 cars, 
against 19 the week before and 58 a year 
ago. No. 2 was quoted at 92'/2c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 

during the week ended Feb. 13, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

r-Receipts— --Shipments— 

5 8619 1925 


1926 1925 26 
Flour, bbls..... 230 325 147 212 
Wheat, bus.... 346 393 242 629 
Corn, bus...... 2,161 1,683 623 661 
Oats, bus...... 708 1,155 585 824 
Rye, bus....... 26 50 12 117 
Barley, bus.... 184 237 42 676 


VICTOR PLANT REBUILT 


The Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
announces that its building at West 
Nashville, Tenn., which burned Jan. 17, 
has been completely rebuilt and is again 
in operation. It was the main unit of 
its large plant in that city, and the new 
structure is of concrete and steel. A rec- 
ord in construction work was made, the 
crews working. 24 hours daily on the 
building, and full co-operation was also 
received from railroads and machinery 
concerns. Special equipment had to be 
made, and night and day shifts were run 
in order to finish the machinery on time. 
The new building gives the Victor Chemi- 
cal Works a greater capacity than before. 


NOTES 


E. B. Sewell, of Willis Norton & Co., 
millers, Topeka, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor in this market. 

F. E. Bennett, of the Bennett Milling 
Co., Geneva, Ill., spent a few days in 
this market last week. 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago Feb. 11. 

T. Brown and W. E. Foster, of the 
North Star Feed & Cereal Co., Minne- 
apolis, were recent visitors. 

William Cowan & Co., Chicago, is now 
handling the rye flour account of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

J. B. Davis, assistant sales manager for 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent a few days here last week. 

Charles T. Stork, general manager, and 
Dr. F. Visser ’t Hooft, chemist, of Noury 
& Van der Lande, Buffalo, called at this 
office Feb. 10. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, left Feb. 
10 for Pasadena, Cal. He expects to be 
away some months. 

Charles R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont., visited his local representative, 
A. J. Gardner, last week. 

J. W. Blair, of the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, and F. C. Tullis, of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
were in this market last week. 

William F. Worcester, president of the 
Rau Appraisal Co., flour mill appraisers, 
Chicago, is in the South, and expects to 
return the latter part of this month. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., of Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd., mill engineers, Winnipeg, Man., 
called at this office Feb. 12. He was re- 
turning from a several weeks’ trip to 
eastern Canada and New York. 
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J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, called 
at this office Feb. 11, leaving here for 
New Orleans and other southern points 
where he expects to spend several weeks. 

C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo., president 
of the Midland Bakeries, Inc., was in 
Chicago recently visiting his local bak- 
ery. He will also inspect his plants at 
Dubuque, Iowa, Terre Haute, Ind, 
Peoria, Ill, and St. Louis. 

S. T. Edwards & Co., Chicago, feed 
system engineers and dealers in dried 
buttermilk, report an excellent demand 
from feed manufacturers for this com- 
modity. Due to scarcity of offerings, 
prices are very high, being quoted around 
$10 per 100 lbs, f.o.b., creamery. 

Members of the flour trade have re- 
ceived invitations to attend the banquet 
and entertainment of the Chicago Master 
Bakers’ Association, to be held March 
13, to celebrate the fortieth anniversary 
of this organization. It will be held at 
the Lincoln Club. Tickets for the ban- 
quet are $3.50. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour trade is still in a quandary, 
judging by the dullness. Inquiry im- 
proved last week as wheat dropped, and 
this has indicated more activity. Mean- 
while, sales consist almost entirely of 
small lots for quick shipment. Jobbers 
have been doing the bulk of the business, 
and may reasonably be expected soon to 
call on the mills for replenishment. Ship- 
ping instructions have been coming a 
ittle more freely. Prices are lower. 
Quotations, Feb. 13: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $8.90@9.50 bbl, 
straight $8.50@9, first clear $7.30@7.50, 
and second clear $4.40@4.65, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The call for Kansas patent remains 
negligible, but conditions are undergoing 
a change which is accepted as favorable 
to business later on. The decline in 
wheat is moving Kansas flour prices 
away from spring, with which they have 
been virtually on a parity for a month 
or two. Prices are easy and lower. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 13: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $8.80@9.45 bbl, straight 
$8.45@8.95, and first clear $6.90@7.35, in 
98-lb cottons, 

A net drop of 11@11%c bu in the 
rye market last week eliminated any in- 
terest in mill offerings of rye flour. Mills 
in Wisconsin are able to continue opera- 
tions on a moderate scale, but unfilled 
business is gradually disappearing. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 13: fancy patent $5.40@5.50, 
pure white $5.30@5.40, medium $4.95@ 
5.15, pure dark $4.25@4.50, and ordinary 
dark $3.95@4.05, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain prices suffered last week. 
Rye declined 11@11¥c bu, wheat 8@10c, 
corn 1@2¢, oats 1%@2c, and barley 3@ 
4c. Demand is fair, and the movement 
moderate. Closing quotations, Feb. 13: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat $1.65 
@1.76, No. 1 red winter $1.77@1.79, No. 
1 hard winter $1.71@1.73, No. 1 durum 
$1.39@1.42; No. 2 rye, 89%c; No. 3 white 
oats, 40@40%4c; malting barley 62@72c, 
pearling 72@738c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 7-13 .......6. 12,000 3,800 32 
Previous week .... 12,000 2,400 20 
Year ago ......06s 12,000 7,000 59 
Two years ago..... 12,000 3,000 25 
Three years ago... 16,000 8,000 50 
Four years ago.... 16,000 8,000 50 
Five years ago.... 24,000 5,582 24 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Feb. 13, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 22,210 16,390 22,590 28,590 
Wheat, bus.. 30,800 51,800 12,375 28,641 


Corn, bus.... 226,440 307,720 60,832 117,235 

Oats, bus.... 329,940 400,400 90,516 162,298 

Barley, bus.. 166,000 340,800 32,327 138,444 

Rye, bus..... 46,685 62,355 7,550 6,040 

Feed, tons... 570 730 3,354 2,468 
NOTES 


D. E. Dickinson, flour, feed and grain 
merchant of Loyal, Wis., has been elect- 
ed to membership on ’change. 

The executive committee of the Mil- 
waukee Flour Club abandoned its meet- 
ing, which was to have been held on Feb. 
12. The next one will be held March 12. 


Irving C. Lyman is re-engaging in the 


elevator shipping business in Milwaukee 
on his own account, following the dis- 
continuance of this activity by Kneisler 
Bros., with whom Mr. Lyman had been 
associated for four years. 

Edward La Budde, of the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., has been named chair- 
man of the transportation committee of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
to succeed Hugo Stolley, who resigned 
this post as well as the first vice presi- 
dency of the chamber, due to his removal 
to Chicago. The vice presidency will re- 
main vacant until the annual election 
on April 5. 

L. E. Mever. 





MILL, ELEVATOR FIELDMEN 
HOLD MEETING AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I1r1.—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Mill and Elevator Field- 
men’s Association opened Feb. 9 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, with a large at- 
tendance. C. R. McCotter, president, in 
his annual address paid tribute to field- 
men for being partly responsible for the 
improved conditions and the splendid 
growth of the insurance companies they 
represent. They also deserve credit for 
present conditions in the milling and 
grain business, he said. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, again ap 
peared on the program and reviewed 
the work of the Federation, especially 
referring to the cost accounting system 
and work being done to install this plan 
in members’ plants. He brought out va- 
rious factors in the system, which proved 
of much interest to those present. He 
said trial installations are being made in 
plants in various parts of the country. 
and that these were being checked by 
men in the field, and that any discrep- 
ancies would be taken up for considera 
tion by the controllers’ council of the Fed 
eration. Mr. Husband also covered brief- 
ly the mass of bills introduced in the 
present Congress. Eugene Arms, man- 
ager of the Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, led a discussion on business and 
financial surveys, most of those present 
taking part in it. An excellent program 
has been provided by the executive com- 
mittee. 





TRADE DATA DISTRIBUTION 
CALLED GREAT SERVICE 


The need of more and better factual 
data in modern business management, to 
the lack of which many of the “ups and 
downs” of business are attributed, is em- 
phasized in a bulletin issued by the de- 
partment of manufacture of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Since the recent court decisions on the 
subject, it is stated, many trade associa- 
tions have gone into this work, concern- 
ing which much information has been 
gathered by the national chamber and 
will be made available upon request. 

“Trade associations,” says the bulletin, 
“can render to their members no more 
valuable service than perfecting their 
methods of gathering, compiling and re- 
porting to them, and making available to 
the government and public, current fig- 
ures which will give a composite picture 
of what is going on in the industry. It 
is on the basis of such facts that not only 
the producer, distributor and consumer 
may act intelligently, but also that the 
Secretary of Commerce is enabled to re- 
port the trends of industry and business.” 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in November and 
December, 1925, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
November December 
Maine and New Hampshire. 17 











MOEN. S4ASOs 9.0 cay beens ee e* 5 
Se ee 92 56 
BUGAlO ..ccccces wa 1 
New York 6 401 
Maryland A 320 
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CEE R654 6) 4nehs 6a ch cenes a 3 
New Orleans .............. 300 854 
Gem AMOR ics ccrcsccces 83 112 
6-652 ig Hb-0 60-00 200 6 7 16 
pe | Pare oo. an 12 
Los Angeles 5 4 
San Francisco TT 3 10 
TT ee 18 42 
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TOLEDO 


Soft winter wheat standard patent 
jour was quoted, Feb. 13, at $8.75@ 
4.90 bbl, and local springs at $8.75@8.95, 
in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.80 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
on Feb. II. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
18,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. EB cecccvcesesctecss Meee 71 
Previous week ......++++. 35,700 74 
Vear ABO ...cccccseccveses 38,500 80 
Two years ABO ...-++++-0% 35,000 77 
Three years ago .......-++- 34,750 72 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
FelB consavees 48,900 26,135 53 
vious week 84,660 60,152 59 

BF ABO cccccecss 88,260 57,180 64% 
Two years ago..... 69,150 50,913 73 

hr years ago...112,050 52,398 46% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 13, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 


Wheat, bus.. 346,600 35,615 215,600 53,230 

Corn, bus.... 185,000 106,045 80,000 38,825 

Oats, bus.... 79,950 97,260 237,800 116,460 
NOTES 


The name of the McIntosh-Recksteiner 
Co., brokers, Columbus, has been changed 
to the Recksteiner Co., with offices at 411- 
12 Commerce Building. 

R. Wylie Hamilton, son of William 
Hamilton, of William Hamilton & Co., 
flour importers, Glasgow, Scotland, will 
spend two or three months at the plant 
of J. Allen Smith & Co., millers, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in order to get acquainted 
with soft winter wheat flours and the 
method of milling soft winter wheat. 
Mr. Hamilton previously spent six or 
seven months studying milling in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market became more active 
last week, showing a large increase in 
orders received and filled. There is 
practically no export demand. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 13, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib 
sacks, carload lots: soft winter wheat 
best patent $10.25 bbl, first patent $9.85, 
straight $9.75@10; Kansas (hard), $9.75; 
spring, $9.75; clears, in jutes, first $6.25 
@8, second $6@7.25. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


_ Flour buyers displayed little interest 
in new orders last week, current sales 
being only about 30 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the mills. The increased activ- 
ity expected in February did not ma- 
terialize. There is no complaint regard- 
ing specifications on old contracts, and 
aggregate shipments are around two 
thirds of capacity of mills. Little change 
is expected in conditions until values be- 
come more settled. 

Fair demand is reported for red wheat 
at the mills, notwithstanding fluctuations 
in prices. No. 2 red, with bill, Feb. 13, 
was quoted at $1.98@2 bu at Nashville. 

Flour prices are lower. Quotations, 
Feb. 13: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $10.50@11 bbl; standard patent, 
$10@10.25; straights, $9.75@10; first 
clears, $8@8.25. 

Rehandlers report a quiet tone to Min- 
nesota and western flours. Prices, Feb. 
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13: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $10.25@10.50 
bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$9.50@10; standard grades, 30@50c 

cheaper. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
as CSN webcces 170,820 117,135 68.5 


Previous week ... 161,520 107,391 66.4 
BOBP BHO woccess 136,620 102,107 74.7 
Two years ago... 192,180 119,135 61.9 


Three years ago.. 186,480 98,021 52.5 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 13 Feb. 7 
PROG, WEED csc ccvvciives 46,750 48,300 
Wheat, Bae ocvecccccsse 597,000 600,000 
COGR, DUB ccccccecccccns 237,500 230,500 
Ty DE oeabicsecacves 387,500 364,500 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 229 cars. Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market last week presented 
a number of surprises to the trade. The 
sharp breaks, followed by quick reac- 
tions, kept possible purchasers guessing. 
Considerable flour was booked for 60-day 
shipment at 40@50c under the higher 
quotations. The general expectation ap- 
pears to be that prices again will move up 
to the higher levels. Quotations, Feb. 13: 
northwestern spring family patents $9.80 
@10.20 bbl, second patents $9.40@9.60; 
Kansas patents $9.50@9.75, second pat- 
ents $9@9.40; soft winter top patents 
$9.10@9.35, second patents $8.75@9. 

Joserpn A. Leste, Jr. 


ATLANTA 


Flour was dull again last week. Mer- 
chants and dealers appear to be fairly 
well supplied, and more disposed to work 
off present stocks than to increase them in 
anticipation of improved demand. While 
stocks are not considered large, they are 
believed to be sufficient. Prices are prac- 
tically unchanged. J. Hore Ticner. 





FILING FREIGHT CLAIMS 
Standard forms of bills of lading pro- 
vide that claims for loss or injury to 
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freight must be made in writing to the 
initial or delivering carrier within six 
months after delivery, or, in case of non- 
delivery, within six months after lapse of 
a reasonable time for delivery. 

Interpreting this provision in the case 
of Davis vs. Oswald & Taube (149 N. E. 
861), the Ohio supreme court decided 
that a claim was filed by the consignor 
of a shipment in time when it was pre- 
sented within six months after claimant 
acquired knowledge that delivery was 
not made to the consignee, although more 
than six months after arrival of the ship- 
ment. 

The court declared that a common 
carrier is bound to notify the shipper 
within a reasonable time of its failure 
to make delivery to the consignee; and 
that the railway company’s delay in 
giving such notice in this case excused 
the shipper’s delay in filing claim, in the 
absence of any proof that, through other 
information, the shipper knew or should 
have known that there had been nonde- 


livery. 
A. L. H. Srazer. 





CONTINUED DECREASE IN 
U. $S. HOG PRODUCTION 


Hog production in the United States 
continues to decrease, according to the 
December pig survey of the Department 
of Agriculture made in co-operation with 
the Post Office Department. The number 
of sows farrowing in the fall of 1925 was 
15.4 per cent smaller than in the fall of 
1924. The number of pigs saved is re- 
ported as 11.9 per cent smaller. In the 
corn belt states the decrease in sows far- 
rowing was 14.6 per cent, and of pigs 
saved 12.2 per cent. The average number 
of pigs saved per litter was reported 
larger in the fall of 1925 than in that of 
1924. 

The number of sows bred or intended 
to be bred for farrowing in the spring of 
1926 was reported as 11.9 per cent larger 
than the number actually farrowed in the 
spring of 1925 for the United States, and 
11.1 per cent larger for the corn belt. 
Since previous surveys have shown that 
the sows that actually farrowed in the 
spring have fallen from 8 to 10 per cent 
short of the number reported bred in 
the previous December, these figures do 
not indicate any marked tendency to in- 
crease hog production next spring, in 
spite of the comparatively high prices of 
hogs and the exceptionally favorable feed- 
ing ratio between hogs and corn. 

Beginning with the fall of 1923, each 
semiannual survey has shown a decrease 
in the pig crop, compared with the pre- 
vious year. These decreases have brought 
hog production in the United States to 
the lowest point in over 10 years, and in 








Ash Content of Flour Discussed in Bulletin 
Issued by Laboratory 


The Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, a laboratory in which 
millers are the stockholders, has been is- 
suing some interesting bulletins on vari- 
ous subjects pertaining to milling and 
flour. In a recent one, it makes the fol- 
lowing observations on the subject of 
ash in flour: 

While there is no question that there 
is a difference in the working qualities 
of flour having low and flour having high 
ash content, yet the real reason for pro- 
ducing flour with low ash is the demand 
for whiteness of color. The so-called 
specks that are found in flour made from 
clean, sound wheat are nothing more than 
a small amount of bran particles carry- 
ing a high percentage of ash. It is these 
that are responsible for most of the dif- 
ference in color noted in flour. Such 
being the case, it is natural that a flour 
with high ash content should be dark in 
color, and one having a bright color 
should have low ash content. 

Obviously, the best way to produce 
flour with Seer ash content is to grind in 
such a way as to produce a minimum 
amount of fine bran particles that will 
pass through the flour cloths. This in- 
volves ep tem 
ing, as well as judicious adjustment of 
rolls and good bolting. 

Of course there are other factors of 





ring and condition- . 


importance to be considered. Impurities 
in wheat usually have high ash content, 
and if not removed will enter more or 
less into the flour. Plump wheat con- 
tains less ash than shriveled wheat and, 
consequently, the grade of the wheat is 
of importance. It is also probable that 
the ash content of the floury part of the 
kernel (the endosperm) varies somewhat 
in ash content, and to this extent the 
miller is limited in his ability to reduce 
or control the ash content of his flour. 

For example, if the endosperm of the 
wheat contains .40 ash it would be im- 
possible to produce even a short patent 
with any lower ash content than .40; 
on the other hand, if this part of the ker- 
nel contained .30 ash it would be possible 
to produce a _ well-milled patent ap- 
proaching this particular per cent in ash 
content. 

If we are justified in assuming that 
short patents and the flour from certain 
middlings streams are practically pure 
endosperm, then it would appear that 
this part of the kernel actually contains 
between .28 and .40 per cent of ash. 
Higher ash content in straight grade 
flours and clears is due to imperfect sep- 
aration of the bran coats from the endo- 
sperm in the milling process. Part of 
this is unavoidable, even with the best 
milling practice. 
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the corn belt to the lowest point since 
1920. 

The December survey shows a decrease 
in the fall pig crop this year in all re- 
gions except the north Atlantic, where a 
small increase is indicated. The south 
Atlantic states show a smaller decrease 
than the United States as a whole, but 
the south central states show the largest 
decrease of all groups. Hog production 
in the South has declined continuously 
for the last five years, and is probably at 
the lowest point in over 15 years. The 
decrease in the fall pig crop in the west- 
ern states is less than for any other group, 
except the north Atlantic. 


UNORDERED SHIPMENT 
PROPERLY REJECTED 


A decision of the Springfield, Mo., 
court of appeals shows that separate con- 
tracts of sale, although between the same 
parties, are so far independent that 
neither party can compel performance 
of one of the agreements as a condition 
to performance of another. 

In the case before the court—Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. vs. Murry (228 S. W. 
854)—it appeared that defendant placed 
distinct orders for flour with plaintiff in 
May, July and September, and they were 
accepted. The price fixed in each order 
was materially less than that fixed in the 
preceding one. In September, defendant 
gave se instructions covering the 
July and September orders. The mill, 
instead of following these instructions, 
shipped to cover the May and July or- 
ders, drawing draft attached to bill of 
lading for the combined price fixed in 
those orders. Defendant rejected the de- 
livery, and refused to pay the draft. 
The mill then offered to make the draft 
conform to the shipping instructions, if 
defendant would give shipping instruc- 
tions as to the May order. This offer was 
rejected, and the flour shipped was dis- 
posed of elsewhere. 

On being sued for damages, defendant 
asserted, first, that he was induced to 
give the July and September orders 
through a representation made by the 
mill’s salesman that the May order had 
been canceled; and, second, that, if this 
defense was not available, defendant was 
entitled to rely upon the mill’s violation 
of shipping instructions releasing it from 
obligation to accept delivery. Affirming 
judgment in defendant’s favor, the 
Springfield, Mo., court of appeals held 
that the second defense was valid. 

The court indicates that, had defendant 
shown that the mill’s salesman obtained 
the July and September orders on a 
false representation that the May order 
had been canceled, that might have been 
a good defense in itself, but it was found 
that defendant had not sufficiently plead- 
ed such defense. Resting its decision on 
the second ground of defense, the court 
said: 

“Having drawn on defendant, with bill 
of lading attached, for an amount due on 
the purchases, one of which he had never 
given shipping instructions on, was re- 
uiring him to pay more money on that 
draft than his contracts with the plain- 
tiff required him to do. He therefore had 
a legal right to refuse to take up the 
draft and accept the flour.” 








SOUTH AFRICAN CORN MARKETING 

According to the American consul at 
Cape Town the exportable surplus of 
corn in South Africa competes with that 
from Argentina, which is placed on the 
European market at about the same time, 
September to December. Argentine corn 
is carried at a more favorable freight 
rate, it being 5@6s ton less than the 
freight on South African corn. 

The production and exportation of 
South African corn is of importance to 
the North African farmer only to the ex- 
tent that the increasing production in 
South Africa may enable London con- 
signees to hold South African shipments 
in their warehouses several months, so 
that an overproduction of exportable 
corn in South Africa could be placed on 
the European market several months 
after its arrival in London, thus possibly 
competing with that from America. Ap- 
proximately 64 per cent of the crop is 
consumed locally, 16 per cent is exported, 
and the remaining 20 per cent is used 
for feeding animals and for miscellaneous 


purposes, 
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Irrigation as a Factor in Modifying the 
Composition of Grain 


By J. E. Greaves 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE value of grain produced on one 

acre of soil is governed by the qual- 

ity as well as the quantity. Every 
one recognizes that shrunken, frosted or 
smutty grain is inferior to good, clean, 
plump grain. But is a bushel of good, 
plump grain of the same variety grown 
under different conditions of the same 
value? If there be a difference, it is 
of importance both to the consumer and 
producer; to the consumer because it gov- 
erns the nutritive value of the product, to 
the producer because it represents the 
fertility which is being carried from his 
soil. 

Experiments which are being conduct- 
ed at the Greenville Experiment Farm in- 
dicate that the composition of a grain is 
governed, among other things, by the 
quantity of water which is applied to the 
soil during the growing period. The 
grains were grown on a very productive 
calcareous loam of sedimentary origin. 
The surface acre-foot contained 4,904 
Ibs total nitrogen, 2,700 lbs total phos- 
phorus, 60,560 lbs total potassium, 434,- 
365 lbs acid-soluble calcium, and 132,463 
Ibs per acre of soluble magnesium. Hence, 
it was well supplied with all plant food 
except nitrogen. The limiting factor in 
its producing powers is water. » When this 
is increased over the natural 20 inches of 
rainfall yearly there is a great increase in 
the yield. Wheat which was grown on 
this soil with no irrigation water con- 
tained 14.95 per cent protein, that grown 
with 20 inches of irrigation water only 
12.35 per cent; oats without irrigation 
17.2 per cent protein, and that grown with 
irrigation 12.31; barley without irrigation 
12.86 per cent, and with irrigation water 
10.85. Hence, the individual who feeds 
his family 100 lbs dry wheat is getting 
2.6 lbs more protein; if he feed his horses 
100 Ibs dry-farm oats they are getting 
4.89 lbs more protein; and if he feed his 
hogs 100 Ibs dry-farm barley they are 
receiving 2.01 lbs more protein than if the 
watered grain is used. This is very sig- 
nificant, for we find that the expensive 
item in the diet of man, horse, and hog is 
the protein. However, we cannot say that 
the dry-farm grain is superior to the 
irrigated grain until we have examined 
the other constituents which compose it. 

Every change which occurs in the ani- 
mal is dependent upon the ash content 
of its body. Animals will die sooner if 
fed on a diet composed of water, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, proteins, and vitamins, but 
receiving no ash, than will similar animals 
receiving only water. Therefore, it is 
essential to know whether irrigation wat- 
er is increasing or decreasing the ash con- 
tent of our common grains, The ash con- 
tent of grain grown under the two condi- 
tions is given below: 


Wheat Oats Barley 
Nonirrigated grain ... 1.561 3.344 2.366 
Irrigated grain ....... 2.284 4.390 3.228 — 


These results show us that the produc- 
er sells wheat with 46 per cent more ash, 
oats with 31 per cent more, and barley 
with 26 per cent more when grown with 
large quantities of irrigation water than 
when grown with small. This would be 
22 Ibs for a 50-bu crop of wheat, 33 for 
100-bu crop of oats, and 39 for a 75-bu 
crop of barley. This excess all comes 
from the soil, and hence would be pro- 
duced at a higher cost per unit than 
would grains produced with less water. 
However, for the feeding of young grow- 
ing animals, milk cows, laying hens, and 
for the growing child the irrigated grain 
would be supplying the greatest quanti- 
ties of needed ash. In short, all individu- 
als in need of increased ash in the diet 
may well turn to the irrigated grains in 
preference to the nonirrigated, although 
by so doing they may be getting less 
proteins. All healthy animals can read- 
ily handle an excess ash diet, but a defi- 
cient ash diet works irreparable damage. 

Is it the essential ash constituents or 
only the nonessential which are being in- 
creased? With regard to phosphorus, 
this is answered in tabular form below: 

Wheat Oats Barley 


Nonirrigated grain .. 0.2953 0.2793 0.3090 


Irrigated grain ...... 0.45678 0.3782 0.4023 


This means that for the production of 
a 50-bu crop of wheat 4.9 Ibs, a 100-bu 
crop of oats 2.9, and a 75-bu crop of 
barley 4.2 lbs, more phosphorus are re- 
moved from the soil if grown with irriga- 
tion water than if grown without. Con- 
versely, it means that the purchaser of 
grains grown under irrigation obtains 
these greater quantities of phosphorus if 
he purchases grain grown with irrigation 
water. 

Phosphorus enters largely into the 
building of bone, nervous tissue, and vital 
organs in the body; hence, animals kept 
on a grain diet would probably find these 
extra quantities of phosphorus sufficient 
to build stronger bones and sounder bod- 
ies than they would without them. If fed 
to milk cows it would modify the phos- 
phorus and calcium content of the milk, 
and this in turn would modify the nutri- 
tive value and may modify the digestibil- 
ity of the milk. 

The irrigated grain is also taking more 
potassium from the soil and yielding more 
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the lower animals, is increased to an even 
greater extent than is the potassium. 
Wheat Oats Barley 
Nonirrigated ........ 0.1027 0.1464 0.1066 
Irrigated ............ 0.2625 0.1783 6.1448 
Irrigation water increases the calcium 
content of wheat 2.55 times, of oats 1.41 
times, and barley 1.36 times. Such dif- 
ferences as these would be significant, 
both in animal and in human nutrition. 
The magnesium content which governs 
in a degree the laxative action of a food 
is likewise increased. 
Wheat Oats Barley 
Nonirrigated ........ 0.1698 0.1319 0.1794 
pA 0.2236 0.2181 0.1950 
Wheat increased in magnesium content 
due to irrigation water 32 per cent, oats 
65 per cent, and barley 9 per cent. 
Considering the extent to which irriga- 
tion water has modified the mineral ele- 
ments in these grains, it is easy to see how 
a ration of irrigated grain would carry 
sufficient calcium and phosphorus, if fed 
to swine, to produce strong, normal bones, 
which is not the case with corn alone. 
Moreover, it is possible that the various 
results obtained by different feeders may 
be due to this big difference in ash con- 
tent of irrigated and nonirrigated grain. 
Moreover, there may be cases where hu- 
man individuals are living on a restricted 
diet in which, if given the irrigated grains, 





Architect’s Drawing of Summer Home Designed for B. B. Sheffield’s Estate on the 
St. Croix River 


to the consumer, as may be seen from 
these results: 
Wheat Oats Barley 
Nonirrigated ........ 0.3965 0.4176 0.3886 
Irrigated ..2..0.0000. 0.5351 0.5461 0.5462 
Wheat grown with irrigation water con- 
tains 35 per cent more potassium, oats 
31 per cent, and barley 41 per cent, than 
when grown without irrigation. When 
we recall that potassium is one of the 
elements which the farmer has to apply 
to his soil, we find that his removing it in 
greater quantities constitutes to him an 
important economic problem. 
Calcium, which is the element most 
often deficient in the food of man and 


there may be no nutritional disturbance 
which may occur if existing on the dry- 
farm grains. 

It is certain that the results are signifi- 
cant to the dietitian who is feeding indi- 
viduals with kidney disorders, as if fed 
on the irrigated grains the individual may 
be getting from 26 to 46 per cent more 
ash than if fed on dry-farm grains. 

There is a strong argument as to the 
fallacy of overirrigation from the stand- 
point of soil fertility, for it is depleting 
the soil in two ways: (1) it is washing 
out the soluble nitrogen and thus pro- 
ducing a low protein grain, and (2) it is 





Mr. Sheffield, Surveying the Installation of an Irrigation Pumping Plant on His 
Ranch in Montana 
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causing the grain to take up larger quan- 
tities of potassium and phosphorus than it 
otherwise would, thus unnecessarily de- 
pleting the soil and making it necessary 
for the farmer to sell his fertility at a 
lower price per unit than he otherwise 
would. 


MONTANA ASKS ACTION ON 
PROTEIN BASIS GRADING 


Great Faris, Mont.—Much interest 
has been aroused among millers and wheat 
growers of Montana by the request for 
immediate action on the matter of grad- 
ing wheat on a protein content basis 
made to William M. Jardine, Secretary 
of Agriculture, by T. J. Walsh and B. 
K. Wheeler, senators from Montana. 
Another matter brought up for consid 
eration concerned devising a plan by 
which can be stopped what Montana mill- 
ers contend is a “deception practiced by 
millers of the Pacific Coast,” in which 
Montana millers suffer a disadvantage. 

Montana millers have been under the 
impression for some time that Montana 
wheat, which is obtained at a low export 
freight rate on the ground that it is to 
be converted into flour for shipment 
abroad, is being mixed with the softer 
wheat grown on the Pacific Coast, and the 
flour therefrom sold in the coast states 
where Montana millers have built up a 
profitable trade. 

In presenting these questions to Dr 
Jardine Mr. Walsh said: “It is our pur 
pose to ascertain whether the departmen 
could not devise some method by whic): 
that deception could be stopped and th 
coast mills be prevented from taking ad 
vantage of the export rate on wheat the) 
actually put into the local trade.” 

Because Montana wheat is high in pro- 
tein content, and therefore in demand 
by millers for combining with soft wheat 
to make a high quality flour, growers in 
this state have been agitating movement 
since last fall whereby a system of grad- 
ing will be established by the Departmen 
of Agriculture with the protein content 
as a basis. 








FARM RELIEF BILLS FAIL 
TO CONSIDER CONDITIONS 


Some of the practical difficulties in 
volved in the various proposed farm re 
lief bills, recently introduced into the 
House and the Senate, are mentioned by 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill 
ers’ National Federation, in a_bulletir 
issued to members of that organization 
Mr. Anderson points out that none of th 
schemes proposed take account of the 
competitive influences which determin« 
the value of different. kinds of wheat 
nor of the possibility of encouraging th« 
use of substitutes, adulterations and ad 
mixtures, or the dislocations in price re 
lationships and normal competition ir 
agricultural products which would resuli 
from the artificial control of a singl 
commodity. Neither do any of them con 
tain adequate means for putting the ex- 
porter of manufactured products, such as 
flour, on a parity with the exporter of 
the raw material. Moreover, none of 
these bills adequately provide for the 
possible effect of an increase in the 
American surplus upon the world price 
or the possibility of retaliation by othe: 
exporting and importing countries. 


ADVANTAGE IS SEEN FOR 
MONTANA WHEAT GROWERS 


Great Faris, Mont.—The proposed 
Columbia basin project would prove an 
advantage to Montana wheat growers in- 
stead of a detriment, according to J. C 
Templeton, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, as it 
would increase the production of low pro- 
tein wheat in the Pacific Coast area, and 
subsequently enlarge the demand for 
Montana’s high protein cereal to blend 
with the coast product. Another advan 
tage to Montana would be that this state, 
already so situated in the market that 
eastern and western millers are bidding 
for its wheat, will occupy a better posi 
tion in the markets. 








One of every five North Dakota farms 
has a tractor, according to census records 
sent to the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 
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president of a half dozen or more 
milling and terminal elevator com- 
panies, is sometimes referred to as 
“Dean” of the milling industry in the 
Northwest, but few, outside of those in- 
timate with him, know that he is an 
qually successful stock ranchman, or 
that his hobby is his trout preserve on 
in estate on the banks of the St. Croix 
River, where he is developing what prom- 
ses to be one of the most picturesque 
immer country places in the Northwest. 
he latter is located 38 miles from Min- 
ieapolis, and can easily be reached by 
iutomobile in about an hour. It is there 
that Mr. Sheffield spends his week ends 
during the spring and summer, when not 
at the ranch, 

The property on the St. Croix consists 
of 150 acres, mostly woodland, with a 
clearing here and there for raising fruit 
and garden truck. Two concrete dams 
have been built, which have created 
small lakes or ponds, and these, with 
the spring-fed streams flowing through 
the property, have been well stocked with 
brook trout. Mr. Sheffield takes con- 
siderable pleasure in inviting his friends 
out to his country place and entertaining 
them with a fish dinner in the open, which 
he himself prepares over large grills built 
for the purpose. 

In the middle of the property, on a 
promontory overlooking the river, a 
clearing has been made for a rustic sum- 
mer home. Cedar logs are to be used in 
its construction. A photograph from the 
architect’s model of this home is shown 
in an accompanying illustration. 

I he ranch, however, is Mr. Sheffield’s 
pride. Located 16 miles west of Miles 
City, Mont., it consists of about 10,000 
acres, 9,000 of which are fenced for pas- 
turage and 1,000 irrigated for growing 
alfalfa and corn. This is said to be one 
of the largest individual irrigating proj- 
ects in the entire West. 

he water is pumped from the Yellow- 
stone River by a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
oil engine. The 28-in pump used is cap- 
able of irrigating about 120 acres daily, 
so that when necessary the entire 1,000 
acres can be adequately supplied with 
moisture in eight or nine days. The ex- 
pense for oil power is estimated by Mr. 
Sheffield to be only about 6c per acre. 
With the equipment installed, it takes 


B B. SHEFFIELD, of Minneapolis, 
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An Irrigated Field of Alfalfa on the Montana Ranch of B. B. Sheffield 


The Ranching and Trout Fishing Proclivities of B. B. Sheffield 


six men to do the irrigating work and, 
up to date, it has proved entirely satis- 
factory. On the ranch are four flowing 
artesian wells, which provide an ample 
supply of pure drinking water for the 
live stock. 

In live stock, Mr. Sheffield specializes 
in cattle and hogs. He raises all the 
alfalfa and corn needed, and finishes his 
stock for market. Last year he sold 
$18,000 worth of hogs and 10 carloads 
of cattle. The hogs brought top of the 
market prices in Chicago, and equaled 
any received from Iowa. One carload 
alone brought $3,800. The cattle also 
were a surprise to the stockyards people 
in Chicago, nothing like them ever having 
before been received from as far west as 
Montana. At present on the ranch are 
upward of 2,000 head of Hereford cattle. 
The ranch is in charge of one of the best 
live stock men in the state, and is a show 
place to which tourists to that part of 
Montana are taken. Mr. Sheffield visits 
the ranch at regular intervals, and takes 
a personal, active interest in its manage- 
ment. 

B. B. Sheffield was born in Nova 
Scotia in 1860. With his parents he 
moved to Faribault, Minn., where he lived 
for 40 years. For the last 20 years he has 
resided in Minneapolis. His father 
owned a half interest in an 80-bbl water- 
power mill located five miles from Fari- 
bault, but was not actively identified with 
its management. 

In June, 1880, young Sheffield graduated 
from Shattuck School in Faribault, and 
passed his examination for entrance into 
Yale University. The following August, 
however, the mill in which his father was 
interested got into bad condition finan- 
cially, and Mr. Sheffield, Sr., was forced 
to buy his partner’s interest, for which 
he paid $1,000. Instead of going to col- 
lege, B. B. Sheffield went to work in the 
mill, virtually taking charge of it, and 
he has been actively identified with mill- 
ing ever since. 

Mr. Sheffield soon realized that a small 
mill had very little chance for success. 
The railroad was five miles away, and all 
the flour and feed had to be hauled by 
wagon. Under his management, how- 
ever, the business prospered, and he was 
soon able to increase the capacity of the 
mill to 800 bbls. He then induced the 
Milwaukee railroad to build a 242-mile 


spur from its main line. This was the 
impetus needed, and the mill was gradual- 
ly increased in size to 1,000 bbls daily. It 
was doing a successful business when it 
burned. 

Mr. Sheffield then bought the Polar 
Star Mill, of 500 bbls capacity, in Fari- 
bault. On Dec. 23, 1895, excavating for 
an addition to this property was started, 
and on May 1, the following year, the en- 
larged mill started grinding with a ca- 
pacity of 1,700 bbls. It was an almost 
entirely new building, and the under- 
taking was somewhat of a winter con- 
struction feat in those days. 

The mill was a success from the start. 
Mr. Sheffield sold a half interest in the 
business to H. H. King, and they op- 
erated under the name of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co. The company also 
owned the mill at Morristown, Minn. 
After a few years, Mr. King and he 
separated, the former taking the mill at 
Faribault and Mr. Sheffield the mill at 
Morristown and a string of country ele- 
vators. 

Two years later, he joined forces with 
the Commander Mill Co., of Montgom- 
ery, Minn. Associated with Mr. Shef- 
leld in the combination were W. D. 
Gregory, W. G. Gooding, W. H. Sud- 
duth and W. J. Russell. 

Since then Mr. Sheffield’s milling in- 
terests have continued steadily to ex- 
pand, until now he is president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Commander Mill 
Co., Empire Milling Co., and Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., operating mills at Min- 
neapolis, Stillwater, Montgomery, Mor- 
ristown, Janesville, Madelia and Kenyon, 
Minn., with an actual capacity of up- 
ward of 11,000 bbls daily. This year the 
combined output of these mills will 
probably exceed 3,000,000 bbls. Mr. 
Sheffield is also president of the Shef- 
field Elevator Co. and the Commander 
Elevator Co. His terminal and country 
elevators have a combined capacity of 
over 5,000,000 bus. 

Mr. Sheffield has always taken a keen 
interest in the welfare of the blind and 
deaf, and for many years he was presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State School for 
these unfortunates. He is vice president 
of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association, and a director of the North- 
field & Southern Minnesota Railway. 
For the past 25 years he has been a trus- 






tee of Shattuck School. As a successful 
miller, he has always been active in the 
affairs of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, serving on many important com- 
mittees and as a director. 

Speaking of his past experiences, Mr. 
Sheffield says that, while competition is 
keen nowadays and conditions not al- 
ways satisfactory, business is a snap 
compared with what it was during the 
first 15 years he was in business as a 
country miller. In that period there were 
19 milling failures in Rice County, Min- 
nesota, alone. The country millers were 
not able for a long time to discover what 
their main trouble was. Later this de- 
veloped when they found out that the 
mills of Minneapolis were shipping flour 
to Chicago, under the old rebate system, 
at the equivalent of 7c per 100 lbs, or 
1l5c bbl, while the rate from Faribault 
to Chicago was 60c bbl. This was before 
the passage of the interstate commerce 
laws. 


PRICE STABILIZATION OF 
FLOUR, BREAD IS SOUGHT 


MeELsourne, Victoria, Jan. 9.—Repre- 
sentatives of millers and bakers are striv- 
ing to secure stability in bread and flour 
prices. The plan is that members of the 
bakers’ association shall buy flour only 
from members of the millers’ association, 
and that the flour shall be bought at the 
prices fixed by the millowners’ associa- 
tion. The bakers, of course, would be 
required to adhere to the prices deter- 
mined by the bakers’ association. Pro- 
vided that the bakers secured their flour 
under these conditions, and refrained 
from selling bread at cut rates, at the end 
of six months they would be entitled to a 
rebate from the millers concerned. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 








ELEVATOR TO BE REBUILT 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Reconstruction of 
Elevator E, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, at Milwaukee, in time 
to handle the bulk of the 1926 crop move- 
ment, is a prospect pleasing to the Mil- 
waukee grain trade, which has been op- 
erating- under serious handicaps since 
storage and handling facilities were 
sharply reduced in June, 1924, by the 
fire which destroyed all but the concrete 
tanks of the house. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY SITUATION 


Certain United States newspapers, 
notably. the Wall Street Journal, are tak- 
ing extraordinary interest in the Cana- 
dian railway situation and are showing 
an equally extraordinary lack of knowl- 
edge of the real condition with regard to 
these great public services in Canada. 
The Journal is apparently doing all it 
can to destroy public confidence in public 
ownership of railways as this is now man- 
ifested by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. If one were to judge by state- 
ments made in that paper by one signing 
himself P. A. O'Farrell, this country is 
doing its railways irreparable harm by 
allowing existing conditions to continue. 
This writer evidently overlooks the fact 
that, willy-nilly, Canada was forced to 
take over the railways that now com- 
prise the Canadian National system, and 
is likewise under inescapable compulsion 
to operate thése_roads. 

All things considered, the government 
railways are doing remarkably well, and 
Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
company, who, by the way, is a former 
United States railway man, deserves the 
highest credit for the way in which he has 
brought order out of the chaos that re- 
sulted from former private ownership of 
what is now the Canadian National sys- 
tem. It is true that Canada is losing 
money as a result of its ownership of this 
railway, but none of this loss is incurred 
in operation of the lines. It is made up 
entirely of interest and other charges 
on debts accumulated by former private 
owners under government guaranties. 

This latter fact is the crux of the 
whole situation, and is the one element 
that American journalistic critics over- 
look when discussing Canadian railway 
affairs. Were Canada to dispose of its 
railway system tomorrow, it would still 
have most of these charges to pay, as it 
is very unlikely a buyer could be found 
who would take over the Canadian Na- 
tional system at what it cost. Ultimate- 
ly, Canada will work out of its predica- 
ment, but it will not do so by accepting 
the advice of newspaper writers across 
the line who seem to think that this coun- 
try should get rid of its publicly owned 
railroads regardless of the price any 
possible buyer would be willing to pay. 

Undoubtedly, a good deal of what is 
being said by newspapers on both sides 
of the line on this subject is prompted 
by sympathy for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which is a privately owned com- 
pany and one of the greatest transporta- 
tion systems in the world. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Canadian Pacific has to face the 
keenest sort of competition from the pub- 
licly owned roads, and its earnings are 
being cut into by this fact. Every Cana- 
dian who loves his country has a supreme 
admiration for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., and would agree to any 
reasonable measure that would protect 
this private road from unfair competi- 
tion, if there is such a thing. Whatever 
the fate of the Canadian National lines 
mav be, the Canadian Pacific is sure that 
this public sympathy and its expression 
in parliamentary action, if anything of 
that kind is necessary, will enable it to 
continue earning reasonable dividends. 


TORONTO 


Millers report a continuing dullness in 
their spring wheat flour trade. Sales to 
domestic buyers are light. No stocks of 
flour beyond current requirements are 
being carried by jobbers or retail mer- 
chants. As for the baking business, it is 
so fully covered by old contracts that 
new sales are very small. Prices show no 
change, though lists are frequently cut 
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Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


British West Indian Trade 


Toronto, Ont.—We wish to call the attention of Canadian flour millers to 
the fact that the department of trade and commerce, Ottawa, has published, 
through its commercial intelligence service, two articles on the British West 
Indian flour trade which should be of the greatest value to all Canadian millers 


who are interested in West Indian markets. 


These articles were written by 


H. R. Poussette, Canadian trade commissioner at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
and have made their appearance in the Commercial Intelligence Journal, a 
publication of the department of trade and commerce, Ottawa. Mr. Poussette 
is excellently qualified to write on this subject, and the two articles referred 
to are brimming with information that every Canadian miller should have. 








where business worth having is offered. 
Quotations, Feb. 13: 


Feb. 13 Feb. 6 
We MOORES .n cc cccccccdecies $9.10 $9.10 
PGES ca ccc ccccccrcccscssg 8.85 8.85 
BOCONGS cicccicccccsvevesess 8.60 8.60 
Firat CIOAPS 2... .cccccecccces 7.50 7.50 
Pe GOED a6 cbr ctesckes ease 6.30 6.30 
Weed BOGP ..ccccccccicccvve 5.00 5.00 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winter.—This flour is offering 
freely, and the market is overstocked. 
Buyers are picking up good bargains. 
Compared with a week ago, prices are 
10@25c bbl lower. Today (Feb. 13) sell- 
ers are asking for car lots, in secondhand 
jute bags, $6 bbl, track, Toronto, or $6.15, 
Montreal. Bulk lots at seaboard for ex- 
port are quoted at $5.90, in buyers’ bags. 

Export Trade.—Spring wheat millers 
report sales light and the market quiet. 
Bids are out of line. For best brands of 
export patent the asking price (Feb. 13) 
was 45s per 280 lbs, in 140-Ib jutes, c.i.-f., 
February-March seaboard loading for 
the United Kingdom. 

Sales of winters for export are fairly 
numerous, and mills making this flour 
are doing proportionately more than 
those selling springs. Prices are about 
Is lower than a week ago. Quotations, 
Feb. 13: cable bids, 39s 6d@4ls; sales, 
41s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb cotton, c.i.f., 
Glasgow or London. 


WHEAT 


Ontario farmers are offering their re- 
maining stocks of wheat freely, and there 
is not enough buying power to meet deliv- 
eries. Consequently, prices are lower. 
On Feb. 13 wagon lots of No. 2 red, white 
or mixed were selling at mill doors for 
$1.25@1.35 bu, and car lots on track at 
country points for $1.35@1.40. 

Western spring wheat declined 5c 
bu last week, No. 1 northern was quoted 
(Feb. 13) at $1.7014 bu, track, Bay ports; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for coarse grains is keeping up 
well, and a fairly brisk business is being 
done. Prices in most lines are lower. 
Quotations, Feb. 13: Ontario oats 42@ 
44c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country points, 
according to freights; barley, 66@70c; 
rye, 92@97c; American corn, No. 2 yel- 
low, 90c, delivered, Toronto; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western oats 49@50c, ci.f., Bay 
ports; No. 1 feed 47142@48%c; standard 
recleaned screenings, $26.50 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


NOTES 


William Simpson, flour broker, New 
York, was in Toronto on Feb. 12. 

Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd., flour, feed 
and grain broker, Toronto, has moved its 
office from 28 Scott Street to 1402 Royal 
Bank Building. 

Hunt Bros., Ltd., London, Ont., is 
completing arrangements to replace with 
a smaller plant its flour mill which 
burned over a year ago. 

B. H. Meyers, who formerly owned and 
operated the Peterborough (Ont.) Ce- 





real Co., Ltd., is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the 1,000-bbl flour milling plant 
of this company. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
its sales booklet, “The Maple Leaflet,” for 
January, has an interesting article by its 
export department on the prospect for 
future prices for Canadian spring wheat. 


The amount of Canadian wheat being 
ground in bond by United States mills 
has been declining steadily since October. 
In that month 38,172,000 bus were so 
used, in November 2,359,000, in Decem- 
ber 2,051,000, and in January 1,010,000. 

W. R. Clarke, formerly with the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. and who was at one 
time with the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., has rejoined the latter company, 
and is now on his way to Great Britain 
on a special mission connected with the 
export business. He will also visit con- 
tinental markets. 

Changes have been effected in the man- 
agement of the James Goldie Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Galt Flour Mills Co., Galt, and 
S. J. Cherry & Son, Ltd., Preston, all of 
which companies have for some time been 
under one ownership and management, 
whereby W. H. McCarthy is now man- 
ager, R. W. Knott secretary, and Robert 
Barber sales manager and treasurer. 

C. S. Edmunds and E. Harvey, late of 
Christie Brown & Co., Ltd., Toronto, have 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
biscuit and confectionery plant of Wil- 
liam Paterson, Ltd., manufacturer of 
biscuit and confectionery, Brantford, Ont. 
They expect to become active in the man- 
agement of this concern, and plan on in- 
creasing its capacity. The Paterson 
business has been in existence since 1863, 
and its products are widely known in 
Canada. 


The board of railway commissioners 
for Canada held a sitting in Ottawa 
on Feb. 16 to hear the argument on an 
application of the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan for equalization of 
rates on grain and flour to Pacific Coast 
ports with those for shipment to Fort 
William. This is an old subject of argu- 
ment in connection with Canadian rail- 
way rates, and the provinces named, to- 
gether with British Columbia, will not be 
satisfied until this equalization is carried 
into effect. 


VANCOUVER 


Business is dull. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing prevails. Buyers appear to lack con- 
fidence in the market. Export business 
continues good. The Orient purchased 
heavily last week. Nearly all the large 
mills have sold their output of low grade 
flour up to the end of March. Last week, 
sales were made to the United Kingdom 
of top grades by several mills for Feb- 
ruary and March loading at Vancouver, 
leaving them in a very happy position. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver remain 
firm, with a good demand for all grades. 
No. 1 northern is quoted at 4@4%c over 
Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern %@Ic 
under, No. 3 northern 642@7c under, No. 
4 wheat 183@14c under, No. 5 wheat 25 
@26c under. The United Kingdom has 
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been an active buyer of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
and the Orient of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, 


NOTES 


Norman P. Lambert, western man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, stopped here on his way to the 
Orient. He sailed Feb. 7, and will be ab- 
sent several months. 


The work on the gallery of the Colum- 
bia grain elevator, which was blown down 
last week during a tornado, is nearing 
completion, and it is expected it will be 
available to load vessels again by Feb. 20, 

Exporters are experiencing difficulty in 
getting supplies forward to Vancouver, 
due to the limited drying facilities here, 
and railways are maintaining a permit 
system to prevent congestion. Farmers 
are allowed to ship their grain to Van- 
couver without a permit, irrespective of 
its condition, whereas exporters and cle- 
vator companies can only move theirs 
here under permit, and it must be dry 
grain. This is considered very unfair by 
exporters. 

H. M. Camerow. 


WINNIPEG 


Conditions in this market are prac- 
tically unchanged from those of a week 
ago. Domestic buying is weak, and siiles 
being effected are from hand to mouth. 
Most of the larger mills are clearing up 
old contracts, and this business is enabling 
them to operate to a modicum of their 
capacity. Export demand appears to be 
completely lacking. Prices remain wun- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Feb. 13, at $9.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.65, and first clears at $7.05, 
Fort William basis; cotton, 15c over. 
Alberta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


oF utures——\ 
Cash May Juiy 


OE aa $1.55% $1.56% $1.55% 
ay os ress 1.56% 1.58 1.56% 
ae ee 1.54% 1.55% 1.54% 
SY eer 1.55% 1.56 1.55% 
ay gee 1.54% 1.55 1.54% 
POG OE vniccess 1.52% 1.53% 1.52% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Feb. 11 averaged 327 
cars per day, compared with 340 for the 
preceding week, and 359 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

Somewhat heavy liquidation at the he- 
ginning of the week accounted for the 
lower range of values which marked trad- 
ing in this market. Lack of export buy- 
ing has resulted in a weak tone generally, 
and at no time has business been more 
than moderate. On Feb. 11 some fair 
buying by commission houses improved 
the tone of the market, and prices fluc- 
tuated considerably within a small range. 
Heavy offerings of Argentine and Aus- 
tralian wheat in foreign markets are t!ie 
cause of the present small export demand 
for Canadian grain. Cash wheat is du!l, 
and offerings extremely light. Even at 
this, there was not sufficient demand io 
absorb what came out. Export buying 
has been negligible. Local millers have 
taken very little, on account of the indi’- 
ferent demand now existing for flour. 

The market for coarse grains continues 
extremely dull, and without feature of 
any sort. Export demand has been eii- 
tirely lacking. Prices have evinced 4 
general weakness, in sympathy with 
wheat. Quotations, Feb. 13: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 4444c bu; barley, 
5844c; rye, 90%c. 

NOTES 

John S. Teasdale and J. M. McDonald. 

the two Australian delegates attending 
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the conference of wheat pool executives 
at St. Paul, Minn., spent a few days at 
Winnipeg, on their way to the United 
States. 

The executive of the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool is at present busily engaged 
upon negotiations with the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., with the 
object of acquiring the latter organiza- 
tion’s elevator system. This comprises 
450 country elevators, and large terminals 
at Port Arthur and Buffalo. 

A Saskatchewan dispatch states that 
the registered seed growers’ association 
of that province recently shipped from 
Moose Jaw 2,000 bus registered Marquis 
wheat to Buenos Aires. M. P. Tullis, 
Saskatchewan field crops commissioner, 
states that this comprises the only sub- 
stantial shipment of pedigree Marquis 
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wheat that has ever gone from North 
America to South America. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

The volume of business is small, de- 
mand from both domestic and foreign 
. buyers being still very limited. Prices 
are unchanged. The undertone last week 
was easy, in sympathy with the weakness 
in the cash wheat situation at Winnipeg. 
Quotations, Feb. 13: first patents $9.10 
bbl, second patents $8.60, bakers $8.20 
@8.40, ex-track, jute, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Trade in winter wheat flour is slow, and 
prices are fairly steady. Quotations, 
Feb. 13, $6.60@6.70 bbl, secondhand jute, 
ex-track, for car lots; broken lots $6.80 
@6.90, ex-store. A. E. Perxs. 








Further Editorial Reflections Upon the 
Problem of Food Mergers 


rQvHE trickle of editorial comment on 
food combinations which began to 
seep from the metropolitan press 
e days ago has transformed itself into 
deluge. Regardless of diametrically 
pposed points of view, editors are of 
one mind in that something deserves to be 
|. The Ward Food Products and the 
National Food Products corporations are 
heid aloft and scrutinized from various 
ancles. William B. Ward is ridiculed, 
denounced, or as roundly applauded. 
Food combines in the abstract are care- 
fully analyzed, and results announced are 
pro or con as the case may be. 

‘he Chicago Evening Post remarks 

ctieally: 

‘If the managers of the $2,000,000,000 

ipany can so manage their business 

to benefit the public and at the same 
me make a satisfactory return on their 
ivestment, it would be most commend- 
ble in them to donate to welfare enter- 
prises. The first beneficence that should 
suggest itself, as a business proposition, 
would be to lower cost and increase qual- 
ity, quantity and service to the consumers 
of their product. What more reason is 
there for expecting the food users to sup- 
port a hospital they may never see than 
there would be to expect the same from 
those who buy fuel, clothing or pay 
freight bills?” 

Commenting upon the recently inaugu- 
rated government investigation, the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press observes: 

“And now the dear old antitrust laws 
are going to be put through their paces 
again. William B. Ward has been mak- 
ing big bakeries out of little ones, with 
something special in the line of a food 
products corporation on the side, and the 
Department of Justice is going for him 
with a determination and vigor that ought 
to satisfy the most hardened and incur- 
able trust buster still in the game. How 
much more intelligent it would be for the 
government to let what is doubtless a 
natural economic development take its 
course, and concern itself with seeing that 
the public gets the benefits to which it is 
entitled from the increasing efficiency of 
the technology and organization of the 
bread baking industry! If there are ad- 
vantages in large scale enterprise, the 
wise course is to profit by them through 
constructive regulation designed to give 
the public its share. But that is not the 
policy of the government, nor can it be so 
long as a purely negative and outdated 
principle of regulation is in the statutes. 
The antitrust laws have outlived what- 
ever usefulness they may have had. They 
have never done a great deal of good; but 
they can do a great deal of harm by 
blocking industrial evolution.” 

A somewhat different attitude is taken 
by the Kansas City Star, which declares: 

“It is gratifying to note the govern- 
ment has stepped in, in time to prevent 
menacing consolidations rather than to 
wait to unscramble them. The Sherman 
law still is on the books, and the pro- 
posed bread mergers afford a good rea- 
son for invoking the powers it grants to 
the people.” 

In an editorial, entitled “Plain Sense,” 
the Baltimore Sun summarizes in this 
fashion: 


“The main thing, after all, is that the 


combination shall be a business success. 


It cannot be a business success if it 





ignores the personal factor. And the con- 
trol of the personal factor is in the hands, 
not of the politicians, but of the ordinary 
consumer who eats the bread that the 
combination sells. 

“If it is good bread, if it is the kind of 
bread the consumer wants, he will buy it. 
If, on the other hand, it threatens, as so 
many combinations have threatened, to 
reduce the quality and to charge more for 
it, it will fall of its own weight.” 

The Brooklyn Citizen, commenting up- 
on the philanthropic aspect of the situa- 
tion, calls it a “peculiarly American fea- 
ture,” saying: 

“A particular feature, which is perhaps 
peculiarly American in its origin, is that 
a large portion of the receipts will be 
apportioned to philanthropies before the 
common dividend is declared. More and 
more the great corporations and com- 
panies in this country are attempting, as 
William B. Ward expresses it, to ‘put a 
soul’ into big business.” 

In its defense of Mr. Ward’s plan, the 
New York Commercial arises in wrath 
in an editorial called “A Gang of Snip- 
ers.” That paper says in part: 

“The fact of the matter is the great 
bakeries proposed by Mr. Ward and his 
associates would so reduce the cost of 
production that the loaf could be larger, 
the price smaller and still leave a profit 
on the investment. Watch for the 
organizations that will now come to the 
fore to fight against the proposed bak- 
ing merger. We can name many of them 
in advance. There will be, in addition to 
the People’s Legislative Service, the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Council, the People’s Re- 
construction League, the Consumers’ 
League, the Young People’s Socialist 
League, the Young Workers’ League, 
diverse and sundry housewives’ leagues, 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 
and others which play in the same back 
yard, Then the next issue of Labor will 
thunder forth its denunciation. The 
Daily Worker will tell of this horrible 
move on the part of ‘capitalism’ to de- 
stroy the proletariat. The New Leader, 
The Nation, The New Republic and simi- 
lar Socialist or Communist propaganda 
organs heeding the call of the Manly 
manifesto will be found standing ‘on 
guard for the people.’ ” 

The New York Evening World looks 
somewhat askance at the philanthropic 
motive of Mr. Ward, and intimates that 
it is a case of the “Greeks bearing gifts.” 
The World opines: 

“If the purpose of the proposal . . . 
to turn over a portion of its profits to 
charity is to divert attention from the 
sinister possibilities of a bread monopoly, 
it has already failed. American children 
don’t want charity; they ought not, in this 
land of opportunity, to require charity— 
they want a chance. Thus the tendency 
to look upon the proposed philanthropy 
as a case of the Greeks bearing gifts. 

. It is sheer nonsense to assume that 
the proposed merger is inspired by phil- 
anthropic motives. It is planned by busi- 
ness men who are in business to make 
all the money possible.” 

In still another editorial it says that 
the proposed philanthropies “would be 
conducive to a state of benevolent indus- 
trial feudalism, than which few things are 
less desirable.” 

“The Ward notion is of course funda- 


mentally unsound,” comments the New- 
ark News. “If combination and econ- 
omy make bread baking less costly, 
what is saved after a fair profit should 
go into reducing the price of bread.” 
This paper says that such a move would 
be “sound business and equally sound jus- 
tice to the consumer.” 

Discussing the National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, the Brooklyn Eagle 
remarks: 

“The new holding corporation purposes 
to eliminate some of this unprofitable 
competition. If it stops there no one can 
complain. The danger lies in permitting 
a few great corporations to control food 
distribution upon which all of us depend 
and which monopoly may be tempted to 
exploit in the direction of excessive 
profits.” 





RESEARCH WORK IN VEGETABLE OILS 

Discussing the research in vegetable 
oils composition conducted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Ag- 
riculture during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1925, C. A. Browne, chief chem- 
ist, said in effect that the purpose of the 
investigation had been to extend existing 
knowledge and to determine methods of 
isolating some of the constituents which 
have a marked effect on the economic 
utilization of the oils. He stated that a 
so-called vegetable mucilage had been 
separated from the crude oil and found 
to be identical with that extracted from 
cottonseed. A high melting glyceride was 
also isolated. 

Dr. Browne also reported that a study 
of the keeping quality of crude oils in 
contact with foots, as well as when freed 
from them, would be further conducted. 
He stated that some evidence had already 
been obtained that crude oils in contact 
with foots when stored in the dark de- 
teriorated more than those freed from 
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foots, and that the deterioration was less 
when the storage was in the light. It was 
also discovered that the turbidity of corn 
oil was due to a true wax, not to stearin, 
and some refiners have already succeeded 
in separating the wax from the oil to se- 
cure a clear product. The composition 
and chemical characteristics of California 
and Italian olive oils were likewise 
studied. It was shown that olive oil con- 
tained notable quantities of stearic acid. 
This was the first time that the composi- 
tion of olive oil had been investigated by 
modern methods. 








Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 








Week ending— “5 July 1, 1925, to 
Feb. 6 Jan. 30 Feb. 6, 1926 
27,000 20,000 1,410,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


‘Week ending———, 





July 1, 1925, to 


Cc 
Feb. 6 Jan. 30 Feb. 6, 1926 
awe ti( ttt;!!*tC*t eles 10,629,000 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 





January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,706 1,200 
February .... 1,657 1,812 1,482 1,330 
March ....... 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
April ..cccees 1,244 1,449 1,408 1,017 
MAY cccccccee 1,016 1,881 1,378 1,220 
JUNE woes ° 1,239 1,413 1,265 1,042 
TUF wcccccces 1,340 1,354 1,195 1,000 
August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,236 
September ... 1,601 1,737 1,410 1,671 
October ...... 2,308 2,143 2,209 2,174 
November ... 2,127 1,708 2,357 2,246 
December .... 1,737 1,440 1,821 1,966 
Potale ...ce 18,563 19,932 19,060 17,273 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1924-25....... 18,215 1922-23....... 19,214 
1923-24....... 20,384 1921-22....... 14,880 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
cially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 





January ...... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February ..... 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
March ........ 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
April ..ccceces 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 
May .cccccceece 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
TUNE weccccces 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
TULY wccccccee 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 
August ....... 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 
September .... 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 
October ...... 1,013 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 
November .... 872 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 
December ..... 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 

Totals..... 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 


16,181 


21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 6,521 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 


reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 





January ...... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
February ..... 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 6,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
March ........ 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
ApPil ..ccccces 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
MAY .ccccccece 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
JUNE ..ccccees 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 5,917 
JULY wcccccece 5,288 4,05 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 
August ....... 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 
September 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 
October ....... 4,355 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 
November 4,696 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
December ..... 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 

Totals..... 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,059 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


34,119 149,831 173,274 





Trading in Grain Futures—January Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during January, 
1926, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,281,783 279,062 41,713 $30,174- ..... «weusce 1,632,732 
Chicago Open Board ............. 61,382 7,856 178 oe seuse | “eewss 59,462 
Minneapolis Cham. cof Commerce.. CEBGR sues 7,948 5,198 1,386 1,208 80,581 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 39,780 13,477 Dri waka, . dedha | kduse 53,397 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... Ma eee ree 2,577 11 1,114 12,627 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 5,810 a” chons:.. Wibwe wekse alone 6,685 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 2,044 959 335 See fégssas “oases 3,653 
er re cscs 864heS ..weded Shobha Bkaee. cesae ectees 
ee ee  cetrows” §€6~«~C hee ee! | (Ol tkee Lebis -eemnn eases  e€eed wecina 

Totals, all markets .......... 1,454,565 302,229 50,314 38,310 1,397 2,322 

Totals, all markets, year ago..... 1,907,786 709,340 355,085 115,396 2,614 3,627 & 48 


Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,700,817 661,047 326,169 103,297 





meee 2'791,330 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 94 bus spring wheat. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 

Wheat 
Po ee ee ee eee eee 111,992 
EEE a ya 117,119 
SE ET “Wo Sake cask c meets he 110,001 
RE UD 5 b.N WeA.c 4:40 oe ce wtee 113,110 
I 9.0 0 604.060 040 4008s keene 111,016 
EE. so 5.0 +6 vb-0'¥'0 0 G0 ds 103,176 
PM EE ere rrr, o 96,016 
SG EE, Shih oe dRSA Ra 5 60 020s dss 90,783 
EE ee 103,475 
ET eee? Pee eee 87,483 


Corn Oats Rye Totals 
45,959 52,998 12,713 223,662 
73,860 103,716 22,363 317,058 
45,102 49,503 10,038 214,644 
56,161 50,211 11,730 231,212 
46,647 49,720 11,869 219,252 
46,392 49,351 11,694 210,613 
51,983 43,652 10,924 202,575 
46,553 33,374 8,895 179,605 
55,271 41,976 8,515 209,237 
54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
BLUSHES 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Yesterday I “interviewed” a vet- 
eran publisher, and our conversation was 
about trade papers, but more especially 
about ‘The Northwestern Miller. I had a 
copy with me, and this experienced pub- 
lisher was immensely interested in it. His 
attention was first arrested by the cover, 
which he claimed was a masterpiece. He 
then commented on the printing and gen- 
eral get-up. Turning to me he said: 

“Mr. Frame, do you have any idea of 
what it takes in manpower, talent and or- 
ganization to get out a weekly such as 
this?” 

I replied that millers and others pat- 
ronized the magazine loyally. 

“Do you mean,” he inquired, “that mill- 
ers and others patronize the magazine 
from a standpoint of loyalty to the paper 
because it is a milling and grain paper?” 

I thought perhaps that they felt this 
way about it, at least to a certain degree. 

The old fellow thought quite different- 
ly. He said: 

“Tradesmen are, as a rule, shrewd bar- 
gainers—they de not spend their money 
the way you seem to think. It is my idea 
that this paper means more to them than 
do they mean to the paper.” 

The nearly 100 pages of advertising 
impressed him wonderfully. He was still 
more impressed with the magnitude of the 
thing—especially did the editorial staff 
amaze him. He kept repeating the words, 
“a trade paper,” usually finishing with 
the expression that “this is the finest 
trade paper I have ever examined.” He 
expressed the idea that few people real- 
ized the all important part trade papers 
have played in the building of our great 
country. He referred to them as “Bea- 
con Lights” of our Industrial Democracy. 

After I took my departure from the old 
publisher I recalled having read an ar- 
ticle on trade papers by that well-known 
authority, Jean Mowat, and here is what 
he has to say about trade papers in gen- 
eral: 

“There probably is no single class of 
magazines more important, exercising 
more control over business, and extending 
into every city, town, village and hamlet, 
than do the trade papers. The young 
man or woman selecting writing as his or 
her career never thinks of the trade pa- 
per as a medium of expression, of re- 
muneration and of experience. It is 
something to be tolerated—only. Yet I 
doubt if there is any writing field offer- 
ing such opportunities to a young writer. 
It is too bad that in our general educa- 
tional system and journalism schools this 
phase is overlooked. The work demands 
much, but it also gives its own reward. 
As one writer to another, do you know 
that the trade papers of any country, and 
particularly so in this country, are the 
actual historians of civilization? These 
publications are important to a degree 
that is not yet recognized.” 

In an age of blocs, “isms,” and 
dowdy indifference to the cardinal vir- 
tues of business, it is refreshing to read 
a weekly trade paper that dares to breast 
this ever increasing current of quackery 
and paternalism—if not radical Socialism 
—such as The Northwestern Miller. 
None, possibly save the publishers them- 
selves, realize the daily temptations 
placed before the editorial staff which, 
if listened to, would lead the paper into 
the boggy and uncharted sea of experi- 
mentalism in business. Trades people 
are no doubt bargain hunters, and they 
usually know a bargain when they see one 
—that probably accounts for the “loy- 
alty” manifested by millers and others to 
The Northwestern Miller—and other 
trade papers covering other fields. 

Ray A. Frame. 
. a” 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

Sir: In your issue of Jan. 27 you 
quote Robert P. Skinner, United States 
consul general to France, giving promi- 
nent space to his criticism of our com- 
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mercial bakers’ bread. After stating 
that American bread is now practically 
all bakers’ bread, he says that “the prod- 
uct consists of a loaf with a thin, soft 
crust and a chalklike interior which is 
as satisfactory to a hungry man as the 
foam on a glass of soda water is to a 
thirsty one.” This anemic loaf, he be- 
lieves, is responsible for the people of 
this country shunning bread. We believe 
this, too. We know there are other 
reasons for our people not eating bread, 
but in our opinion Mr. Skinner has 
pointed out a vital one. 

My family are all bread eaters, and 
my fondness for bread is the subject of 
remark among my friends. Yet my 
breakfast rolls come from a house which 
has no telephone. They are baked in a 
neighbor’s home. At lunch I eat rolls 
or French bread baked by the club’s 
pastry chef. I do not remember seeing 
ordinary white bread at this club. For 
dinner, or Sundays when there are no 
rolls, rye or whole wheat bread is sub- 
stituted. It is an absolute fact that, 
preferring bread to most foods, I eat 
about half a slice of white bread a week. 

When I was in France our soldiers 
received an issue of white bread from 
American operated bakeries. Our mess 
officer traded with the French for their 
rye color bread two pounds for one. 

We have been interested from time to 
time in the discussion in your columns 
of white versus whole wheat bread. 
White bread has nothing to tear from 
whole wheat (or graham), if it is what 
Mr. Skinner calls honest. But whole 
wheat bread has body, is crusty, and has 
flavor, though not to compare with good 
white bread. I much prefer the latter to 
any whole wheat bread, but also much 
prefer whole wheat to baker’s white. 

However, all considerations of qual- 
ity, nutritive or conditioning value aside, 
we think that if the exclusive use of 
whole wheat bread could be brought 
about for one week, the market for it 
would be permanently ruined. ‘This, of 
course, is apart from the object of this 
letter. 

Consistent, thorough-going bread eat- 
ers like myself will avoid baker’s bread. 
People who do not appreciate the de- 
licious flavor of good white bread will 
not learn to do so by trying the com- 
mercial product. 

We have no broadside of statistics to 
submit to carry our point. We may be 
wrong. Certainly we do not wish to 
harm any one by our remarks, since we 
are closely associated with bread and go 
about praising it without regard to its 
origin, but we believe that Mr. Skinner’s 
criticism is well founded and merits 
thoughtful consideration. 

Mires E. Fraser, 
The Fraser Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





ASSOCIATE CEREAL CHEMISTS 
Receipts of applications for associate 
cereal chemist will close March 16, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Unit- 
ed States Civil Service Commission. The 
examination is to fill vacancies in the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 


Agriculture, for duty in Washington, D. 
C., or in the field. The entrance salary is 
$3,000 a year. After the probational pe- 
riod required by the civil service act and 
rules, advancement in pay may be made 
without change in assignment up to $3,600 
a year. Promotion to higher grades may 
be made in accordance with the civil serv- 
ice rules as vacancies occur. The duties 
will be to supervise and conduct chemical 
investigations of mill products, study the 
technology of flour products in general 
from the chemical aspect, or to conduct 
research in sugars, sirups, and other car- 
bohydrate products. 





Canada—Milling in December 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in December, 1925, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
WHER cidiccccss 3,906,853 3,887,294 7,794,147 
GOSS cevccscses 485,921 705,965 1,191,886 
eee! vcacevns 56,266 45,754 102,020 
Buckwheat .... 16,048 .ses 16,048 
RYO ccccccceccs 2,012 2,394 4,406 
GOP ceccccescs 90,901 24,589 115,490 
Mixed grain ... 1,427,436 42,475 1,469,911 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Decem- 
ber, 1925: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West 
Manitoba 1 patent. 174,067 327,629 501,696 
Manitoba 2 patent. 169,352 281,330 450,682 


Total 





Ont. wint. straight 104,648 ...... 104,648 
All others ........ 383,370 204,247 687,617 

Totals, flour .... 831,437 813,206 17644,643 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 3,622 5,783 9,305 
POU: 04c0cdptasdesdec 12,707 12,674 25,381 
Shorts and middlings. 18,131 15,730 33,861 
All other offal ....... 2,646 3,156 5,802 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 687,036 1,862,440 2,549,476 
Rolled oats ....4,314,903 9,387,782 13,702,685 
Barley, pot and ‘ 

PORE oceccses 292,472 133,084 426,656 
Rye flour and 

OS REPT 68,012 94,668 162,680 
Corn flour and 

ROR: ccc cade €06,067F = ccress 606,067 
Buckwheat flour 293,768  ...... 293,768 


Total products in months of August, Sep- 
tember, October and November, 1925 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 213 384 610 635 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 256 411 616 549 











Ont. winter straight 72 85 82 76 
All others ......... 435 650 896 759 
Totals, flour .... 976 1,530 2,204 2,018 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour..... 5 7 10 11 
PONE 64 60-2.066206900 15 24 34 32 
Shorts and middl’gs 22 33 44 39 
All other offal...... 4 6 7 8 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal .......... 1,828 2,451 5,279 3,790 
Rolled oats ....... 7,519 12,592 12,503 13,914 
Barley, pot and 
DOME wocccseccecs 152 326 731 432 
Rye flour and meal. 25 166 131 79 
Corn flour and meal 615 725 41,3875 1,457 
Buckwheat flour.... 43 191 505 575 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925, in barrels: 


JTAMNuary .ncssccccccccceseessseses 
February 
BENGE bo cccceevccsevecseessacetses 


BROOME cccccccccccccvesvecsaveses 
September ee oe 
GOIAREP cc vcccccccccceccece 
November 
December 











extensive illustrating. 


San Francisco expositions. 


New York City. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


DWARD Henry Potthast, one of the foremost of contemporary Ameri- 
E can painters, painted the cover design of this issue, a pastoral scene 
done in oil, depicting “The Harvest.” Mr. Potthast has achieved most 
of his best work through the medium of oil paintings. 


Born in Cincinnati, on June 11, 1857, Mr. Potthast’s first art training 
was at the Cincinnati Academy. Later he studied at Antwerp, Paris and 
Munich. His best-known works include the “Dutch Interior,” Cincinnati 
Museum; “On the Beach,” and the “Bathers,’ Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences; “The Pilot,’ Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, Mich; and 
“A Holiday,” Chicago Art Institute. 
prize, National Academy of Design; the Evans prize, American Water 
Color Society; the Morgan prize, Salmagundi Club; the Hudnut prize, 
American Water Colors Society; and silver medals at the St. Louis and 


Mr. Potthast is a member of the Society of American Artists, the 
Allied Artists of America, the New York Water Color Club, the New York 
Water Color Society. He is also an American National Academician 
and is a member of the Lotus and Salmagundi clubs. 


He has done 


He has been awarded the Clark 


His home is in 
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WHEAT, FLOUR TARIFF 
UNCHANGED IN JAPAN 


Bill Recently Submitted to Imperial Dict 
Provides for But Few Changes 
—Farmers Agitate 


Toxyo, Japan, Jan. 25.—Japan’s im- 
port tariffs on wheat, flour, millet, bran, 
rice, corn and kaoliang are unchanged 
in the new government tariff bill sub- 
mitted to the Imperial Diet. The pres- 
ent rates are: flour, $1.23% bbl; wheat, 
15%c bu; bran and rice, 45c per 132 lbs. 
Under the revised schedule, on which no 
action so far has been taken, raises are 
proposed for barley, pearl barley, malt, 
oatmeal and corn meal. The continued 
existence of the present Diet is still un- 
certain, but the government predicts pas- 
sage of this bill by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

The farmers declare that they have 
been greatly surprised by the failure of 
the authorities to include large tariff in- 
creases on wheat and flour in the new 
schedule, and have re-opened their agiia- 
tion in that direction. ‘The Imperial Ag- 
ricultural Society recently presented a 
petition to the department of agriculture 
and forestry demanding that the rates on 
wheat and flour be about doubled. ‘I'he 
present open market quotation on spot 
Japanese flour is 4.70 yen per 49-Ib bag. 
The present yen-dollar exchange rate is 
$44.25 per 100 yen. 

NOTES 


Imports of Saigon and Rangoon rice 
since Nov. 1, the “between” season, have 
been very small, dropping from. 700,00 
bus. in November to 84,000 in Decem)er. 
Including shipments from the colonies, 
Korea and Formosa, rice imports to 
Japan proper since then have totaled }ut 
10,150,000 bus. 

Japanese merchants in South Man- 
churia profess themselves to be much con- 
cerned by the trouble between Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, Mukden war lord, and the 
Soviet authorities in control of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. The tie-up result- 
ant upon the railway’s refusal to carry 
Chang’s troops free is seriously affect ng 
the winter movement of cereal crops on 
the South Manchuria Railway. 


The rising yen-dollar exchange rate 
and the large cereal crops have brouyht 
about a marked fall in the price of whvle- 
sale commodities throughout the empire 
since January, 1925. Based on the inex 
number of 100 in 1901, the present index 
is 256.23, compared with 282 at the be- 
ginning of last year. In the same period 
the index on rice dropped from 333 to 
318, on barley from 375 to 283, on rye 
from 436 to 293, on wheat from 335 to 
291, and on flour from 468 to 287. 

Burton Cranr. 





NEW YORK STATE BAKERS ELEC’ 

New York, N. Y.—At an executive 
meeting of the New York State Bakers’ 
Association, held Jan. 27 at the Com- 
modore Hotel, Lake Placid was selecied 
for the convention to be held Dec. -8, 
1926. Officers elected: president, Fred- 
eric H. Frazier; vice presidents, Rich:rd 
F. Meyer and W. D. Phillips; treasurer, 
E. B. Keirstead; secretary, F, A. Lyon 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Export» 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-3 
Sept. 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 
Oct.. 1,530,562 1,078,124 1,355,275 1,888,530 
Nov.. 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 1,730,/00 
864,370 1,356, 15 


932,693 996,064 1,095,(95 
Meh... .ccccces 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 
April: ..cccces 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 
MAY. wecccces 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 
June. ....-006 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 
TUly.. crccscee 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,100 





Meee bisagtics 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,155 
» 


Yr.*6,102,022 10,969,152 12,191,411 15,730,565 


Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 


1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


September .... 6,624 22,647 3,910 8,805 
October ...... 10,070 49,419 9,805 8,.80 
November ..... 6,161 25,647 6,500 4,245 
December ..... 9,863 36,158 5,240 9,640 
January ...... 6,803 16,821 8,279 4,995 
February ..... «eee 26,087 6,627 7,500 
March ........ sess 28,268 8,848 9,000 
BE et ebedes esse 9,264 8,850 6,985 
SEO woo dsaeene «+++ 12,062 11,566 5,810 
GE Ss cveecnes re 6,336 13,300 3,21" 
PRET ee ee -ees 12,655 12,093 11,070 
GES 050.0258 sees 99,0273 18,619 2,710 





Year .,....*%38,521 248,211 107,022 82,160 
*Five months. 
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WALTER QUACKENBUSH, EASTERN MANAGER 


23 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Correspondents at Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston and Philadelphia 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 
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NEW YORK 

Local flour sales are improved, due 

imarily to the break in prices. Buyers 
desired to replenish at considerably low- 
er prices than the break in wheat would 
warrant, and many mills were glad to 

‘ommodate them. As a result, there 

re reports of some very low prices, but 

» the whole, on investigation, they 
proved entirely consistent with the qual- 
ity of the flour, and the better known 
ands held firm within about 25c range. 

se mills claim it impossible to follow 
ihe decline to its full extent because of 

e unusual drop in feeds, in some cases 

r $3 ton. 

it was felt, in view of the rail difficul- 

that would follow the two snow- 
storms, that few consumers would be in- 
ed to place orders for more than their 
present needs. Up to last week, trans- 
tation conditions were exceptionally 
d, and flour has come through in ex- 
cellent time. The knowledge that quick 
very would be obtained doubtless con- 
tributed to keep up the hand-to-mouth 
ding, and it is possible that bad weath- 

conditions may bring about at least a 
temporary change in buying policy. 

the situation among small bakers con- 

nues extremely difficult. The high price 
'f coal and coal substitutes is hurting this 

ranch of the business, while wholesale 
bakers claim there is no profit when flour 
is over $8.25 bbl. 

Sales of second clears are reported 
having been made in good quantities to 
Greece as a result of the action of the 
Greek government on acid content, but 
other export interest was lacking. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, Feb. 13: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.75 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.50@9.25, clears $7.60@ 
8.15; hard winter short patents $9@ 
9.50, straights $8.40@9.10; soft winter 
straights, $8@8.75; rye, $5.75@6.15,—all 
in jutes. Receipts, 246,414 bbls; exports, 
64,881. 


t 


WHEAT 


The wheat market broke sharply early 
last week with the decidedly bearish situ- 
ation, a result of poor cash demand and 
continued slow trade in flour. Export 
business was quiet, in spite of the decline. 
Quotations, Feb. 12: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.97% bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.9334; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.903%4; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
51.7954; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.62%. Receipts, 1,162,000 bus; 
exports, 1,184,040. 


ECKSTEIN WILL NOT RETIRE 


The report that Harry Eckstein, 
Brooklyn flour jobber for many years, 
would retire from business on March 1 
was erroneous. He will continue at his 
old address. 


NOTES 


Charles H. Birr, receiver for the Mill- 
bourne Mills, Philadelphia, was in New 
York on Feb. 10. 


A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore office of 
the Harry E. White Co., flour, spent Feb. 
10-11 at the New York office. 

E. G. Broenniman, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co., has gone to 
Miami for a 10 days’ vacation. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals this 
week numbered 1,246, last week 1,188, and 
iy corresponding week a year ago 

gel, 

Douglas A. Campbell, general man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Coronto, spent a couple of days here last 
week, 

The Quaker Oats Co. has declared an 
extra dividend of $2.50 and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75c on the common 
stock, and 14% per cent on the preferred. 


Clark Hempstead, secretary of the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and Dwight Yerxa, in charge of the Buf- 
falo plant, visited the New York office 
of the mill last week. 

F. Kaths, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was in New York several days 
last week on his return from a business 
trip to Havana. 


G. C. Rutherford, general manager of 
the Rutherford Milling Co., Blenheim, 
Ont., and A. E. Copeland, president of 
the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., visited the office of W. Simpson last 
week. 

The partnership of James Haffenberg 
and Samuel R. Strisik, operating under 
the name of the Haffenberg-Strisik Co., 
has been dissolved, and each will continue 
in the flour brokerage business under his 
own name. 

The Halboth-Coans Co., New York 
flour broker, had two visitors last week, 
R. W. Goodell, vice president of the King 
Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, and E. M. 
Stults, general manager of the Buckeye 
Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

Edmund Mackay, general manager of 
the National Biscuit Co., with Mrs. 
Mackay, sailed for California on the 
Mongolia, Feb. 11, the same trip which 
George A. Zabriskie, New York manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is taking. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, and J. Meurs, of Luchsinger, 
Meurs & Co., Amsterdam flour brokers 
and importers, who have been in the Unit- 
ed States since last November, will 
leave for home Feb. 20, sailing on the 
President Roosevelt. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were E. B. Sewell, sales 
manager for Willis Norton & Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, visiting E. O. Challenger, 
who represents the mill here, Charles 
Ritz, of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, and E. L. Stancliff, general 
manager for the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York, as compiled by the 
Barr Shipping Corporation, were very 
low for the week ending Feb. 6. Wheat 
exports were only 704,528 bus, and flour 
838,983 bbls. There were no wheat ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, and only 
8,512 bbls flour. The other flour shipments 
were in small, scattered lots to Rotter- 
dam, Bremen, Copenhagen and Greece. 

The monthly meeting of the New York 
Flour Club was held Feb. 9, the first at 
which the officers for 1926, R. L. Sweet, 
president, E. F. Siney, vice president, and 
H. G. Spears, treasurer, acted in their new 
capacities. The question of raising the 
moisture content of flour from 13.5 to 
15 per cent was discussed. E. F. Siney, 
A. F. Janss and Edward Freeman were 
appointed a committee to lay the facts 
before the club at the next meeting. 


The death of Francis Rainbow, of 
Samuel Knighton & Son, on Feb. 8, leaves 
his many friends in the trade with the 
sense of a very real loss. He was for 25 
years in the milling and flour business, 
first with the Pierce (Neb.) Milling Co., 
later with the Phoenix Flour Mills, Dav- 
enport, Iowa., and for the past eight 
years with the New York office of Samuel 
Knighton & Son. All who knew Mr. 
Rainbow retain the. memory of a kindly 
gentleman whose courtesy and considera- 
tion are not soon forgotten. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The downward movement of wheat 
caused a slight drop in the price of flour 
last week. Stocks in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are small, and buyers 
took hold a little more freely on the de- 
cline so that the volume of business 
transacted was of fair proportions. Re- 





MILLER 


ceipts for the week ending Feb. 13 to- 
taled 8,454,002 Ibs. Exports, 200 sacks 
to Hamburg, 1,200 to Rotterdam, 1,000 
to Malta, 1,456 to Saloniki and 4,000 to 
Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 13: spring first 
patents $9.75@10.50, standard patent 
$9.10@9.60, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard 
winter short patent $9.50@10, straight 
$9@9.50; soft winter straight, $8.25@9; 
rye flour, white $6.10@6.50, medium $5.75 
@6.25, dark $5.50@6. 

Wheat last week was irregular in price, 
but the general trend was downward, the 
market closing weak at a net decline of 
8%4c. Trade is quiet. Practically all ex- 
ports from this port at present are of 
bonded Canadian grain. Receipts, 473,- 
905 bus; exports, 198,066; stock, 1,665,- 
899. Closing quotations, Feb. 13: No. 2 
red winter, $1.76% bu; No. 3, $1.73%; 
No. 4, $1.7114; No. 5, $1.684%4; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.74%. 

The oats market was dull and weak, 
closing on Feb. 13 at a net decline of 
1%c. Receipts, 17,968 bus; exports, 37,- 
500; stock, 210,127. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 13: No. 2 white, 50%@51%c bu; 
No. 3 white, 4914@50c. 


NOTES 


J. M. Ewing, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, recently was on 
*change. 

Charles A. Devlin, Inec., steamship 
agent, has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

The Commercial Exchange committee 
on hay and straw, appointed by Hubert 
J. Horan, president, is as follows: Wil- 
liam M. Hobson, David McMullin, Jr., 
J. Walter Passmore, William C. Waiton 
and Charles E, Michael. 

Pennsylvania ranked as the thirteenth 
state in 1925 in the value of farm crops, 
according to Paul L. Koenig, agricul- 
tural statistician of the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture. It ranked first 
in the production of buckwheat, sixth in 
hay, seventh in wheat and rye, and 
twelfth in corn and oats. Hay and corn 
were the two leading crops in total value. 

SamueEt S. Danrets. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was lower and in better demand 
last week. Buyers took the opportunity 
to replenish stock to advantage and 
without pressure. The best seller, as 
usual, was near-by soft winter straight 
at $8@8.25 bbl, in secondhand 98-lb cot- 
tons. Trading in all grades showed im- 
provement, and was generally done at 
prices within the range of quotations. 

Closing prices, Feb. 13, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 
20@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9.10@9.35, standard patent $8.60@8.85 ; 
hard winter short patent $9@9.25, 
straight $8.50@8.75; soft winter short 
patent $8.65@9.20, straight (near-by) 
$7.90@8.15; rye flour, white $5.50@5.75, 
dark $4.50@4.75. 

Receipts of flour last week were 13,494 
bbls, 1,630 of which were destined for 
export. Week’s exports, 6,310 bbls. 

Cash wheat on Feb. 13 was 1042c lower 
than a week previous, with stocks com- 
prising mostly Canadian in bond for ex- 
port, and southern held by country own- 
ers for higher markets. Closing prices, 
Feb. 13: spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.76; sales of southern bag 
lots by sample, $1.75@1.84, according to 
quality, condition and location. Of the 
119,116 bus wheat received for the week 
ending Feb. 13, 118,091 went to export 
elevators. Exports were 63,995 bus, all 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
were 110,867 bus; stock, 817,713. Re- 
ceipts of southern wheat, 508 bus; so far 
this season, 1,138,867; for same period 
last year, 1,043,287, Closing price of 
southern contract grade, $1.75; last year, 
$1.96. 

Oats prices, Feb. 13: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 50c; No. 3 white, domestic, 49c. 


NOTES 
Charles H. Gibbs, local millers’ agent, 
is convalescing from a severe attack of 
influenza. 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour 
distributors, spent most of last week at 
his New York branch. 


Franklin L. Lewi, of Theodore P. 
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Huffman & Co., grain, etc., New York, 
was on "change last week. 

Exports last week were 6,310 bbls 
flour, 63,995 bus wheat, 163,725 corn, 
224,975 barley and 24,995 oats. 

Archibald R. Dennis, president of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, was 
confined to his home last week with a 
bad cold. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
next monthly meeting on Feb. 17. A 
committee will be appointed to nominate 
new officers for election in March. 

The executive board of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society and Farm Bureau 
Federation has unanimously re-elected 
M. Melvin Stewart secretary-treasurer of 
the organization, 

Grain receipts last week were 119,116 
bus wheat, 25,008 corn, 73,876 oats and 
7,369 rye; stocks at the close, 1,597,394 
bus wheat, 953,626 corn, 228,345 oats, 
59,498 rye and 91,651 barley. 

The Baltimore Traffic Club held its 
thirteenth annual banquet at the Hotel 
Rennert on the evening of Feb. 9. C. C. 
Dill, senator from Washington, was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker. 

J. H. Woolridge, secretary of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association and the 
Maryland Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, is gradually recovering from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

John W. Snyder, president of Ham- 
mond, Snyder & Co., Inc., exporters, died 
here on Feb. 10, after a long illness, 
aged 77. He was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
E. W. Morrison, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
W. I. Biles, vice president of the Sagi- 
naw (Mich.) Milling Co; R. M. Crom- 
melin, assistant manager of the Collins 
Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon; William 
E. Hudson, president of the Bartlett 
Frazier Co., grain, Chicago; E. J. Cope- 
land, Detroit, Mich. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 74 cars, as follows: 40 
No. 1 hard spring, 3 No. 2 red winter, 
3 No. 3 red winter, 1 No. 4 red winter, 
1 No. 5 red winter, 1 sample grade red 
winter, 3 No. 2 red winter, smutty; 1 
No. 3 red winter, smutty; 2 No. 4 red 
winter, smutty; 8 No. 2 mixed, 3 No. 3 
mixed, 2 No. 2 mixed, smutty; 4 No. 3 
mixed, smutty; 1 No. 3 soft white, 1 
No. 4 soft white. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Business in the flour market last week 
was fair. Sales were confined to one and 
two cars, with shipping instructions rang- 
ing from prompt delivery to 30 and 60 
days’ shipment. 

The smaller bakers are continuing their 
policy of buying from hand to mouth. 
‘There is considerable competition for 
business. The bulk of the sales of flour 
last week was of springs. There is a fair 
demand for hard winters. Cracker bak- 
ers are placing some orders for soft win- 
ter flour. Sales of rye flour were limited, 
the only demand of any consequence be- 
ing for pure white. Prices of rye flour 
are unchanged. Clears are in fair de- 
mand, with prices holding firm. Consum- 
ers are expected to re-enter the market 
shortly. Demand for semolina is light, 
macaroni makers buying sparingly. Sem- 
olina was quoted on Feb. 13 at 4%c lb, 
Pittsburgh. 

Quotations, Feb. 13: spring wheat short 
patent $8.75@9.50 bbl, standard patent 
$8.25@8.75; hard winter short patent 
$8.75@9.25, standard patent $8.25@8.75, 
clears $7@7.75,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $7.75@8.25, bulk; pure white 
rye $5.75@6, medium rye $5@5.25, dark 
rye $4.25@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


The retail grocers and flour dealers of 
Johnstown, on forming a group of the 
Merchants’ Credit Bureau of that city, 
were addressed by William Smedley, 
Philadelphia, secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Pennsylvania. 

The Penn-Traffic Co., one of the largest 
department stores in central Pennsyl- 
vania, handling an extensive retail trade 
in flour and bakery products, recently 
celebrated its seventy-second anniversary 
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with an elaborate entertainment in the 
Capitol Building. 


BOSTON 

The frequent fluctuations in the wheat 
market last week, together with the sec- 
ond severe snowstorm that visited New 
England, were disturbing factors in the 
sale of flour. Weakness prevailed, tem- 
porary rallies having no appreciable ef- 
fect. Buyers are afraid of the market. 
Despite the comparatively low stocks, 
buyers purchase as little as possible, 
taking advantage of every break in 
prices. The market is so unsettled that 
no one is able to determine if the low 
point has been reached. 

One factor that is having considerable 
influence is the way that certain salesmen 
have been. competing for the moderate 
business offered, even to the extent of 
cutting prices quite seriously. This is 
not confined alone to the big spring and 
winter wheat mills, but many of the 
small ones are doing the same. This has 
caused buyers to feel that there is much 
to be gained by waiting. 

Prices for shipment, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, Feb. 13: spring patents, special 
short $10.15@10.35 bbl, standard patents 
$8.90@9.85, first clears $7.90@8.65; hard 
winter patents, $8.75@9.60; soft winter 
patents $8.65@9.50, straight $7.85@8.60, 
clear $7@7.50. 

Rye flour is lower, with considerable 
pressure by some shippers to sell. The 
market is easier, and tending lower. On 
Feb. 13 choice white patents were quoted 
at $5.90@6 bbl, standard patents $5.70 
@5.80, dark rye $4.60@4.65, and rye meal 
$4.85@5. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending Feb. 13, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 

r—Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1926 1925 1926 ©1925 
Vieor, bile... SREB OGGRR seat * ebsus 
Wheat, bus... ..... 33,800 34,398 192,744 


Corn, bus..... 2,625 1,450 23,642  ..... 

Oats, bus..... 14,300 13,050 62,537 151,543 

Me, WRccses tener 1,075 3,889 796,057 

Barley, bus...101,275 104,145 265,491 153,711 

Millfeed, tons. 32 , MTT Tr 

Oatmeal, cases 5,094 10,580) .....  seuue 
NOTES 


Charles Nunery, baker, New Haven, 
Conn., is reported to have filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, 
$1,048; assets, $333. 

R. L. Groff, New England manager 
for the Commander Mill Co., Minneap- 
olis, and now located in Boston, has ap- 
plied for active membership in the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange. 

Recent visitors at the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange included C. E. Roseth, 
sales manager for the Claro Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and M. F. Cohn, of the 
Tioga Mill & Elevator Co., Waverly, 


The J. Cushing Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
has purchased the business and buildings 
of the Stanley Wood Milling Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The business is a general 
grain and flour trade, and will be con- 
tinued by the purchasing company. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

“Buy on the breaks” was the policy 
followed by flour buyers last week. Some 
business was done on every break, just 
enough to encourage millers. Patents 
are fairly active, and bakers a shade 
slower. First clears are selling at a 
wide range. Hard winter flour business 
was confined to a small lot or two. In- 
quiries were heavy last week, but result- 
ing business was limited. Rye flour con- 
tinues in light demand. The settlement 
of the coal strike may have some effect 
on the market, as the mining districts 
have heretofore been heavy purchasers. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 13: spring 
fancy patents $9.85@10 bbl, standard 
patent $9.40@9.60, clears $7.95@8.25, 
second clears $4.25@4.35 ton; rye, $6.10 
@6.20 bbl for white, $5.50@5.60 for me- 
dium, and $4.90@5 for dark; hard win- 
ters $9.75@10, straights $9.50@9.70; soft 
winters, $9.80@9.90. Semolina, 54c Ib. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

POD... 718 .. rc cess 238,000 196,537 82 
Previous week .. 238,000 177,797 70 
Wee WS cicabes 238,000 162,340 68 
Two years ago... 166,500 122,649 74 


Demand for wheat shows some in- 
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crease at the lower price of futures. 
That in store sells better than all-rail. 

Demand for oats has been good, and 
receipts of better grades not sufficient 
for the demand. Cash price, Feb. 13, 
for No. 2 white, 4644¢ bu. 

Demand for barley is almost negli- 
gible. In store, ex-lake, 48-lb malting, 
is offered at 74c. 

The cash rye market is dull and in- 
active, with offerings light. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks in store and afloat in the harbor 
on Feb. 8 (in bushels): 





In store— American Canadian Totals 
WOO, 10 er10%9 4,238,495 6,287,737 10,526,232 
Ce cpkneonne ante.  eenane 1,127,589 
Oats ........ 2,231,763 425,174 2,656,927 
CSOD. <0 0 kas 277,385 1,287,746 1,565,131 
rrr 93,140 26,082 119,222 

Afloat— 

Wes 6c é vere 1,752,945 2,329,374 4,082,319 

Oats oooe 1,969,324 372,247 2,341,571 

Barley que 266,952 357,298 624,250 

Me bancesewe COG ERR sn wence 666,131 
* * 


The Falconer (N. Y.) Milling Co. has 
added to its reputation as branching out 
from original fines by announcing that 
it is now featuring the sale of an asbestos 
roofing. The company was organized in 
1898. It also makes a specialty of 
grinding, dealing in feeds for all do- 
mestic animals; all kinds of seeds for 
sowing, flour, green and seasoned wood, 
sewer piping and tiling, shingles, roof- 
ing, ete. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Market conditions are unchanged. Buy- 
ers are still of the opinion that purchases 
should be made only for immediate needs. 
Some flour was sold in this market last 
week, mainly replenishment orders to 
keep up a fair stock. Hard winter flour 
is back to its natural position under 
spring wheat flour, and buyers are giving 
the former more consideration. Soft win- 
ter wheat flour has been somewhat of a 
drug on this market all season. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 11, car lots, delivered, Pitts- 
burgh rate points, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring patents, $9.90@10.25 bbl; hard 
winter patents, $9.65@10; soft winter 
patents, $9.25@9.75. : 

Ray A. Frame. 
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Ky., salesmen for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., are visiting Minneapolis this 
week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 16 as follows: 
sight, $4.8554; three-day, $4.8514 ; 60-day, 
$4.8154. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.88. 

The common quality 98-lb jute sack is 
quoted at $143.25, and extra quality at 
$157.25, per M, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and 
the 140-lb size $167.75 and $189.50, re- 
spectively. 

George Cormack, production manager 
fpr the Washburn Crosby Co., who re- 

ntly underwent a minor operation at 

uffalo, is at his home in Minneapolis, 
onvalescing. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, millfur- 
nishers and northwestern distributors of 
Novadel, will move its offices next week 
to larger quarters on the ground floor of 
the Flour Exchange. 

The screenings market is demoralized. 
Lack of demand has weakened prices un- 
til the range now stands $3@11 ton, Min- 
neapolis. Mill oats are in the same con- 
dition, and slow at 24@27c bu. 

The B. W. & Leo Harris Co., liquida- 
tor, Minneapolis, has disposed of the 
plant of the Price Cereal Products Co. 
The machinery will be dismantled, and 
the building used for other purposes. 

Osear F. Greiner, of Rockford, IIL, 
who represents the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Inc., in central states terri- 
tory, was in Minneapolis, Feb. 13, for a 
conference with F. A. Ruenitz, president 
of the company. 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour business was dull last week, de- 
spite the decline in wheat. Some orders 
that had been held were uncovered, and 
these, with business under contract, kept 
mills fairly busy. ree instructions 
are steady. Little confidence is shown in 


the market, and small buying continues 
the rule. 

Quotations, Feb. 15, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ......... $8.85@9.10 $9.35 @9.60 
Second patent ....... 8.60@8.85 9.10@9.35 
First clear, jute...... 7.00@7.25 7.80@7.95 


Second clear, jute.... 6.00@6.25 6.20@6.70 

The decline last week caught some 
durum orders. Scattered sales, mostly 
of a car lot order, were also reported. 

Dealing in rye flour is confined to the 
small amount taken by the local trade. 
Quotations, Feb. 15, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white, $5.50 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5; 
No. 8 dark, $4.10; No. 5 blend, $5.95; 
No. 8 rye, $4.60. 

Receipts of spring wheat last week 
were slightly improved. Shipments were 
much heavier than in the previous week. 
Very few mill buyers quoted bids on 
offerings. When they did, it was for 
carefully selected stock. 

Mills are seeking choice millable sup- 
plies of durum. Both receipts and ship- 
ments hold up well in keeping with pre- 
ceding weeks, resulting in a 157,000-bu 
increase in local holdings. Outside mills 
are still drawing on stocks here for sup- 
plies. 

No. 1 dark closed Feb. 15 at $1.63% 
@1.79% bu, No. 2 $1.60%@1.72%, No. 3 
$1.55%@1.69%, and No. 1 northern 
spring $1.62%@1.69%. 

Barley on cars held at diversion points 
continues to come in sparingly for bids, 
but supplies generally go to outside mar- 
kets, where better prices prevail. The 
market closed at a range of 46@62c bu, 
Feb. 15. There were no shipments out 
last week. Stocks increased 4,000 bus. 

The limited supply of oats arriving is 
cleaned up readily. Bulk of arrivals last 
week ran to top grades. No. 3 white on 
Feb. 15, spot and to arrive, closed at 
37%4c, or 444c under Chicago May. Ele- 
vator stocks increased 53,000 bus. 

Rye offerings continue to be well ab- 
sorbed, and at a firmer basis, although 
the cash market is heavy, in sympathy 
with the futures. Nos. 1 and 2 spot are 
quoted 242@4c discount under May. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
4 


Det. Feds co cdnsecvevscreces 4 
Previous week 38 
Year ago ........ ioe ‘ 46 

44 





Two years ago 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


oa Amber durum——, -——-Durum— 
Feb. No. 1 Yo. 2 No.1 No. 2 
6... 149% @166% 147% @166% 156% 154% 
8... 1455 @162% 143% @162% 152% 150% 
9... 147 @164 145 @164 154 152 
10... 1445 @161% 142% @161% 151% 149% 
11... 145% @162% 143% @162% 152% 150% 
a Holiday 
13. 142% @159% 140% @159% 149% 147% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 13, with comparisons, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-— Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
36 61 9 


Spring .... 84 460 58 
Durum ... 236 270 180 68 150 75 
Winter ... oe 3 1 es ve 3 
Bonded ... 3 16 
Totals 3238 749 -217 119 169 1386 
COGR. v0.00 3 445 ee 
Oats .csves 53 58 110 es 2 
BPO scccee 70 #240 141 oe 1 
Bonded 2 1 o® 
Barley 2 24 2 2 
Bonded.. 3 8 1 “0 * ae 
Flaxseed .. 21 32 27 55 113 143 
Bonded.. ee 113 ee - ec ve 
NOTES 


Grain shippers and vesselmen are be- 
ginning to show signs of interest in the 
opening of navigation. 

Mill buyers of wheat are operating 
quietly. Choice milling wheat high in 
protein attracts them, and brings top 
prices. 

Some shipping of wheat and flaxseed 
by rail is in progress, but at a slow rate 
and without any sharp demand. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 
Prices of patent flour and millfeeds 
continued to decrease here last week as 
a result of the lack of demand which has 
existed for a considerable time. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 13: patent flour, $9.20 bbl; 
bran $28 ton, standard middlings $30. 


NOTES 


Plans for the formation of a co-opera- 
tive grain buying unit have been adopted 
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by 100 farmers living in the vicinity of 
Havre. The executive board chosen: 
Leon MeNicol, president; E. Sundberg, 
first vice president; Robert Crowe, sec- 
ond vice president; William Gregoire, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Montana will co-operate heartily with 
other states of the Northwest in the smut 
prevention campaign, according to A. J. 
Ogaard, agronomist of the Montana State 
College and Montana member of the 
Northwest Grain Smut Prevention Com- 
mittee. Montana was the first state to 
advocate the dust method of smut con- 
trol, which today is accepted as standard, 





Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by 
Mills on Dec. 31, 1925 

The Department of Commerce announces 
the following statistics on stocks of wheat 
and wheat flour held by mills at the close 
of the semiannual period, Dec. 31, 1925, 
Only merchant mills which manufacture at 
the rate of 5,000 or more bbls flour annually 
have been considered. 


Item— Dec. 31 June 30 
Number of milling com- 

panies reporting .... 848 810 
Number of mills repre- 

SOMGOE 2c ccsccscaecee 994 956 


*Per cent of United 
States wheat flour 
output represented... 88.0 87.4 

Wheat stocks held by 
mills (bus)— 

In country elevators .. 

In public terminal ele- 
DRRGTR? cin.c bt nxedOans 12,696,901 3,436,040 

In private terminal ele- 
vators, in transit and 
in mills (including 
mill elevators at- 
tached to mills) .... 


7,553,838 2,157,529 


82,857,834 26,719,222 


Totals, DUS. ...0.cc86 103,108,573 32,313,.91 
Wheat flour stocks held 

by mills (bbls)— 
In mills, private ware- 

houses, public ware- 

houses, and in trans- 

it, sold and unsold, 

i ELECT PET Ee 4,584,411 3,346,13 

*Based on the total output of wheat fic ur 
reported at the census of manufactures, 193. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week endi:g 
Feb. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley F!: x 
Gy Be sbrciccce oe. 514 299 ne 
Consolidated .... 1,084 185 121 208 
So” ere 1,085 104 274 eo 
Grain Growers .. 1,497 263 491 
Fort William ... 1,111 129 170 ese 
BD. De Be een cdc 3,800 889 423 261 
Northland ...... 5,162 825 885 : 
Cam. Gov't ....v- 1,176 160 490 797 
Sask. Co-op. 

a REP 4,232 522 407 451 

Be. GB ceovesces 5,451 781 549 207 
Private elevators. 15,509 2,071 1,928 258 
BEE ade cccvcee 5,818 511 127 ; 

BURNS cccccesve 45,925 6,954 6,164 2,212 
SCOOP BOO cccsvws 22,857 10,536 4,395 2,9)9 
Afloat year ago.. 1,388 680 127 . 
eee eee 1,237 147 41 0 
Rail shipments.. 558 116 19 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bi 
We. 3 ROPE nn cae © Be 06 sie ete 1,275 
No. 1 northern..3,441 Kota .......... 240 
No. 2 northern..4,600 Winter ........ 8 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 333 Others 9 

3 northern..4,006 Private ....... 15 ) 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the Unite 
States on Feb. 13, as compiled by the sex 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, i 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barle 






Baltimore .. 781 952 97 63 2 
MOMeR ..... et 25 62 4 es 
Buffalo .....4,293 1,310 1,926 92 15 

Afloat .... 681 oes 2,060 661 26 
Chicago ....3,116 15,788 7,633 2,980 47 

MED 8430. 49% 380° 1,858 186 9 
Detroit ..... 160 70 180 40 
Duluth .....8,447 ‘ 10,738 5,182 62 

Afloat .... 150 ~ 63 
Galveston .. 384 


Indianapolis. 334 684 526 on 

Kan. City...4,781 4,504 5,048 135 7 

Milwaukee... 376 1,406 1,590 139 13 
Afloat .... 205 92. 128 166 € 

Minneapolis 8,959 463 20,363 3,502 4,27 
7 she : 


N. Orleans.. 257 563 9 
Newp. News eae 31 oes .+ 
New York... 677 78 788 100 8 
Omaha ..... 1,205 1,670 4,127 385 2 
+. Oe 1 65 1,395 — a 
Philadelphia 763 334 204 16 8° 
Sioux City.. 220 265 588 8 25 
St. Joseph ..1,541 447 50 6 4 
St. Louis ...1,229 1,611 890 23 47 
Toledo ..... 956 409 430 25 2 
Afloat .... 968 ver 586 cee ‘+ 
Wichita ,...2,346 65 191 








Totals ..42,830 31,181 61,495 13,790 6,398 
Last year. 75,768 31,048 74,999 23,570 3,651 

Increases: Corn, 1,463,000 bus; rye, 262,- 
000. Decreases: Wheat, 1,168,000 bus; oats, 
1,222,000; barley, 204,000. 
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An Analysis of Past and Prospective Mill Operations 


By Sydney Anderson, President of the Millers’ National Federation 


tabulation (Supplement “A”) giving 
(1) the output by months as shown 
by the monthly report of the Bureau of 
the Census for two and one half crop 
years, beginning July, 1923; (2) the ex- 
ports by months for the same ‘period; and 
(3) the apparent consumption by months 
for the same period. Inasmuch as the 
tabulations for output and consumption 
ised on the census figures, repre- 
senting 90 per cent of the output, these 
figures would have to be raised to 100 
per cent in order to show the total out- 
put ior any month or for the period. 
For convenience of comparison, the 
tolulations have been made in semian- 
periods. They show that the total 
it for the period 1924-25 was sub- 
ially the same as for the correspond- 
vear, 1923-24, and this despite the 
‘that exports during the period fell 
353,158 bbls, so that the domestic 
ition of wheat flour, as a conse- 
, in the crop year 1924-25 was 
5.617 bbls greater than in 1923-24. 
tabulations further show that ex- 
| during the first half of crop year 
1 26 were 2,778,535 bbls less than for 
th: .ame period 1924-25, and that the out- 
] 


Ai iutation to this analysis is a 


are 


) is 1,387,716 bbls less in 1925-26 than 
in | 24-25, for the same period. 
ior convenience of comparison I have 
Pp d the output, exports, and consump- 
tion by six months’ periods in a little tab- 
ul: ion (Supplement “B”) which shows 
a he per cent of output, exports, and 
co» umption which occurs in the first 
! second half of each crop year. Ref- 
ercace to this tabulation shows that the 
output in each comparable semiannual 
period has been remarkably uniform. In 
r words, it appears that normally 
o 56 per cent of the output of the 
ills oceurs in the first half of the crop 


Inasmuch as the output seems to be a 
rly fixed figure, and inasmuch as it 
ppears that the relationship between 
hipments the first and the second half of 
e crop year are determinable within a 
inall percentage of error, it should be 
wossible to forecast the output of the 
Is and the percentage of capacity 
which it will represent for the next six 
onths. I realize that any one who un- 
dertakes to forecast the future in a busi- 
ness of rather kaleidoscopic changes is 
robably more to be commended for 
rve than good sense, and that prophecy 
s a business in which reputations are 
nore easily lost than made, but it seems 
orth while to make the experiment, even 
though the figures upon which the esti- 
mate must be based do not cover a suffi- 
cient period to make the estimate an en- 
tirely safe one. 
rhe exports for the first half of the 
crop year 1925-26 were 5,342,753 bbls. If 
can assume that this fairly represents 


approximately the same proportion of 
the total exports for this crop year as 
the exports for the first half of crop 
years 1923-24 and 1924-25 represent of 
the totals of those crop years, we can 
anticipate that the total exports for the 
current crop year would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 9,540,630 bbls, which is 4,358,- 
832 less than last crop year. On this basis 
we can hardly expect the total output this 
crop year will be in excess of that of last 
crop year. On the contrary, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that the output this 
crop year will be not only less than last, 
but probably less than the crop year pre- 
ceding. The best guess I am able to 
make is that the total output for this 
current crop year of mills reporting to 
the census will be about 103,000,000 bbls. 
Inasmuch as we produced 56,791,115 of 
this estimated output during the first six 
months of the crop year, the probable 
output for the next six months would be 
approximately 46,200,000 bbls. This fig- 
ure compares in round numbers with 49,- 
000,000 bbls in crop year 1923-24 and with 
47,000,000 in crop year 1924-25. 

In view of the export situation, it seems 
probable that the error in this figure is 
that it is too optimistic rather than the 
opposite. If this estimate is approxi- 
mately correct, the rate of operation dur- 
ing the next six months will be about 81 
per cent of the average rate of operation 
for the preceding six months, and will 
represent on the average 46 per cent of 
the capacity, against 58 per cent operated 
the first half of the crop year. 

If it is true that the cost of manufac- 
ture as well as the cost of sales is affect- 
ed by the rate of output, it follows that 
the cost of production and cost of sales 
must be higher during the next six months 
than during the last. It remains to be 
seen whether margins obtained by the 
mills during the next six months will re- 
flect this fact. 

Having arrived at the probable total 
output for the mills reporting to the cen- 
sus, there remains to be determined the 
disposition of this total over the next six 
months’ period. This is by far a more 
difficult task, and one in which the pos- 
sibility of error is very much greater, be- 
cause the fluctuations in output from 
month to month are very great, in some 
instances as high as 20 per cent. How- 
ever, the rate of production by months 
for the preceding two crop years fur- 
nishes some guide, although an inade- 
quate one. 

Taking these figures as a general guide, 
we can fairly assume that January will 
show an output somewhat less than the 
average monthly output of the preceding 
six months; that the output for February 
will be in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 
bbls less than for January; that for the 
months of March, April and May the out- 
put will be in the neighborhood of 7,000,- 


OUTPUT (CROP YEARS) 


000 bbls each month, and for June in the 
neighborhood of 7,500,000. In other 
words, if the fluctuations in monthly op- 
erations are substantially in the same 
ratio as they have been during the cor- 
responding six months’ period of the pre- 
ceding two crop years, the output of the 
reporting mills “during the period by 
months and the per cent of capacity op- 
erated will be approximately as follows: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls capacity 

January 9,100,000 53 
February # - . 8,200,000 48 
March .. (eas a2 65 7,400,000 44 
April . ke bnewtake . 7,000,000 41 
A ee ee a . 7,100,000 41 
GORD 000.000 beds eng ve . 7,400,000 44 


Obviously, if we consider the output of 
the next six months of the mills represent- 
ed by the census tabulations as 46,200,000 
bbls, and if we should miss our guess as 
to the January and February figures, the 
remaining figures would have to be ad- 
justed to correspond to the relatively 
higher or lower output actually made 
during the earlier months. 

What I am trying to get at is that, as 
the crop year nears the close, it should 
become more and more possible to prog- 
nosticate with relatively smaller possibil- 
ity of error the amount of business avail- 
able in terms of actual output for the re- 
mainder of the crop season, and that it 
should be possible for any mill to deter- 
mine with a relative degree of accuracy, 
on the basis of its own figures, as to 
whether or not the business which it is 
actually doing represents a reasonable re- 
lation to the output of the industry as a 
whole. 

The real point I wish to put over is 
that, on the basis of operation for the last 
two crop years, mills cannot expect to op- 
erate the same percentage of capacity 
during the current six months as they did 
during the preceding six months, and that 
it is the part of wisdom to adjust them- 
selves in advance, both in estimating costs 
and in determining sales policies to this 
fact. 

In any event, the tabulations which are 
presented herewith ought to furnish some 
information of interest, if not of value, 
and they are worthy of the consideration 
of millers generally. The attempt to 
forecast the output for the next six 
months may perhaps furnish a basis for 
amusement and speculation, if not for 
actual business policy. In any event, the 
experiment seems worth while, and as it 
can scarcely do any harm, and may per- 
haps demonstrate facts which have not 
heretofore been realized by the mills, it 
may serve a useful purpose. 





MILL MACHINERY PURCHASES 
The decision of the Kentucky court of 
appeals in the case of Cook vs. St. Marys 
Machine Co. (218 S. W. 733) recognizes 
the right of a miller to recover damages 
based on loss of profits directly and nat- 
urally ensuing from breach of warranty 














——1923-24—_ ——1924-25————,_ ———1925-2- , 7 
i . Per cent ne Per cent “Der cent by the seller as to the capacity of machin- 

Total, of total Total, of total Total, of total ery bought. But it was found that plain- 

First six months, 6 mos for year 6 mos for year 6 mos for year : ; a rali j 
July-December .... 55,728,976 53 58,178,831 56 56,791,115 o55 ‘tiff failed to prove a valid claim under 

Second six months, the rules of law applicable to his claim. 
January-June ..... 49,131,925 47 46,914,529 44 46,200,000* *45 He unsuccessfully sued for damages as- 

EXPORT (CROP YEARS) serted to have followed breach of a war- 

pire, ot meaths, — ranty as to the power of an engine bought 
July-December 9,384,148 54 8,121,288 58 5,342,75 F ; : 

Second six massitha, by him to operate his mill. The court 
January-June ..... 7,868,472 46 5,778,174 - 8 8 .§  Wtawes said: _ 

. CONSUMPTION (CROP YEARS) Profits which the purchaser could have 
First six months, realized, had the article purchased meas- 
_ July-December .... 46,344,828 53 50,057,543 55 51,448,362 ured up to the requirements of the con- 
Second six months, tract, are recoverable in suits of this 

January-June ..... 41,263,453 47 41,136,355 46 —§ eecsee ; : - P 
*Forecast. kind, since their loss is regarded as a 
-o——Output (crop years) ——, c———- Export (crop years), -——Consumption (crop years)— 

_ Months— 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
FUly scans cu Pnne peace ee oe 7,805,106 8,465,048 8,840,278 884,229 789,284 775,297 6,920,877 7,675,764 8,064,981 
AUSUR 6005.05 cv eeegidt PaO CER 9,641,745 9,842,327 9,292,632 1,273,391 949,068 873,623 8,368,354 8,893,259 8,419,009 
September... «524d eras 9,759,968 10,459,277 9,938,279 1,568,116 1,462,757 800,310 8,191,852 8,996,520 9,137,969 
October +6:05 5.5 p95 shel eae ae 10,982,508 11,370,583 10,727,834 2,091,922 1,852,358 1,012,400 8,890,586 9,518,225 9,715,434 
Novembet .... san casbaatethee oetecs 9,402,980 9,186,668 9,128,113 1,777,586 1,615,779 872,328 7,625,394 7,570,889 8,255,785 
Decembee .... sacs tek ac awed false 8,136,669 8,854,928 8,863,979 1,788,904 1,452,042 1,008,795 6,347,765 7,402,886 7,855,184 

Totals, six months ............. 55,728,976 58,178,831 56,791,115 9,384,148 8,121,288 5,342,753 46,344,828 60,057,543 651,448,362 

RUBE 0.04 oe dee eR Eee 8,969,909 9,852,531 ...... 1,715,988 see 8 (ivGss 7,258,921 8,864,978 ...... 

DTUREY 2065. SSScin aD ao oa 8,482,614 8,248,124 ...... 1,538,520 | Ue 6,894,094 7,309,207 ...... 
MarOh .... <sdbbeben -Sien eben dhieet $566,829 __ 9,946,597.  ...... 1,425,909 1,387,065 ...... 6,928,920 6,959,532 ...... 
ADT... 6+ vse ahatauseneenghiannd es 7,000,006 6,760,048  ...... 1,037,739 eee 6,644,147 5,826,092 ...... 
a RR NS Hen, A 7,895,788 6,941,623 ...... 976,504 eee ésaes 6,919,229 6,361,396  _—........ 
UNE .... 9a Milde ree Rees 25 neha 706,954 9,946,913... ss. 1,173,812 i ee ee S600,142 6,085,182 .  ..,..; 

Totals, six months ............. 49,131,925 46,914,529 ...... 7,868,472 5,778,174  ...... 41,263,453 41,136,855  ...... 
Totals for PORPi s,s sabe oeeece5a's 104,860,901 105,093,360  ...... 17,252,620 13,899,462 ...... 87,608,281 91,193,898 ...... 
* _Average monthly figures— 
«_ St Six months, July-December.... 9,288,163 9,696,472 9,465,186 1,564,025 1,353,548 890,459 7,724,138  8.342,924 8,574,727 
Second six months, January-June... 8,188,654 Waeaesnee. - -Scqses 1,311,412 Sanne — Chapes 6,877,242 Ciaeeeee i witsces 


proximate result of the breach of the con- 
tract, and they are regarded as being 
within the reasonable contemplation of 
the parties at the time of entering into 
the contract... . 

“We do not find the testimony so pre- 
sented that the jury could arrive at what 
profits, if any, the plaintiff lost because of 
the failure of the engine to operate as 
contracted for. It is shown that some 
days it would run reasonably well, while 
at other times it would not, and there is 
not sufficient testimony to enable the jury 
to determine with any precision the 
amount of flour which the engine in its 
defective condition would or could pro- 
duce, so as to ascertain the difference be- 
tween what was produced and what 
might have been produced had the engine 
been as contracted for. Nor do we think 
it sufficiently appears from the evidence 
that plaintiff could or would have been 
able to dispose of the excess production 
at a profit.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR 
VETERAN MILLERS’ AGENT 


Funeral services for A. F. Langdon, 
London representative of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, whose 
death was reported from England on 
Feb. 9, were held on Feb. 11. Mr. Lang- 
don died of bronchitis on Feb. 8. He 
was 71 years old. He had represented 
American mills in the British trade for 
approximately 30 years, and was well 
known to the trade, both in England and 
the United States. 

Before going to London, Mr. Langdon 
was a flour salesman in New England, 
and in the early 90’s owned a mill at 
Adrian, Mich. He sold this mill and 
went to England about 1895 to represent 
a group of winter wheat mills of ‘the 
United States. Later he became the sell- 
ing agent for a large number of mills in 
the Northwest and Southwest, represent- 
ing especially Kansas mills. Mr. Lang- 
don relinquished these positions gradual- 
ly, and at the time of his death he repre- 
sented only the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. 

In 1916, Mr. Langdon purchased a 
beautiful country estate ‘situated 30 
miles from London, in the neighborhood 
of Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, known 
as Hawridge Court. He had been a 
widower for several years. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters. Mr. Langdon 
visited in Minneapolis last August. 








NEW SPECIES OF WHEAT 
DEVELOPED IN MONTANA 


Great Farris, Mont.—Montana King, 
a new species of wheat, has been de- 
veloped by Frank De Wilde, Scobey. 
Samples displayed here show the heads 
to be about five inches long, with eight 
rows of kernels to the head. Laboratory 
tests indicate a protein content of 17 per 
cent. 

This wheat, according to Mr. De Wilde, 
has a straw 12 to 15 in longer than or- 
dinary Marquis, is rustproof and will 
successfully withstand heavy winds with- 
out breaking or lodging. It is also said 
to reach maturity sooner than Marquis, 
completing the cycle in 103 days. 





AUSTRALIAN FREIGHT RATE 
TO JAPAN IS INCREASED 


Me.Lzourne, Vicrorta, Jan. 9—An in- 
crease equal to 5s ton in the rates of 
freights between Australian and Japan- 
ese ports has been announced by the 
agents for Japanese steamers trading to 
Australia. In future the rate on flour 
will be 22s 6d ton (2,000 Ibs), barley 35s 
and fertilizer 25s. The new rate on gen- 
eral cargo is 50s ton, representing an in- 
crease of 10s. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





The gross farm value of milk produced 
on farms in Minnesota is 45.8 per cent 
of the combined gross farm value, based 
on Dec. 1 farm prices of winter and 
spring wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, flax- 
seed, potatoes, buckwheat and hay. 
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CHARGES MILLERS WITH DECEPTION 

Referring to the export rate on wheat 
from the western half of Montana to 
the north Pacific Coast of 7c per 100 lbs 
under the domestic rate, Thomas J. 
Walsh, senator from Montana, is re- 
ported in the press to have made charges 
to William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, that north Pacific Coast mill- 
ers practice deception by which Montana 
millers are left at a disadvantage. Mr. 
Walsh is reported to have said: 

“As a matter of fact, the high grade 
Montana wheat is mixed with the softer 
wheat grown in the Pacific Coast states 
and the flour is actually sold in the 
coast states where the Montana millers 
have built up a profitable trade. The 
flour exported by the Pacific Coast mill- 
ers is made up exclusively or almost so 
of soft wheat.” 

It is highly significant that not a scin- 
tilla of evidence in confirmation of the 
charges made by Mr. Walsh was intro- 
duced at the hearing held before the In- 
terstate Commerte Commission at Seat- 
tle in September, 1923, at which time the 
justice of the Montana export rate was 
considered by the Commission. Charges 
were made by some of the interveners at 
that hearing that the coast millers were 
bringing in Montana wheat on the ex- 
port rate and selling the flour made 
therefrom in domestic markets, and ex- 
porting flour made from the cheaper Pa- 
cific wheats on the export billing. No 
one of those making these charges of- 
fered any evidence in support of the 
contention, and the Commission in its de- 
cision made no finding substantiating the 
charge, and in fact negatived it, by sus- 
taining the export rate. 

Moreover, numerous representatives of 
transcontinental railroad lines testified 
that the policing of the export movement 
of flour ground on the coast from Mon- 
tana wheat was physically possible; that 
such policimg had been done and that 
this made substitution an impossibility. 
They also testified that the movement of 
Montana flour to the north Pacific Coast 
had not decreased since the export rate 
became effective. 

Evidence was introduced at the hear- 
ing that by separate binning of Montana 
wheat, weighing of wheat passing from 
elevator bins to mill bins, weighing prod- 
ucts of Montana wheat and checking 
Montana flour exports, the identity of 
Montana wheat could and was preserved 
until exported as flour. 

Mr. Walsh’s charge that the flour ex- 
ported by Pacific Coast millers is made 
up exclusively or almost so of soft wheat 
is refuted by evidence introduced at the 
hearing that 16 north coast mills had ex- 
ported 432,410 bbls of Montana flour 
since the export rate became effective. 


SEATTLE 


Flour business on the north Pacific 
Coast was practically at a standstill last 
week, and directions on old orders were 
slow. Prices were easier. Standard and 
family patents were reduced 40c bbl be- 
low those prevailing the first part of the 
week, and pastry flour 20c. Business 
was confined to those whose supplies 
were about exhausted. 

Interior mills did a moderate busi- 
ness, rail shipment, to the East and the 
Southeast, and both interior and coast 
mills sold a small volume of soft wheat 
grades, water shipment, to the Atlantic 
seaboard before the midweek drop in 
wheat markets. 

Flour Prices.—Washington quotations, 
carloads, coast, Feb. 12: family patent, 
$8.50@9 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour, $7.30@7.60, 98’s; standard patent, 
$7.60@7.90, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $8.60@ 
9.30, 98s. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 


coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $9.70 
@10.15 bbl; Montana, $8.90@9.15. 

Export Trade.—All exporting mills tell 
the same sad story—no sales and prac- 
tically no inquiry. Not a barrel of flour 
has been shipped to the United Kingdom 
from Puget Sound for a month, and very 
little from the Columbia River. The 
Orient has taken only a negligible vol- 
ume, and South American demand has 
about ceased. Fairly liberal sales were 
made to South America early in Decem- 
ber, and little demand is expected from 
that source until this flour has gone into 
consumption. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Feb. 12: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.70 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; pat- 
ents $8.75, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8, 
net, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, soft 
wheat straights 45s 9d, and hard wheat 
straights 46s 6d, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 7-13 ..... eee . 12,953 25 
Previous week -- 19,950 38 
Wee GOO 1cc cates ; --. 38,742 54 
Two years ago ... ‘ . 82,368 61 
Three years ago ...... 36,030 68 
Four years ago . vo“ . 32,154 61 
Five years ago ........... 19,491 37 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 7-13 .... ade -- 19,359 34 
Previous week ........... 21,789 38 
WOOP GOS. 6 cvacenves ose aoe 28 
Two years ago ..... ..-. 38,465 67 
Three years ago .......... 42,018 73 
Four years ago ........... 40,990 72 
Five years ago ........+... 11,648 20 


Nineteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with an ag- 
gregate monthly capacity of 276,250 bbls 
flour, produced 132,299 in January, or 48 
per cent of capacity, compared with 135,- 
159 produced in December by 19 mills 
with 248,960 capacity, or 50 per cent. 

FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), July 1, 1925, to Feb. 1, 
1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 





oF rom — 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
Pe” psseneeee 19,631 56,778 76,409 
Cee 648,226 628,765 1,176,991 
S. and C. America 153,846 64,714 218,560 
NS eae ee 42,355 15,489 57,844 
British Columbia. 14,333  ...... 14,333 
California ....... 291,409 396,371 687,780 
Atlantic Coast ... 77,840 192,074 269,414 
BE ccdcvances eee. asdeue 29,000 

THR: 00 sce 1,276,140 1,254,191 2,530,331 

WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
From———~ 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
err 842 5,755 6,597 
California ....... 44 2,133 2,177 
| Se ~~ <¢senrs 30 
GOIN vcvicovers 1,040 2,467 3,507 
South America .. 20 ieee 20 
British Columbia. 23 Stee 23 
Atlantic ports.... és 20 20 

GN dé Sa ce ox 1,999 10,375 12,374 

Total wheat shipments (flour included) 
July 1, 1925, to Feb. 1, 1926, 25,759,876 bus, 
against 29,597,706 for the corresponding 


period of 1924-25. 
WHEAT 


There was good demand at times last 
week for export grades of wheat and 
fair demand for soft milling wheats from 
interior Pacific northwestern and from 
central western mills, but little demand 
for Big Bend blue-stem and hard white, 
which sold at 2c bu under club and soft 
white, on account of inactivity in sales 
of family patents. 





Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Feb. 12: soft white, $1.56 bu; 
western white, $1.55; hard winter, $1.53; 
western red and northern spring, $1.52; 
Big Bend blue-stem and Baart, $1.54@ 
1.55. 

NOTES 


The Everett (Wash.) Feed Mills, Inc., 
has been incorporated by Fred Frey and 
A. H. Johnson; capital, $25,000. 

Machinery is being installed in the new 
factory of the Pacific Macaroni Co., Seat- 
tle, which is a branch of the Fresno 
(Cal.) Macaroni Factory. 

W. J. Olwell, Seattle, for many years 
manager of the Big Bend Milling Co., 
Davenport, Wash., and recently with the 
sales department of that company, died 
suddenly at Olympia, Wash., Feb. 5. 

January flour shipments by water from 
Seattle and Tacoma: to the Orient, 56,- 
636 bbls; South and Central America, 
35,700; Hawaii, 7,712; British Columbia, 
3,454; California, 30,849; Atlantic ports, 
22,632; Alaska, 2,885. 

J. K. Smith, San Francisco, director 
of grain for the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, and a director of the Tru Blu 
Biscuit Co., Spokane, Seattle and Port- 
land, was in Seattle last week. Officials 
of the biscuit company were inspecting 
its various plants. 


The Federal Reserve Bank for this dis- 
trict, which comprises California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and 
Arizona, reports that: “The flour milling 
industry of the district operated at lower 
levels during the greater part of 1925 
than at any time during the previous four 
years. The 1925 output of 16 large com- 
panies, representing approximately 60 
per cent of the total district production, 
was 20.9 per cent and 22.4 per cent small- 
er in volume, respectively, than the 1924 
output or the average output for the five 
years 1921-25.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Declines of 20c bbl were announced by 
California mills on family patents and 
the grocers’ family flour lists last week, 
the first change for some time. Reduced 
stocks are causing slightly more interest 
among buyers, but few large orders are 
being booked, practically all purchases 
being to fill immediate needs. Mills are 
operating steadily at a greater capacity 
than last year, and the output is being 
quickly absorbed. 

California family patents were quoted 
on Feb. 13 at $9.50 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other common mill- 
ing points, high patents $8.90@9.10, and 
straights $7.80@8.10, all basis 98-Ib cot- 
ton bags. Kansas standard patents were 
quoted at $9.25@9.50 bbl; Dakota pat- 
ents $9.25@9.55; Montana patents, $9@ 
9.30; Washington-Oregon blue-stem pat- 
ents $7.50@8, straights $7.50@7.70,—car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Wheat prices, $2.60@2.75 per 100 Ibs 
for milling grades. 


NOTES 

John W. Foyle, mill supplies, Kansas 
City, has been in San Francisco on busi- 
ness. 

O. D. Fisher, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co,. Seattle, was a recent visitor 
here. 

Two hundred employees of the Sperry 
Flour Co. at South Vallejo held a party 
to develop acquaintances in the force 
recently recruited from many other 
Sperry plants. 

Jeremiah O’Keefe, for 20 years en- 
gaged in the grain and feed business in 
San Francisco, died recently at San 
Mateo, Cal., following a very brief ill- 
ness. He retired from commercial ac- 
tivities in 1919. 

Purchase of 5,000 acres of grain land 
by E. L. Dow, H. C. Morris and Hiram 
W. Johnson, Jr., San Francisco, has been 
announced by the Esperanza Land Cor- 
poration. The property is near Chico, 
Cal. 

Vitamin X, according to announcement 
of the California state board of health, 
will hereafter be designated as Vitamin 
E, and be classed as a known vitamin. 
This vitamin, according to discoveries by 
Herbert M. Evans and K. S. Bishop of 
the University of California, is an or- 
ganic compound found in wheat germs, 
lettuce, alfalfa and egg yolk. It is said 
to stimulate reproduction in animals, but 
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TRACE INTRODUCTION OF 
WHEAT TO CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Cat.—Through 
the dissolving of crumbling adobe 
bricks from old California mis- 
sions, scientists at the University 
of California have determined just 
what seeds were brought into Cali- 
fornia by the mission priests and 
the approximate year of their in- 
troduction. This study plan was 
worked out by George W. Hendry, 
assistant professor of agronomy, 
and Miss Margaret P. Kelly, seed 
analyst. It is announced that, as 
a result of this investigation, it 
has been found that Little Club 
wheat was not brought to Califor- 
nia from Chile for its first intro- 
duction about 1860, but that the 
Franciscan padres brought it to 
California about 1787. Sonora 
wheat, which was believed to have 
been planted by the padres, was 
not found in the collection of seeds 
secured. Various kinds of barley, 
oats and beardless wheat were also 
discovered. 











it is said the vitamin does not directly 
affect the diet of humans. y 


PORTLAND 

The flour market continues unsatisfac- 
tory. All prices were cut 40c last week, 
but this did not stimulate buying. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 13: family patents $8.65 }bl, 
bakers hard wheat $9.25, bakers blue- 
stem $8.25. 

The export flour market is quiet. 

Output of Portland mills, with a weeck- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 


Vow; TiS ..5.. Trier. er se: 47 
Previous week -.» 26,363 42 
ee OS a Bie dc oweta badd 28,474 45 
TWO FORTE QBS .......-.+- 44,088 71 
Three years ago .......... 32,349 56 
Four years ago ........... 34,726 60 
io i ee 17,157 5 


Wheat buying was not heavy last week. 
On Feb. 13 the best bid on white export 
varieties was $1.53 bu. Offers for milling 
wheats are 1@3c under export sorts. 
Exporters are reported to have sold about 
20,000 tons wheat for European shipment 
last week. Demand at present, however, 
is limited. Offerings by farmers are 
light. Interior mills report orders booked 
from the East. 

NOTES 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 2,967 bbls to Acapulco, 5,000 
sacks to New York, 8,864 to Boston, 5,050 
to New Orleans and 1,120 to Mobile. 
Wheat shipments totaled 274,400 bus to 
the United Kingdom. 

Since the beginning of the season, Port- 
land has shipped 1,254,191 bbls flour, 
compared with 1,138,439 in the corre- 
sponding period last season. Wheat ship- 
ments for the season to date have been 
10,375,553 bus, against 14,373,276 last 
season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


Breaking sharply in sympathy with the 
declining wheat market, southern Cali- 
fornia, and northern and middle western 
flour prices generally, dropped 20c bbl 
last week. Little buying was reported, 
even at the lower figures. An early up- 
turn for northern and middle western 
flours is expected by several leading 
millers, in view of the fact that many 
bakers are reported to be planning to re- 
new their contracts within 30 days. Op- 
erators in southern California flours, 
however, are inclined to think an imme- 
diate rise is not likely. 

Carload quotations, Feb. 12: California 
family patents $9.60 bbl, basis 4’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers $8.80, basis 
Ym’s; California blended bakers, $8.60: 
California pastry, $8.10; Kansas standari| 
patents, $9.50; Montana standard pat- 
ents, $9.50; Dakota standard patents, 
$10.30; Washington-Oregon blue-stem 
patents, $9; Washington pastry, $8.50. 





It is estimated in Chile that the total 
production of cereals in that country for 
1926 will exceed the 1925 crop by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 
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A further decline was recorded in corn 
futures last week, the net loss for the 
period being about 15%c bu. The Chicago 
May option on Feb. 13 was quoted at 
ag7.c. Corn, like flaxseed, reacted to 
Argentine pressure in the nature of con- 
tinued bearish reports of the large ex- 
portable surplus likely from that coun- 
try. Cash demand for corn is not heavy. 

In a farm outlook report for 1926, re- 
cently issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was declared 
that a corn acreage in 1926 the same as 
1925, with average yields, will be suffi- 
+ to meet feeding and commercial re- 
rements as fully as in 1925. A yield 
htly above average and an increase in 

ize coincident with decreased feed- 
requirements for hogs and cattle were 

as the causes principally respon- 

for the present low prices. The 
etin cautioned corn growers to give 
ticular attention to the feeding de- 
1a for their crop. 
lhe demand for corn products is gen- 
erilly fair to quiet. In some markets 
the trade is reported to be holding off, 
expecting a sharp break. The movement 
of corn meal is said to be increasing, the 
export eall being quite steady. About 
10° bags were shipped through the port 
of New Orleans during the week ending 
fF 11. 

\iin~neapotis.— Demand for corn is 
ly, shippers and driers taking the 
of the receipts. The spread in prices 

het ween yellow and mixed narrows in No. 
5 and No. 6, since both are a drying 
proposition. No natural No. 3 yellow is 
heing received, and very little natural No. 
1 vellow. 

Natural No. 3 yellow would probably 
bring 6@8e bu under the Chicago May, 

hile kiln-dried is quoted at 10@11c un- 
der. Natural No. 4 yellow is 10@1l1c 
under May, and kiln-dried 14@15c un- 
der. No. 5 yellow is going to shippers 
it 20@22e under, and No. 6 yellow to 
iriers and shippers at 23@26c under. No. 
} mixed is quoted at 13@15c under May; 
No. 4 mixed, 16@18c under; No. 5 mixed, 
22024c under; No. 6 mixed, 25@27c 
under. 

Mirwaukee.—Cash corn felt the influ- 
ence of the general weakness in bread 
ind coarse grains last week. Receipts 
were smaller. There was a fair indus- 
trial demand, with shippers moderately 
active. Quotations, Feb. 13: No. 3 yel- 
low, 73°%4@75%c bu; No. 3 white, 72% 
@74%,¢c; No. 3 mixed, 723°4@74%c. 

Sr. Lovis.—Although reports from the 
interior stated that offerings of corn were 
growing smaller and demand heavier, no 
advance was scored in prices. There was 
not much improvement noted in outside 
demand, but the local trade supported the 
market continually, and offerings were 
not pressed to sale with such eagerness 
as has been the case recently. Receipts 
last week were 259 cars, against 288 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Feb. 13: 
No. 3 corn 7le bu, No. 4 corn 69c, No. 5 
corn 67@674c; No. 3 yellow 74@74%,c, 
No. 4 yellow 70@7l1c, No. 5 yellow 68c. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn is 
fair. Shipments through this port in- 
cluded 79,420 bus, of which Progreso took 
65,300 bus and Havana 11,350 during the 
week ended Feb. 11. Corn meal ship- 
ments totaled 230 bags to Nuevitas, 100 
to Puerto Tarafa, 50 to San Juan and 25 
to Aguidilla. Quotations, Feb. 11: No. 
2 yellow 95c bu, No. 8 94c; No. 2 white 
95c, No. 3 94c; hominy feed, $1.54 per 
100 lbs; cream meal, $2.02, in 98's. 

NasHvitte.—A quiet demand is report- 
ed for corn from the Southeast. Re- 
ceipts are fairly liberal, the movement 
being mainly from Ohio River stations. 
rhe trend of prices was lower last week. 
Quotations, Feb. 18: No. 2 white, 89¢ bu, 
No. 8 white 86c¢; No. 2 yellow 89c, No. 3 
yellow 86c. Corn meal continues in mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, .Feb. 13: 
bolted, paper bags, $1.05 bu; bulk, 95c. 


Mempuis.—Increased farm activity as 
a result of favorable weather is stimulat- 
ing the movement of corn and corn meal, 
but dealers are not expecting buyers to 
operate freely until March. Meal is 
steady and unchanged, being quoted Feb. 
11 at $3.70@4.10 bbl for cream. Job- 
bers are only fairly well supplied with 
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contracts. Receipts of corn are smaller, 
but stocks are fairly large. Cash No. 3 
white was quoted at 82c bu, No. 3 mixed 
77e, and No. 3 yellow 8c. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn products 
continue to decline. Demand for both is 
fair. Cash prices, Feb. 13: white corn, 
No. 2 72@73%c, No. 3 69@71%c, No. 4 
66@68c; yellow corn, No. 2 72%2@T4c, 
No. 3 69%2@72c, No. 4 6642@68'-c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 7142@72%4c, No. 3 68 
@0c, No. 4 654%2@67%2c; cream meal, 
$3.60 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 
100-Ib cotton sacks; hominy feed, $27 
ton; corn bran, $27. 

Evansvitte.—Within a radius of 100 
miles of Evansville, farmers are holding 
fully 65 per cent of last year’s corn crop 
in their cribs. In the so-called bottom 
lands fully 90 per cent of the crop re- 
mains on the farms. Last week the mar- 
ket was dull, due to lack of demand. 


Cuicaco.—The call for corn goods con- 
tinues very quiet. The trade is holding 
off, anticipating a sharp break in prices, 
and only those in dire need of supplies 
are buying. Corn flour was quoted, Feb. 
13, at $2.10 per 100 lbs, and corn meal, 
cream meal and hominy $1.95@2.05. The 
local cash corn market was lower last 
week, although discounts remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Demand, however, 
was not very active. Receipts totaled 
1,199 cars, against 1,062 a year ago. No. 
83 mixed was quoted at 73%4¢ bu, No. 4 
mixed 6914@70c, No. 5 mixed 67@67'4c; 
No. 2 yellow 81%4c, No. 3 yellow 76c, No. 
4 yellow 704%2.@74c, No. 5 yellow 66@69c; 
No. 4 white 70@72c, No. 5 white 674%.@ 
69%Yec. 

Bartrmore.— Corn is comparatively 
steady on export grades, but 2c lower for 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track. Receipts 
last week were 25,008 bus, 21,168 by rail 
and 3,840 by boat. Sales included 30.000 
bus No. 2 spot for export, 15,000 at 75%4c¢ 
early and 15,000 at 77c later; also par- 
cel lots of southern yellow and white at 
72@76%c, according to quality, condi- 
tion and location. Closing prices, Feb. 
13: No. 2 spot, 78%4c; No. 3 spot, 75%4c; 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 84c. Corn 
meal and hominy were steady, but quiet, 
at $2.15@2.25 per 100 lbs for established 
stock. 

PuraperpHia.—Corn last week was 
alternately higher and lower, closing dull 
and weak at a net decline of Ic. Re- 
ceipts, 4,820 bus; stock, 368,381. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 13: car lots for export, No. 2, 
78c bid; No. 3, 7444@75¥c bid; No. 4, 
72@73c bid; local car lots, No. 3 yellow, 
81@82c. Corn goods are easier, in- 
fluenced by irregularity in the market for 
raw material. Quotations, Feb. 13, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.55@2.75. 

Boston.—Gluten feed on Feb. 13 was 
quoted at $44.05 ton, and gluten meal 
at $53.80. A moderate demand was noted 
at the low range of prices. There was a 
better call for hominy feed at $34 ton, in 
sacks. Granulated corn meal is barely 
steady, with a fair demand, at $2.45 for 
granulated, $2.40 for bolted and $1.90 
for feeding meal and cracked corn, all 
in 100-lb sacks. 


Burrato.—Corn receipts are steadily 
increasing, but offerings continue light, 
the bulk of receipts being applied on 
sales to arrive. Drier have been in the 
market for all offerings of low grades, 
and more could have been sold had they 
been available. No. 5 yellow sold at 
7514c bu on Feb. 13. There was a steady 
demand for corn goods, particularly corn 
meal for export. Quotations, Feb. 13: 
table corn meal, $2.25 per 100 lbs; 
cracked corn, $35.50 ton; corn meal feed, 
$32.50; hominy, yellow $33, white $32.50; 
gluten, $40.80. 


LiverPoot, Enc., Jan. 27.—Depression 
prevailed last week, due to large arrivals 
meeting with a slow consumptive demand. 
There has been further liquidation in par- 
cels of Plate arriving and afloat to Lon- 
don and Liverpool. Now there is a slight- 
ly firmer feeling. Afloat parcels to Liv- 
erpool are quoted at 29s 3d@30s 3d. 
America, at present, is not an exporter 
to this country. All corn bought for 
shipment to Liverpool has been either 
shipped or sold back to American ship- 
pers. Parcels of No. 2 mixed American, 
afloat, are offered at 31s 9d, but for Feb- 
ruary shipment exporters are asking 34s. 
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Lonpox, Ene., Jan. 27.—Shippers’ 
prices fluctuated within narrow limits 
last week. Buyers were not inclined to 
do fresh business at 37s 3d for rolled oats 
and 36s 6d for oatmeal, cif. An occa- 
sional car lot of each is being offered at 
35s 6d. Trade is quiet, and there is not 
sufficient demand to justify forward buy- 
ing unless the price asked is particularly 
tempting. 

Gtascow, Scortann, Jan. 26.—Scottish 
oatmeal millers complain that business is 
very discouraging. Home milled oatmeal 
is quoted at 39s per 280 lbs, against the 
Canadian price of 36s 6d, c.if. Cana- 
dian No. 2 western oats are about as 
dear as Scotch oats. Farmers are feed- 
ing their oats to stock, as they find this 
more economical. 

Betrast, IrEtanp, Jan. 26.—Oatmeal 
is still holding its own for shipment. Buy- 
ers are loath to pay the present asking 
prices for foreign make, which is quoted 
at 37s 6d@38s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for flake meal, and 36@37s for me- 
dium cut, the price to Dublin being 6d 
extra for freight. American flake is 
searce in the north of Ireland, and unless 
importers and merchants make up their 
minds to bring some along soon there will 
be a scarcity of American and Canadian. 
Home made flake is quoted at 50s per 
280 Ibs, ex-mill, for some of the very best 
grades. The season is, however, a very 
peculiar one. Despite all anticipation of 
a large Irish crop, milling oats are so 
scarce that millers have been compelled 
to bring in Scotch oats, which have been 
bought cheaper than Irish and are much 
better in quality. The opinion is general 
that Irish farmers are feeding their oats 
to cattle. Conditions point to a very good 
inquiry for oats and oatmeal at advanc- 
ing prices later in the season. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow. Mill prices are irregu- 
lar. Quotations are being cut where any 
desirable business is offering. On Feb. 
13 rolled oats were quoted at $5.90@6.10 
bbl, in 90-in jute bags, mixed cars; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Jobbers get a discount of 
40c bbl on these prices. 

Wiynirrc.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal show no great improvement, 
either domestic or for export. Prices are 
stationary. Quotations, Feb. 13: rolled 
oats, in 80-Ib bags, $2.80@2.90; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Cuicaco.—There is scattered domestic 
buying of oat products, but no special 
activity is reported. Export trade has 
been dull for many weeks, but a few in- 
quiries are being received for April-July 
shipment, and some sales have been made. 
Rolled oats were quoted, Feb. 13, at $2.25 
per 90-lb sack; oatmeal, $2.40 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—The market is steady, with a 
good demand. Quotations, Feb. 13: rolled 
oatmeal $2.80, and cut and ground $3.08, 
in 90-Ib sacks. 

Purapetenia.—There is little trading 
in oatmeal, and the market is weaker, 
being influenced by the downward move- 
ment of raw material. Quotation, Feb. 
13, $2.90@3.15 per 98-lb sack for ground. 
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Toronto.—Buckwheat is not in de- 
mand, and only an occasional car is be- 
ing disposed of. Prices did not change 
last week. Quotation, Feb. 13: good 
quality buckwheat 66@70c bu, car lots, on 
track, country points. 

Mitwavxkee.—Weakness in the buck- 
wheat market continues. Prices declined 
5@10c last week. Demand for buck- 
wheat flour is lessened, due to the mild 
winter. Receipts are light. Quotations, 
Feb. 13, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.50@ 
1.55; Japanese, $1.60@1.70. 

Bourrato.—Trading in buckwheat is at 
a standstill. Buyers are showing little 
interest. Quotation, Feb. 13, $1.80 per 
100 Ibs, Buffalo. 

PamapetpHia.— Demand for  buck- 
wheat flour is slow, and the market is 
unchanged. Supplies are small, but fully 
ample for trade requirements. Quota- 
tion, Feb. 13, $3.75@4 per 98-lb sack. 
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December Exports 

Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of December, 1925, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Wheat -—Bushels—. 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Aseres, etc. ..... 464 
Belgium eae 8 2,362 240,068 
Denmark ....... 13,061 42,635 
Esthonia ...... rs 
Finland ... “ 31,293 nee 
France ..... Kane 10 74,069 
Germany ........ 21,566 90,029 
Greece ..... ° 2 
Irish Free State.. 
BOOEF sas ccecceve 
Malta, etc 
Netherlands 
oy! eee 
Russia (Europe) 
Sweden . ‘* ox 
United Kingdom 
Canada .s . 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica . 
Guatemala 
Honduras . ‘ 
Nicaragua J 3.913 
Panama . 
Salvador 
Mexico . +r 15,521 
Newfoundland ... 3,150 ie <Se.bee 
Bermuda i ws 572 ae ete 4,600 
Barbados .... ° se . 
Jamaica .... 16,131 er 8,809 
Trinidad, Tobago 840 7 
Other B. W. Ind 1,543 ee 1,078 
ree -. 111,504 3,943 183,735 
Dominican Rep. 7,698 rere ee aes 
Dutch W. Indies 2,943 
French W. Indies 
ag ae 
Virgin Islands . 
Bolivia 
Rt  sa<sesteae OO 
Chile ... 
Colombia . — 
Ecuador ‘ . 16,62 


23,313 . Ty ee. Tey 
,858 


ous oes oesees 
11,200 
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British Guiana .. 33 Ter 

Dutch Guiana <)) Rrerre 

French Guiana 349 ee vwtee 

Uruguay .. 15 . 80 

Venezuela 11,51 

Peru .. ; 11,79 

Straits Settle- 
ments . 

China . 

Chosen . 

Hongkong 

Wee <0 3 5 «< 

Kwangtung 

Palestine, Syria.. 32 bes ; 

Philippine Islands 63,334 ;‘ xe 363 

1 





Australia ...... ° 2 

French Oceania.. 1,132 
Belgian Kongo .. 

British W. Africa 19,611 
British S. Africa 656 
British E. Africa 150 
Canary Islands .. 611 
+; Seer os 30,634 
Other French Af 2,490 
Liberia .... 86 ai 
Morocco .... Se ; 33,201 
Port. East Africa 100 

Oth. Port. Africa 3,892 

Spanish Africa 1,114 

POCR 20s. 11,792 


Totals ° 1,008,795 3,695,315 3,217,473 
- Bushels 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium . 13,000 
Denmark ......... ‘ 8,571 
Finland ........ ‘2 a . 32,338 
France 
Germany 
ROME saces ; ‘ 4.0 “7 ‘ 
Netherlands . p 74,243 12,773 











Norway ... eoees 9 oreas oh) Se re 
MOE eee nececnecrss§ seaeee 600% 44,146 
United Kingdom .. 609,558 438,44 
SEE. a6 6a cd bene 1,945 17 79,858 
British Honduras... .....  «ssees 116 
Guatemala ...... ; tases #0402 156 
Honduras ..... sas [tree evens 7,665 
Nicaragua ........ FT bees 1,033 
yl Perr ers | TT 1,927 
DN bce wtc064 0s 8,623 10,485 
Newfoundland ....  ..... cases 2,000 
Bermuda ......... SB ovaes 113 
SOMBER 2c ccccses BD 8 «tees 3,000 
ee eee ee ne ee 100 131,941 
Dominions Rep. ... 3 cesee severe 560 
J 2 yer Te 158 
Other B. W. Indies S eswas 940 
oo ES ee a re 125 
a ee . aero 262 
SEPT Sera ee eee ee er ee Te 1,034 
DED cca ccces § se0en e4000 156 
Philippine Islands. .....  ...e. 1,564 
Other countries ... | eee 202 
TUNE, 8 0.o'0a2:04,0: 957,609 81,590 1,705,717 
Rye flour, bbls— 
ee ene 3857 Palestine ....... 589 
Russia (Europe). 714 Other countries.. 41 
COBGED cc sivecves 453 — 
West Indies .... 120 oo ere 


ELEVATOR ADDITION PLANNED 

Burrato, N. Y.—Announcement was 
made on Feb. 6 by the directors of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., that a 900,000-bu addition will be 
erected immediately to the company’s 
new terminal transfer elevator at Buffalo. 
Contracts for the construction of the 
foundation have been awarded to the D. 
E. Norton Construction Co., and work 
will be started in a few days. The foun- 
dation will be completed early in April, 
and contracts for the superstructure then 
will be let. It is expected that the new 
unit will be completed early in July. This 
will give the company storage space here 
for 2,000,000 bus, and a total terminal 
storage space at Port Arthur and Buffalo 
of 17,000,000. 
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After showing extreme weakness during the early part of last week, the 
millfeed market has taken on a healthier complexion. Prices have recovered 
somewhat from the lowest level recorded since last October. The week’s decline 
in the Southwest took bran quotations to $22.75 ton, the lowest figure in many 
months. From this point there was a rally of $1@1.50 ton. Prices in the prin- 
cipal markets are approximately the same as those of a week ago. 

At the full decline buying increased notably, although individual sales 


were generally of moderate volume. 


Liquidation of stocks in the hands of 


. jobbers in the Southwest influenced the buying movement, in which north- 
western mills participated. There was also a strong call from Boston, pre- 
sumably from short interests. On the whole, demand was of sufficient strength 
to clean up surplus offerings. Jobbers reported heavy sales for a day or two, 
but the distributing trade did not take strongly to the advance, and inquiry 
at the beginning of this week had resumed the routine character of the past 
month or two. Country dealers and mixers are practically out of the market, 
and their requirements are light. Weather conditions generally are unfavor- 


able to active trade in feed. 


Eastern Canadian mills report continued scarcity of bran and shorts, with 
premium prices being paid for car lots, but there is only a small movement in 


the prairie provinces, 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuitcaco.—The market was consider- 
ably weaker last week, but at the week 
end these was a little firmer feeling. 
This was said to have been due to trad- 
ing among jobbers, and not to consump- 
tive buying. Country dealers and mixers 
are practically out of the market, and 
their requirements are light. Spring 
bran was quoted, Feb. 13, at $26.25@ 
26.50 ton, hard winter bran $27@27.50, 
standard middlings $26.25@26.50, flour 
middlings $28@29, and red dog $35@37. 

Mirwaukee.—The millfeed market is 
duller than a week ago. While values 
are unchanged, there is no support. Job- 
bers, finding little demand, are quoting 
under mills. Weather conditions are un- 
favorable to active trade. In addition, 
dairymen in this territory are employing 
home grown feed. Quotations, Feb. 13: 
standard bran $26@26.50 ton, winter 
bran $26@27, standard fine middlings $26 
@26.50, flour middlings $28@29, red dog 
%34@36, and cottonseed meal $34@36.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Sr. Lovis.—There was a firmer tone to 
the millfeed market last week, although 
quotations showed no change. Both bran 
and middlings, however, are in better de- 
mand, Offerings continue rather light, 
and no bookings for deferred delivery 
are being made. Quotations, Feb. 13: 
soft winter bran $27@27.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $26.50@27, and gray shorts 
$29.50@30.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mrnneapouis.—The feed market is in a 
healthier condition than a week ago, with 
prices on all grades except red dog a 
shade higher. About the middle of last 
week, a strong buying movement de- 
veloped, the demand coming principally 
from Kansas City and Boston, presum- 
ably from short interests, and was suf- 
ficient to clean up surplus offerings and 
stiffen the market. Prices jumped $2@ 
2.50 ton. Jobbers reported comparatively 
heavy sales, and for a while it looked as 
if a period of heavy trading had set in. 

Appearances, however, were deceptive. 
The regular distributing trade refused to 
become excited over the advance. Kan- 
sas City and Boston interests apparently 
have satisfied their pressing needs, and 
inquiry the past few days has been again 
of a routine character. 

Red dog is the weakest item on the list. 
Some city mills still hold their asking 
price on this grade near high levels, but 
others have made substantial reductions. 
Country mills have lots of red dog to sell. 
Jobbers report a range of about $8 in 
this grade, depending upon how badly 
mills want to sell. 

City mills quote bran at $24.50 ton, 
standard middlings $24.50@25, flour mid- 
dlings $29@32, red dog $32@39, wheat 
mixed feed $28.50@82, and rye middlings 
$23@23.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 


prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 16 Year ago 
TE ee POT ere $24.00@24.50 $22.25 @22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 23.25@23.50 
Flour middlings.. 25.50@28.00 30.00@30.50 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@36.00 37.00@40.00 


Du.utn.—After being weaker for sev- 
eral days, the millfeed market has turned 
stronger, and buyers are showing more 
desire to book feed. One of the local 
mills is sold up and offering nothing, and 
the other is selling its output as made. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Bran declined early 
last week to the lowest level in many 
months, reaching $22.75. This marked 
the end of the drop that had extended 
over the preceding three weeks, and the 
market later rallied $1@1.50 ton. Buy- 
ing increased considerably at the full 
decline, although individual sales were 
generally of moderate volume. The re- 
covery was influenced somewhat by the 
supposed liquidation of stocks in the 
hands of Kansas City jobbers, and the 
probable needs of the spring pig crop. 
Mill operations are also declining. Shorts 
were never as weak as bran, but they 
have regained only about 50c of their 
losses. Red dog is not in much demand. 

Warm temperatures and a large, cheap 
corn crop continue to be the factors 
chiefly depressing millfeed. On the oth- 
er hand, stocks are light in all posi- 
tions, and there is a prospect of produc- 
tion being further restricted. Millers are 
not making deferred offerings at the 
present prices. 

Quotations, Feb. 13, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $24@24.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $27@27.50; gray shorts, $28@ 
28.50; red dog, $36. 


Satina.—Feed demand continues fair, 
being somewhat better than a week ago. 
Quotations, Feb. 11, car lots, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.20@1.25 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.80@1.35; gray shorts, $1.45 
@1.50. 


Arcuison.—Millfeed is declining, due 
largely to the mild, open weather. Cur- 
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tailment of milling operations and the 
fact that there are no pressing stocks, 
together with the wings 4 of the pig- 
ging season, are the principal features 
on the bull side of the market. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 13, basis car lots, Missouri 
River: bran, $23.50 ton; mill-run, $26; 
shorts, $28. 

Hvurcuinson.—Feed demand about 
equals supply of bran, but shorts are 
draggy. Prices remain unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 13, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$27 ton; mill-run, $29@30; gray shorts, 
$31@33. 

Oxitanoma Ciry.—Millfeeds are in- 
clined to weakness, with mild weather 
prevailing and apparent unloading in the 
Southwest by northern mills that were 
overstocked. Oklahoma mills, with fair 
stocks on hand and a fair mixed car 
business, are not inclined to meet price 
reductions made by out-of-state compe- 
tition. Bran is in best demand. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 13: straight bran $1.45 per 
100 Ibs, mill-run $1.55, gray shorts $1.75, 
corn chop $1.80, and corn meal 56@58c 
per 24-lb bags. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torepo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Feb. 13 at $30 ton, mixed feed 
$30, and middlings $30, in 100s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The bottom has almost 
dropped out of the millfeed business. Last 
week extreme dullness prevailed. Feed- 
ing corn has supplemented millfeed. 
Quotations, Feb. 13: bran, $30 ton; mixed 
feed, $30.50@31; shorts, $31@31.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—Demand for millfeed is 
lighter. Prices are tending downward. 
Quotations, Feb. 13: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $29@32 ton; standard middlings, 
$34@36. 

Mempuis.—Buyers are taking but little 
millfeed. The lower trend of prices last 
week discouraged some on the eve of 
buying. Wheat bran sold on Feb. 13 at 
$27 ton, but only a few cars were taken. 
Gray shorts at $31.50 ton failed to at- 
tract buyers. 

Norro.k.—Millfeed is in poor demand, 
and offerings for immediate shipment 
were considerably below normal prices 
last week. Quotations, Feb. 13: red dog, 
$45@48 ton; winter wheat bran, $33@ 
33.50; winter wheat middlings, $32.50@ 
33; standard bran, $32@32.50; standard 
middlings, $31@31.50. 

Attanta.—Millfeed trade showed some 
revival last week. However, there is still 
room for improvement. Dealers are sup- 
plied generally with fair to good stocks. 
Prices are about unchanged. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Easier feed prices stimu- 
lated demand, and there was more busi- 
ness done last week. Quotations, Feb. 
13: bran $28.50 ton, standard middlings 
$28.50, flour middlings $33.50, and red 
dog $38. 

Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds is 
quiet, with some shippers holding higher, 
but the general tone is easier. There is 
no change in other feeds. Quotations, 
Feb. 13: spring bran $33@33.50 ton, 
standard middlings $83@33.25, flour 
middlings $37.50@38, red dog $43, stock 
feed $36.50, reground oat hulls $13, and 
por age meal $39@44.50, all in 100-lb 
sacks, 


Battrmore.—Millfeed is lower, and de- 
mand limited. Quotations, Feb. 13, in 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 16, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks: 


Chicago 
 . oo eee $26.75 @27.00 $ 
Hard winter bran ....... 27.50 @ 28.00 


Soft winter bran ........ ..... 


Minneapolis 


St. Louis Baltimore 
enone @..... $.....@..... $32.00@33.00 
24.00@24.50 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 

@ 26.50@27.00 33.50@34.50 


Kansas City 


Standard middlings* .... 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 28.50@29.50 29.00@32.00 28.00@28.50 29.00@30.00 37.00@38.00 
ek aaa see» 85.50@37.50 32.00@39.00  .....@..06. cues @..... 41.00@43.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
| eee ee @28.50 $34.00 @34.50 $33.00@33.50 $30.00@31.00 $.....@..... 
TEMOG WIMtOe BRAM. o5k0 000: caves @..... 34.50@35.00 .....@..... 30.00@31.00 


GOES Weeer BRAM ic cccccs’ sesce @ cose 35.00 @36.00 


30.50@31.50 29.00@32.00 


Standard middlings* ... .....@28.50 33.50@34.50  33.25@33.50 30.00@31.00 34.00@36.00 
PON URGENT neccsce eekie @33.50 38.00@39.00  37.50@38.00 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Se OUR cesses ivicwes cond @38.00 43.00@45.00 .....@42.00 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Oe $30.00@31.00 $40.00 


*Winnipe~ ........ cesses @ 24.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


$32.00 @33.00 
«eee + @26.00 


{Fort William basis. 


February 17, 1925 


100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31.59 
@32; soft winter bran, $33.50@:34.50 
standard middlings, $31.50@32; flow 
middlings, $37@38; red dog, $41@43. 

Puiapetpnia.—tTrade in millfeed 
slow, and prices favor buyers. Offeri 
are moderate, but ample. Quotations, 
Feb. 13, for prompt shipment, per ton: 
spring bran $34@34.50, hard winter bray 
$34.50@35, soft. winter bran $35 @36, 
standard middlings $33.50@34.50, flour 
middlings $38@39 as to quality, and reg 
dog $43@45. 

Prrrssurcu.—There was little activity 
in millfeed last week, except improved 
demand for bran. Offerings were liberal 
of all kinds of feed. Quotations, Feb. 13. 
standard middlings $29@30 ton, ‘flour 
middlings $32@38, spring bran $30@31, 
winter bran $31@32, red dog $39.50@ 
41.50. : 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie.—Pronounced depression con- 
tinues in the millfeed market. There is 
very little demand. Offerings on the 
coast by interior mills are depressing 
prices. Washington mill-run sold on 
Feb. 13 at $27@28 ton. Montana feeds 
continue to arrive, sold long since, at 
prices well above the present market. 
Resellers are making substantial conces- 
sions. 

San Francisco, Cau.—Considerable 
“distress” feed developed last week. De- 
mand is very light, and prices are down, 
Excellent feed conditions resulting from 
recent rains throughout California are 
considered partially responsible. The 
state agricultural department reports 
pastures at 83 per cent normal, as 
against 85 per cent last year and 53 in 
1924. Kansas red bran was quoted, on 
Feb. 13, at $32@33 ton, Montana bran 
and mill-run $30@31, northern standard 
$31@31.50, white bran $32@32.50, mid- 
dlings $44@45, and low grade flour $50 
@51, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. 

Los Awnceres.— Millfeed quotations 
shaded off last week. A stagnant mar- 
ket condition prevailed, the volume of 
buying reaching new low levels. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 12: Kansas bran, $32 on; 
Utah-Idaho red mill-run, $33; white mill- 


run, $35; blended mill-run, $34; cotion- © 
seed meal, $38; flour middlings, $48; red | 


dog, $48. 
Porttann.—The millfeed market is in 
a most depressed condition. Because of 


the mild weather prevailing, demand has § 


been far below normal. In the meantime, 
stocks here are being increased. Prices 
were cut several times last week. (uo- 
tations, Feb. 15: mill-run $26 ton, and 
middlings $41, in straight cars. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran and shorts are sczrce, 
and premium prices are being paid for 
car lots, where any are to be had. Mixed 


car prices are unchanged. Demani! is § 


keen, and mixed car buyers are bothvred 
to dispose of the flour they necessarily 
accumulate in order to get feed. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 13: bran $30@31 ton, shorts 
$32@33, middlings $39@40, jute, mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnirec.—Demand for bran and 
shorts is only fair in the prairie provinces. 
Most mills report a small, steady busi- 


ness, chiefly for local account, but the © 
volume of such trade is below normal 7 
for this season of the year. Prices are © 


unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 13: Fort 


William basis, bran $24 ton, shorts £26; — 
Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al- © 


berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British Co- 

lumbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@ 31; 

Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts $34. 
Monrreat.—Millfeed is slow. An un- 


settled feeling has developed in the mar- | 


ket, and it is reported that prices are be- 
ing cut by some millers, notwithstanding 
the curtailed production and the rather 
limited supplies available on spot for 
which there is a fairly steady dem.nd 
for broken lots in mixed car orders. (uo- 
tations, Feb. 13: bran $30.25@31.25 ‘on, 
shorts $32.25@33.25, and middlings $39.25 
@40.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpvon, Ene., Jan. 27.—Mill ofials 
continue in very quiet demand. Many 
mills are reducing their output. Bran is 
quoted at £6 10s ton, ex-mill. Owing to 
comparative scarcity, middlings are |:eld 
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at £7, ex-mill, but traders report that 
buyers are not following the advance. 
Sellers are trying to get more money for 
Plate pollards, but this is unlikely while 
there are offerings for shipment from 
January to March at £5 8s 9d, cif. 
Fancy Plate middlings are easier, with 
offerings for January, February and 
March shipment at £7 2s 6d, c.i.f. 
Brirast, Iretanp, Jan. 26.—Bran has 
a little improvement, and home 
re asking £9 5s ton in the north of 
»d and £9 10s in Dublin and the 


shown 
mills 


Ire! 

sout! Merchants, however, are loath 
to pay any advance. Demand is improv- 
ing, but bran is somewhat scarce. Eng- 


lish mills quote best broad white bran 
at £10 ton. Red bran is quoted at about 
£8 i: the north of Ireland and £8 10s in 
Dulii: and the south. Middlings are 
qu at £9@£9 10s, according to qual- 
ity 


| Fuaxseep 


downward trend of grain prices 


was reflected in flaxseed last week. The 
M ipolis May option registered a net 
di if T¥ee bu, being quoted at $2.41 on 
Fel. 13, compared with $2.484% on the 
previous Saturday. Continued heavy 
sh nts from Argentina furthered the 
bearishness of the flaxseed market. Con- 
sidvrable stop loss selling occurred. 

e increase in flax acreage may be 
ul aken next year, inasmuch as do- 
m production is much below domestic 
rec cements, even through the price may 


be |. wer, according to a farm outlook re- 
sued recently by the United States 


D. »:rtment of Agriculture. The view is 
ex; essed that, because of the fact that 
do. estie production is below the require- 
me: {, the margin between the domestic 


and the world price of the product 
d not be materially changed by some 
rease in acreage. The unusually large 

p just harvested in the Argentine 

is certain to affect the world price 

ing the coming year. 

nseed oil meal for February shipment 

juoted at $50 ton, Minneapolis. 
Crushers report consumptive inquiry 

ii, and fair sales for March shipment 

*18.50@49. Export inquiry is reported 

clit, with cake quoted at $40@4l, f.a.s., 
New York. 

OvuLurH.—The market was under slow 
pressure last week. Bearish news kept 
holdings dribbling out into the pit, and 

sorption only at lowering prices. Buy- 
ers picked up some contracts. However, 
those bidding for supplies found offer- 
ings dried up on Feb, 15, and in order to 
bring out sellers to secure requirements 
were compelled to follow the market up. 
Owing to the limited receipts, cash busi- 
ness last week was of no importance. 

\MINNEAPOLIS.—Linseed oil meal for 
February shipment is scarce and strong 
at 550 ton, Minneapolis. Local crushers 





are swamped with shipping directions, 
and cannot accept any more business for 
February. Meal is being shipped as fast 
as made. Consumptive inquiry is good. 
For March shipment, crushers ask $48.50 
@49; fair sales have already been made. 
Temporarily, resellers seem to be doing 
the bulk of the business. 

Export inquiry for oil cake is light. 
Spot supplies on the Continent are am- 
ple, and prevailing prices are under the 
American basis. Cake for export at New 
York is held at $40@41 ton. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Feb. 13, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 














Minneapolis ... 8,304 11,590 2,053 3,127 
Duluth ....... 8,394 15,198 7,198 13,832 
Totals ....é. 16,698 26,788 9,251 16,959 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Feb. 
Feb. 9...$2.42 2.40% 2.42 2.40 2.42% 





Feb. 10... 2.40% 2.39 2.41 2.39 2.41 
Feb. 11... 2.38% 2.37 2.39% 2.37% 2.38% 
Feb. 12... Holiday 

Feb. 13... 2.37% 2.36 2.38 2.36 2.37% 
Feb. 15. 2.42% 2.41 2.43 2.41 2.42% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Feb. 13, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts— -—In store—, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 76 202 63 875 411 353 
Duluth..... 21 145 27 922 733 204 


Totals.... 97 347 90 1,797 1,144 557 

Mitwavuxkere.—Under the influence of a 
further recession in cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed meal is fully $1 lower. Cottonseed 
meal has slipped down $1.50@2, making 
the widest spread known in a long time. 
The improvement in demand for linseed 
meal has suffered a reversal, but produc- 
tion continues light and crushers are not 
offering freely. Quotation, Feb. 13, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49.50@50 ton. 

Boston.—There is some pressure to sell 
linseed meal for shipment. On Feb. 13 
shippers quoted at $52.20@52.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks. Demand is slow. Resellers 
are offering in a limited way at 25@50c 
ton under the shipping price. There is 
little inquiry. 

PirrssurcH.—Only small sales of lin- 
seed meal were reported last week. Busi- 
ness is rather slow. Offerings are lib- 
eral. Quotation, Feb. 13, $50.40 ton. 

Toronto.—Oil cake meal declined $2 
last week. On Feb. 13 mill quotations 
were $56.25 ton, car lots, f.o.b., delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Winnirec.—An excellent demand for 
oil cake and meal is maintained in this 
market. Local mills report a very satis- 
factory volume of business for domestic 
account, at unchanged prices. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 13: oil cake, in bags, $43 ton; 
oil meal, $45. Flaxseed prices have weak- 
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ened, in sympathy with wheat, and closed 
at $2.01% bu. 

Liverroot, Ens., Jan. 27.—Cakes are 
quiet, and most feedingstuffs show a de- 
cline. Argentine linseed cakes, arrived, 
are quoted at £11 12s 6d, January ship- 
ment is offered at £10 10s, and February 
at £9 15s. American linseed cakes are 
quiet, and sellers exert no effort to make 
sales. For January shipment they are 
offered at £11 5s, and speculators are 
still willing to sell March-December at 
£9 17s Gd, c.i.f., Liverpool. 


Ax 


eS SS 





Cuicaco.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
spotted, and only those in pressing need 
of supplies are in the market. Dealers 
say consuming demand is very quiet, and 
it is also reported that custom grinding 
of corn is much heavier than in previous 
years. This naturally restricts consump- 
tion of manufactured feeds. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands are said to be light, but 
manufacturers do not expect much buy- 
ing until the large stocks of corn and 
oats are exhausted. 


Sr. Lovis.—Mixed feed manufacturers 
and dealers report a steadily improving 
demand for chick and high grade feeds. 
A good business is being done. Dealers 
are optimistic regarding the spring busi- 
ness. Buyers’ supplies are still at low 
ebb, and this, coupled with the opening 
of spring farm work, should insure a 
steady demand for mixed feeds for some 
time. High grade dairy feeds were quot- 
ed, Feb. 13, at $46 ton, high grade horse 
feed $36, and scratch feed $45. 


NasHvitte.— Mixed feed manufac- 
turers reported an improvement in de- 
mand last week, a moderate increase be- 
ing noted in the sales of dairy and poul- 
try feeds. Prices are $1@2 lower. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 13: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$31@42 ton; dairy feed, $35@46; poultry 
scratch feed, $44@54; poultry mash, $62 
@72. 

Mempnis.—Active movement of dairy 
and poultry feed continues, especially 
scratch feed, as favorable weather is 
causing prospects for a large crop of 
chickens. Manufacturers are filling or- 
ders for prompt shipment steadily, but 
there is no disposition by distributors to 
stock up. Delayed farm work in some 
sections is restricting the movement of 
horse and mule feed, but shipments are 
steadily increasing. Quotations are un- 
changed. 





Toronto.—There is a_ brisk demand, 
and mixed feeds are selling freely. Prices 
generally are lower. Quotations, Feb. 13: 
oat chop, $40.25 ton; oat and barley chop, 
$40.25; crushed oats, $40; feed wheat, 
$56.25; cracked corn, $41.25; feed corn 
meal, $39.25@41.25; cottonseed meal, 
$54.25; chick feed, $49.25@50.25,—deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 








FEED PRICE SUMMARY] 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 15, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
dt sevet need one ae $24.00 $23.50@24.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.00 24.00@24.50 
DD nao vps ctence 25.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 25.50@27.00 
in hve cs ohh ae 62 6 36.00 32.00@34.00 
Mixed feed ........... 26.00 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal.. 46.00 48.00@49.00 
 *— ee 33.00 32.50@33.00 
DE” accceekes ee 34.00 32.00@32.50 
PO on cde weeds 45.00 41.00@44.00 

Duluth— 
0s coe 60sec gee 24.00 23.00@23.50 
Middlings ............ 25.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 27.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 26.00 29.00@29.50 
ee: GO cs aweegaseequee 36.00 33.00@35.00 

St. Louis— 

EN cnc omaneoeeenenss 25.00 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 28.50@30.00 
GEOG GROTES occ cccscse 32.00 30.00@31.50 


14.00 7.50@ 8.50 
43.00 26.00@27.50 


Oat feed 
Hominy feed 





Buffalo— 
PUTO BERR 2 cc cc cccsess 30.00 29.50@30.00 
BN ab 4 VG eR hh 6 dee <a Ss 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... 31.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 33.00@33.50 
ee Ge wecensnecvers 40.00 37.00@37.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 38.00 32.00@33.00 
OER MORE cccccsccsecce 45.00 47.00@47.50 
Kansas City— 
PUTO BEAR <p ccccsccecs 22.00 24.00@24.50 
Bram .ccccsccccccceses 38.00 34.00@24.560 
Brown shorts ........ 27.00 26.50@27.50 
Gray shorts .......... 28.00 27.50@28.50 
Ge Rr re rer 38.00 37.00@38.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter DEFOR .«ccccccce 33.00 33.00@34.00 
Pure bran 33.00 @33.50 
Brine GEG ..ccccccces 32.00 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 3 33.00 33.00@33.50 
MeO GO sccccccuesess 45.00 41.00@42.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 36.00@39.50 
Milwaukee— 
Wimter OTAM ...cccsecs 25.00 26.50@27.20 
BPO sccccvccccvcsececs 26.00 26.00@26.50 
eae 27.00 26.00@26.50 


Flour middlings ...... 33.00 28.00@29.00 
ge errr 39.00 34.00@36.00 


See GOR 64 ctv diccevees 27.00 22.560@23.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 49.00@50.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 43.00 34.00@36.50 
Hominy feed ......... 45.00 28.00@29.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 6.50@ 





Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 26.00@ 
Hominy feed* .......... 47.00 35.00@ 
Gluten feedtt .......... 35.80 @ 3¢ 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis ...........- $8.30 $9.10 
BREED. cocccccccccccces 7.00 9.10 
De, BIE ccccccvcceccces aeée 7.50 
Mansas City ....cccsceee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ....00cscccess 5.70 6.50 
BURRITO 2c cccesesccocces sane 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. {100 Ibs. 





TO BUILD WAREHOUSE 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Negotiations for 
the purchase of a tract of land, embrac- 
ing 50,000 square feet of valuable indus- 
trial property, have been completed by 
the Warren & Bailey Co., manufacturers 
of milling supplies. Construction of an 
up-to-date warehouse will be started in 
the immediate future, according to 
Charles D. Butts, vice president of the 
concern. 
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LAKE CARRIERS’ PROFITS 
SMALL ON 1925 GRAIN 


Reluctant Export Demand Is Declared Cause 
of Vessel Owners’ Unsatisfactory Ke- 
turns on Grain Movement 


Crievetann, Onto.—J. S, Ashley, Cleve- 
land, president of the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation, in making his annual report 
to members, said recently that because 
of the reluctant export demand the grain 
trade of last spring and summer was as 
unsatisfactory to vessel owners as was 
that of 1924. This situation, he said, 
kept many lake carriers on the idle list 
in 1925—at least until the foreign de- 
mand for Canadian grain created activ- 
ity during the fall movement. 

There was little profit to ship owners 
in moving the 1925 grain crop. The 
average chartering price for grain, de- 
livered, figured out 2.33c bu, as against 
2.30c in 1924 and 4.20c in 1923. Hence, 
vessels for two years in succession have 
been carrying grain at a lower rate than 
any year since the World War caused a 
tremendous demand in 1916, In contrast 
with the shipping rates on coal and ore 
the handling charges on grain as assumed 
by vessels amount to 5-6c bu, and this, 
deducted from 2.383c, leaves a narrow 
margin to cover operating expenses. 

The net tons of grain carried by ves- 
sels operated by the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation members for the 10 years end- 
ing in 1925 were as follows: 





Year— Net tons Year— Net tons 
i See 13,320,346 1919...... 6,091,703 
1924...... 16,222,787 1918...... 6,548,680 
tO Bee 11,850,446 1917...... 7,161,716 
1922...... 14,267,020 1916...... 10,555,975 
|) eee 12,470,405 1916...... 11,098,815 
1920...... 6,736,348 


As an offset to further increased op- 
erating expense in December, some char- 
ters were made at 8c bu, but these 
transactions were limited to so few ves- 
sels that the fleet as a whole derived no 
benefit from these fancy rates. For stor- 
age of grain, however, the vessels gen- 
erally were placed at remunerative rates. 
The average storage was about 5.45c bu. 

Total lake shipments of wheat, oats, 
corn, rye, barley and flaxseed totaled 
489,412,245 bus. The decline from the 
record breaking shipments of 1924 was 
entirely due to diminished shipments of 
grain from ports in the United States 
and for which there was no export mar- 
ket. Whereas American grain shipments 
fell off 87,200,000 bus from the move- 
ment of 1924, Canadian shipments in- 
creased almost 33,000,000. 

With regard to the annals of lake grain 
history, it is interesting to note that it 
was only four years ago that the first 
500,000,000-bu movement took place. We 
now have for record the first 300,000,000- 
bu movement by a single country, the 
Canadian shipments in 1925 having to- 
taled 305,422,574 bus, equal to 8,439,362 
net tons. 

Fifty-two of the vessels which held 
cargoes of grain at Buffalo have been 
taken to elevators for unloading. The 
grain unloaded is going forward at a 
fair rate, and the elevators will all be in 
good shape for the 1926 opening. 

CHARTERING REPORTED LIGHT 

Not much chartering for handling of 
grain is reported. Capacity is not com- 
ing out at the prices quoted, Vessel 
owners refuse to take corn for holding 
until spring, declining to shoulder any 
chances of having damaged grain on 
hand, Four cents is the top figure paid 
for storage at a Lake Michigan port for 
spring delivery at Buffalo. Corn is com- 
ing from Chicago rather freely. Nearly 
40 grain carriers are holding cargoes at 
the shipping ports, but no charters for 
vessels to arrive have been reported in 
Cleveland, 

Last week, ports at the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes received 1,684,000 bus all 
kinds of grain, and shipments by rail 
were 856,000, making an increase of 
stocks of over 800,000. Including the 
grain afloat in vessels, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, on Feb. 5, had 62,210,000 
bus in store. Elevators at these ports 
were holding 55,755,000, or within about 
9,000,000 of their total capacity. Last 
year on the corresponding date the two 
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Canadian ports had 40,797,000 bus in 
store. Stocks at Duluth and Superior at 
the first of this week were 26,400,000 
bus, making a total of 88,532,000 at Lake 
Superior ports. 

Several vessel owners, grain, coal and 
ore shippers and public officials of Cleve- 
land went to Lorain, Ohio, Feb. 13, to 
witness the launching of the steamer 
Samuel Mather. 

f J. H. Wess. 


Urge All-American Ship Canal 

Burrato, N. Y.—The New York state 
legislature last week received a resolu- 
tion by William T. Byrne, senator, and 
Frederick L. Linen, assemblyman, both 
of Albany, urging favorable action by 
the federal government upon an all- 
American ship canal to be entirely within 
the borders of New York state. 


Steamer Townsend Is Released 

Burrato, N. Y.—The steamer E. Y. 
Townsend, of the M. A. Hanna & Co. 
line, Cleveland, which sank in the shallow 
water of Buffalo harbor a fortnight ago, 
has been released, and proceeded to the 
Superior and Eastern elevators, where 
her cargo of 374,000 bus wheat was un- 
loaded. The grain was reported only 
slightly damaged, about 2,500 bus hav- 
ing become water-logged. 


Unloading Progresses at Buffalo 
Burrato, N. Y.—Grain unloading at 
the port of Buffalo is progressing at a 
fair rate, more than 50 vessels having 
discharged their winter cargoes up to 
the end of last week. 


Canadian Mills Book Little Space 

Toronto, On'.—Canadian mills are not 
booking much space for flour. Rates did 
not change last week. Quotations, Feb. 
13: London, Liverpool, Manchester, 20c 
per 100 Ibs; Glasgow, 21c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, Leith, Newcastle, Hull, Avonmouth 
21c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Ant- 
werp, 22c; Hamburg, 20c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 22c,—February-March ship- 
ment. 


Ocean Freight Rates Easier 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
are considerably easier. Parcel space to 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
for February is rather limited, and is 
commanding a rate of 32s 6d. March 
and April parcel space is available in 
considerable quantities at 30s. Charters 
are quoted at 30s, and several have been 
fixed at this rate for February and 
March loading. 


Sailings from Boston Announced 

Boston, Mass.—The steamer West 
Campgaw sailed from Boston, Feb. 13, 
with a full cargo of 10,000 bus domestic 
barley and 170,000 bus bonded barley for 
Bremen. The Lehigh also sailed during 
the week with 16,000 bus bonded wheat 
and 41,863 bus bonded barley for London. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 16, 1926, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


-_—_————- From—-———__, 

Phila- Hamp- 

New Bos-Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 

Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 

Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 

Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 Sees 
Bergen ..... BEsOe sect «v0 Bee 

Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.560 27.50 ceee 

Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 

Bristol ...... 24.00 .... «eee 24.00 oeee 
Cardifm ....:. 24.00 24.00 


Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GME Svcs: 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ...., 


Danzig ...... 30.00 80.00 

Dublin ...... 21.00 . 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 28.00 .... 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GEBGGIAE 202+ GELGO cons cree cece eese 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20,00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 Sees 
Hamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
FEATTO coe cccs 27.60 .... 27.60 27.50 o0se 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 80.00 
MEE ‘sb vee ese 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eeve 
TsOOER co ccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 dove 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... rr 
Malmd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 Tor 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 1... «wees sees ooee 
Newoastle ..- 31.00 2.00 cose seve sees 
Gabe «vcccconn 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireeus ...... 32.60 


Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... «26+ «eee eece 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... 80.08 soos cose cove eoee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 





Rate on Cereals to Pacific Coast 

Seartie, Wasu.—Toll’s docket No. 6,- 
291 provides that the rate on cereals 
from the Middle West to the Pacific 
Coast shall be the same as on flour, re- 
ducing the present cereal rate from 95c 
to 75c per 100 lbs, on the ground that 
middle western cereal mills are shipping 
cereals to the coast via the Panama 
Canal. This reduction is opposed by Pa- 
cific millers on the ground that the lar 
volume of flour moving from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Coast by water has not 
reduced the eastbound rail rate on flour. 
Southwestern and Minnesota millers have 
filed complaints with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for the elim- 
ination of the 7c per 100 lbs differential 
in favor of wheat and against flour from 
the Middle West to the Pacific Coast. 


Oswego Seeks New Rate on Grain 

Puiapetruia, Pa.—B. Hoff Knight, 
manager of the ocean traffic bureau, rep- 
resented the bureau before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington on 
Feb. 15 in the case of the city of Oswego 
against all the rail carriers and their 
connections entering that city handling 
ex-lakes grain and grain products. Os- 
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wego is attempting to secure the estab. 
lishment of a rate on grain and grain 
roducts, ex-lakes, two cents per 100 Ibs 
ower than the rate in effect throu 
Buffalo, Erie, Fairport, Ohio, and other 
points where shipments are transferred 
from the carriers on the Great Lakes to 
the rail lines to the seaboard. 


1925 Grain Export Light at Hampton Roads 

Norrotx, Va.—The port of Hampton 
Roads touched bottom during 1925 on 
the movement of grain for export, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the customs 
authorities. During the year only 388, 
206 bus of all grains passed through the 
port, and customs tabulations show that 
none was handled at Newport News, 
The closest approach to this low mark in 
the last six years was in 1921, when 485,- 
118 bus moved. Only 148,430 bbls wheat 
flour passed through the port during the 
year, Newport News leading with 97,093 
bbls. The record for 1921, an unusuilly 
bad year for exports, was 119,829 bbls, 
and in 1922 a low mark of 148,044, 





Exports of cereals and linseed from 
Argentina in 1925 were 4,000,000 tons !ess 
than in 1924. 








The Comparative Importance of Wheat Flour as a Food 


(Continued from page 645.) 


which means British thermal units. Such 
a unit is equal to the amount of heat nec- 
essary to raise one pound of water one 
degree Fahrenheit. Since one pound 
equals 453 grams, and one degree F°— 
10/18 degrees C°, one B, T. U.=.252 
calorie or, in short, one B. T. U. is very 
near one fourth of a calorie. The en- 
ergy requirements for adults vary all 
the way from 2,400 to 6,000 calories per 
day, dependent upon body size and work. 
People of sedentary occupations require 
from 2,400 to 3,000 calories per day, while 
men engaged in heavy labor require from 
5,000 to 6,000. The amount required for 
children depends upon their age and size. 
It is safe to estimate that the average 
calorific requirement for adults would be 
from 3,000 to 3,500 per day. 

From one bushel of wheat is produced, 
on the average, 42 lbs flour. The calorific 
equivalent of a pound of flour is 1,650, 
which means that two pounds of flour will 
furnish the average calorific require- 
ment for one adult person per day. From 
these figures it can be seen that the flour 
from one bushel of wheat would furnish 
the calorific requirement for 21 days, or 
17 bus would furnish the calorific re- 
quirement for one year. It was said 
above that wheat production was one of 
the most efficient methods of producing 
human food. If it takes 17 bus to pro- 
duce the average calorific requirement for 
one year, it means that, from the energy 
standpoint alone, one day of a man’s 
labor on the farm produces enough wheat 
to furnish this energy for one year. Of 
course wheat is not eaten as wheat, and 
also we must consider the man’s tools and 
land, and we must not forget that, since 
“man shall not live by bread alone,” 
there is another story. 

It is hard to get correct estimates on per 
capita consumption of wheat. The total 
production of flour in the United States 
at present is about 130,000,000 bbls per 
year, with an estimated export of 16,000,- 
000 bbls. In pounds the estimated con- 
sumption is placed at 200 per capita. If 
we place the average adult calorific re- 
quirements at 3,000 per day, in a year 
1,095,000 calories would have to be pro- 
vided in the food. From 200 lbs flour 
would be obtained, at 1,650 calories per 
pound, 330,000 calories. In other words, 
wheat flour furnishes about one third the 
average calorific requirement of the peo- 
ple of United States. 

Wheat consumption varies in different 
countries. According to the Miller’s Al- 
manack, the annual per capita consump- 
tion of wheat is as follows, indicated in 
bushels : 


Belgium ........ 
CABOGR -.cccvecee 


MOUANE sci cies 
Roumania ...... 
Denmark ....... 
Sa 


Ree ree 
Great Britain ... 
Switzerland ..... 
Australia ....... 
Sar 
United States ... 
Argentina ...... \ 


These figures show that in wheat con- 
sumption the United States occupies an 
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intermediate position. Several of the 
principal European countries have a 
much larger per capita consumption of 
wheat than the United States. S me 
countries, like Germany, which have a 
comparatively low wheat consumption, 
use large amounts of rye, as also Coes 
Russia. India is one of the leading w)iecat 
producing countries of the world. In re- 
lation to the quantity of wheat produced, 
the proportion consumed is _ relati\ ely 
large. If we consider her very large pop- 
ulation, we find that India produces only 
about one bushel per capita, and c n- 
sumes nearly 80 per cent of that amount. 
The principal grain of India is rice. This 
is also true of Japan. In Mexico the prin- 
cipal grain is corn. The southeastern 
part of the United States produces and 
consumes less wheat than any other sec- 
tion. In this section corn consumption 
is relatively large. 

Some investigators in human nutrition 
think that we have reached the limit in 
the consumption of wheat in the United 
States. They think that further increases 
in wheat consumption would entail dan- 
ger to health and vigor. Their conten- 
tion, however, does not appear to be sub- 
stantiated by the figures for wheat con- 
sumption in Canada, as the health and 
vigor of the Canadian soldiers was shown 
to be equal to that of those from the 
United States in the World War. ‘This 
may also be said of some other countries 
where the per capita wheat consump!ion 
is larger than in the United States. ‘he 
per capita consumption of wheat flour in 
the United States would be greater if 
the southeastern states were not averayved 
in with the total. In these states less 
wheat is consumed in comparison with the 
rest of the country. Corn takes the place 
of wheat with a large number of people 
in that section, especially among the col- 
ored population. 

The total amount of wheat consumed 
in the United States will gradually in- 
crease, even if the per capita consump- 
tion does not, simply because of the in- 
crease in population, as shown by the 
following figures: population, Jan. 1, 
1920, 105,711,000; Jan. 1, 1924, 112,82,- 
000; average gain per year, 1920-24, |,- 
778,750; average gain per year, 1910-20, 
1,418,000. 

This means that in 10 years the re- 
quirement will be from 80,000,000 to 9°,- 
000,000 bus more than at the present time. 
Hence we must produce gradually more 
and more wheat to meet even domestic 
requirements. 





Joint Service Is Inaugurated 


Battrmore, Mpo.—The joint service of 
the Red Star Line and the Hollar1- 
America Line between Baltimore, A:'!- 
werp and Rotterdam was inaugurated 
Feb. 13 by the sailing of the Atlantic 
transport liner Maryland for Antwerp. 
The Holland-America steamer Hilder- 
dyk is due, and will be followed by the 
Breedyk. 
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DEMAND FOR FLOUR IS 
BETTER AT AMSTERDAM 


srerpAM, Hoiiann, Jan. 25.—The 
we: ‘her has turned much milder, and 
ther is a prospect of an early reopening 
0 er navigation. This has led to a 
bett-r demand for flour locally, the stocks 
iny inland dealers needing to be 
nished before another period of cold 
1. Prices are unchanged, except in 
instances showing a small decline 
mpathy with slightly lower wheat 
:tions abroad. 
gular brands of home milled flour of 
rdinary run are quoted at equal to 
, ex-mill, per 100 kilos, but millers 
,ot anxious to offer ahead. 
(here are but small offers of foreign 
flour in the market, and these attract lit- 
ttention. Hard wheat Kansas brands 
out of the running, as also is Minne- 
flour, but Canadian mills keep offer- 
at prices which well approach the 
woe level. Some export patents are of- 
cred at $8.80, and it is understood that 
ies have been put through for early 
pment. There are some tenders of the 
ime brands for February-March ship- 
ment at a slight premium, but importers 
ire not willing to contract ahead. Bel- 
gian mills, generally, are out of line. 


% 





FURTHER DROP RECORDED 
IN HAMBURG FLOUR PRICES 


Hampure, Germany, Jan. 23.—Grain 
prices are lower. In consequence there 
is a reduction in quotations by mills, and 
some transactions in Canadian and Eng- 
lish flours on a moderate scale. 

Spot parcels of foreign flour are still 
held too high to interest interior buyers. 
Czechoslovakia shows some interest in 
Canadian export patent and English 
granular flour. Larger transactions are 
anticipated in the next few weeks. 

Mills’ quotations per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
liamburg: Canadian export patent flour, 
prompt shipment, $8.75@9; Manitoba 
patent, January-February, $8.70@9.25; 
English patent flour, prompt shipment, 
36@40s. 

Quotations of German mills, per 100 
kilos, ex-mill: Hamburg wheat flour, best 
quality, $11.89; Hamburg rye flour, 70 
per cent, $6.04@6.70. 





COMIC OPERA IS PRESENTED 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 27.—On Jan. 21-22, 
“Miss Hook of Holland,” a comic opera, 
was presented at the Scala Theatre, by 
members of the London Corn Exchange 
Operatic and Dramatic Society. The 
part of Mr. Hook was taken by Michael 
Toomey, Jr., son of Michael A. Toomey, 
of the Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., 
flour importers. He won great applause 
by his excellent representation of that 
mirthful gentleman. The proceeds of the 
various performances of the society, after 
expenses were deducted, were given to 
the Corn Exchange Benevolent Society. 





DUTCH IMPORTER VISITS LONDON 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 27.—Karel Heslen- 
feld, of the flour importing firm of Bul- 
ing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, spent two 
days in London last week. He reported 
that business in Holland was exceptional- 
ly slow, there being practically no de- 
mand for American and Canadian flours, 
as prices, especially of the former, are al- 
together too high. Matters were made 
worse by the home mills selling at very 
low figures on account of having secured 
cheap lots of wheat some time ago, 
through German firms being unable to 
take up their contracts. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








Alfred B. Spence Becomes President of Liverpool Linseed 
and Oil Cake Association 


N Jan. 27 Alfred B. Spence, of 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, 
was elected president of the Liver- 

pool Linseed and Oil Cake Association. 
Mr. Spence has been connected with this 
association for many years, as his firm 
does an important business in linseed and 
cottonseed products, and for the last 10 
years he has rendered the association 
valuable service as a member of its execu- 
tive council. His election to the presi- 
dential chair is accordingly a tangible ex- 
pression of appreciation and confidence 
on the part of his fellow-members, won 
through his long period of service. 

Mr. Spence has been associated with 
the flour and grain trade of Liverpool for 
the last 30 years. In 1902 he entered 
into partnership with B. H. Fennell, pro- 
prietor of an old-established business 
known as Thomas Fennell & Son. On 
Mr. Spence joining the firm its style was 
changed to Fennell, Spence & Co. Four 
years later Mr. Fennell withdrew from 
the firm, and since that time Mr. Spence 
has remained the sole partner. 

Mr. Spence brought new life into the 
firm, and has succeeded in building up 
an important business. As Liverpool is 
the center of the English flour milling in- 
dustry, similar to Minneapolis in the 
Northwest, the competition is very se- 
vere. It is not easy to do business in 
imported flour in Liverpool and the sur- 
rounding district, but nevertheless Fen- 
nell, Spence & Co. have been able to hold 
their own, and besides having a good out- 
let in that particular field they also do 
an active business in Ireland. In addi- 
tion to flour they handle grain and feed- 
ingstuffs of all kinds, and represent sev- 
eral leading mills and exporting houses in 
the United States, Canada, South Amer- 





Alfred B. Spence 


ica and other parts of the world. They 
have recently removed from 14 Water 
Street to 41-42 Britannia Buildings, 46 
Fenwick Street. 

Mr. Spence’s hobby is golf, and much 
of his spare time is spent in swinging the 
clubs on some of the delightful courses 
in northern Wales and in the northwest- 
ern corner of England. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 27.—Selling is far 
below normal. There has been some ac- 
tual buying from Canadian mills at the 
low point touched by a few of them two 
days ago. To sell these small parcels was 
slow work, and even then the barest pos- 
sible commission had to be accepted. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 47@48s. Demand is 
slow, and there are sellers of spot at 48s 
6d@50s. Canadian export patents are 
generally offered at 45s. The spot trade 
has been a trifle better, sellers now being 
less inclined to sacrifice their goods. Ca- 
nadian exports milled in the United 
States in bond are offered at 46s 3d. No 
one is interested. Canadian winter wheat 
90 per cent patents are lower, with of- 
fers generally at 42s 6d. 

Australian flour is lower, with mill of- 
fers down to 42s 6d@42s 9d for early 
February shipment. Parcels for near de- 
livery have changed hands at 43s 6d, 
cif. 

Argentine low grades are offered at 
23s 6d. Minneapolis low grades are 
rarely offered, the value being 29@32s. 
Continental low grades are offered at 
about 22s 6d. 

Home Milled Flours.—London millers 
have reduced their official price for 
straight run flour Is per 280 lbs to 48s, 
delivered, which is about equal to 43s 6d, 
cif. Bakers are not making forward 
bookings. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour are 


small. Quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs, 
last week were: from the United States, 
500; Canada, 6,086; Australia, 2,800; 
Continent, 584; coastwise, 1,100. 

Wheat Prices.—The market is lower, 
the greatest fall being in near at hand 
parcels. No. 1 northern Manitoba, ar- 
rived, is quoted at 59s 6d, while passage 
parcels have made 60s. For January 
and January-February they have sold at 
60s@60s 9d, and February and February- 
March 60s 9d@61s 6d. No. 2 northern 
Manitobas, on passage, are offered at 58s 
4%d. No. 2 mixed durum is offered for 
January-February and February-March 
at 57s. Australian wheat, on passage, is 
quoted at 59s for New South Wales, and 
58s 6d for South Australian. 


Liverpoot, Enca., Jan. 27.—Demand is 
quiet, and wheat prices have eased. 
Home milled flour is generally 1s sack 
lower. Straight run at Liverpool is quot- 
ed at 46@48s. Imported flour is very 
quiet on spot and for shipment at 6d@1s 
reduction. Parcels of Australian for 
February shipment were sold to the 
United Kingdom recently at 42s, c.i.f. 

Wheat.—Wheat continues dull, and the 
continental demand is _ disappointing. 
Argentine offers are increasing, and ship- 
pers have reduced prices, while Canadian 
wheat in near positions has been pressed 
for sale. Russia is again selling for ex- 
port, and shipping. Shipments last week 
were heavy, totaling 16,800,000 bus, but 





5,320,000 were destined for countries out- 
side Europe. Quantities afloat to Europe 
have increased. Prices are Is@3s 6d qr 
lower. 


Bevrast, Irevanp, Jan. 26.—The flour 
trade is dull. Selling ahead is out of the 
question, as bakers and merchants alike 
will not look at anything except for very 
near delivery. Even then importers and 
millers are very anxious to sell. 

Flour Values——Manitoba mills have 
been irregular in their quotations. Fine 
short patents under mills’ own brands are 
quoted at 48s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
49s, Dublin, for the very best. In Dub- 
lin, stocks are low, but little buying has 
taken place for some time, consumers re- 
fusing to buy ahead. English millers are 
very pressing, quoting at 51s 6d upward 
for the best blended strong flours, de- 
livered. 

Minneapolis flours are considered good 
value at 48s, delivered, Belfast, and about 
6d more Dublin, spot or passage. For 
shipment, business is entirely out of the 
question. 

Australian flours are not offered on 
spot. There are some English houses of- 
fering Australians, but the price is hard- 
ly procurable at present, as the cost of 
transshipment would bring it up to about 
49s, ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin, which is 
beyond this market. 

Local millers are offering good soft 
winters at 49s upwards, delivered, Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for any delivery as re- 
quired over the next two or three weeks, 
a price against which no foreign flour can 
compete. Canadian soft flours are quot- 
ed at 45s, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 


Guascow, Scorianp, Jan. 26.—The mar- 
ket has taken a slight upward turn, but 
buyers still hang back. There are heavy 
offers of Argentine wheat, and also heavy 
selling of cheap German wheat. 7 

Home Milled Flours—Home millers 
are offering their flour at prices on the 
c.i.f. basis of 46s, 47s 6d and 49s 6d for 
280 lbs. ‘The belief is that any buyer who 
offered slightly less than these terms 
would not be sent away empty-handed. 
Farmers are not buying feedingstuffs, 
preferring to feed their crops to stock. 
This will be felt by millers, and may keep 
up the price of flour. As corn meal can 
be bought at about £7 5s ton, and oats 
are fetching only 21s qr, it is obvious that 
millers will find it difficult to get rid of 
their offals at anything like lucrative 
prices. 

Imported Flours.—\mported flours are 
offered on the c.i.f. basis as follows: Aus- 
tralian for December and January ship- 
ment, 43s per 280 lbs, and 42s 6d for 
February shipment; Canadian winters, 
44s; good Manitoba patents, 45s 6d@46s. 
There is some cheap Argentine and Aus- 
tralian wheat on the way unsold. 


RETURNS FROM NEAR EAST 

Lonpvon, Ena., Jan. 27.—W. A. Lans- 
ker, European representative of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned to London after an extended 
trip on the Continent and to the Near 
East. He spent Christmas and New 
Year’s in Cairo, then proceeded to Jeru- 
salem, and thence made his way to Gib- 
raltar. The ship on which he traveled 
from Gibraltar to Plymouth encountered 
very heavy weather. Mr. Lansker re- 
ported that everywhere he went he found 
there was no demand for flour. 





Approximately 41,400 Pennsylvania 
farmers, one fifth of the total number in 
that state, did a business of $32,409,000 
through their co-operative buying and 
selling organizations in 1924. 
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Traffic Arrangements at Western Ports 
of Europe Improved 


EPORTING upon his recent a mission to Europe with respect to steam- 
g 


ship companies and their 


of American export flour traffic, F. H. 


Price, export agent for the Millers’ National Federation, tells of negotiations 
carried on with the companies. In the following paragraphs he outlines the sev- 
eral steps taken in achieving his mission in the countries visited: 


T gives me pleasure to offer the follow- 
ing brief report of work accomplished 
during my recent trip to Europe. 

As you may know, we have found it 
necessary for many years to have more 
or less informal understandings with 
steamship companies delivering American 
flour at western ports in Europe, where 
we have strong local milling competition, 
for the purpose of insuring the proper 
handling of our flour in order to meet 
that competition. 

The flour mills of Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Germany are now on 
an export basis. They have been en- 
larged and brought up to date, are well 
ee and ably managed. The flour 
produced in them has become, next to 
that produced in Canada, our strongest 
competitor in western European markets. 
Deliveries are made by local mills in 
small quantities or large, as wanted, and 
the condition of the shipments is ob- 
viously extremely good. 

Thus the stringent financial situation 
is met-in a very practical way, there be- 
ing no loss and jones to speak of and 
deliveries are frequent and in small quan- 
tities. Our flour, traveling 1,000 or 2,000 
miles by rail and 3,000 miles by water, is 
subject to physical handicaps which have 
to be overcome, and it is the business of 
your export agent to suggest ways and 
means within the ordinary course of han- 
dling to insure our deliveries in Europe 
in the same good order and condition in 
which the shipments were when shipped. 

An effective police measure to insure 
such deliveries is the establishing of car- 
rier’s responsibility and liability. The 
agreements and understandings which we 
have with carriers have had these objec- 
tives, all of which were embodied in sim- 
ple and plain language in the resolution 
which was adopted unanimously at your 
last annual meeting in April. 

Copies of this resolution were mailed to 
all of the steamship companies early last 
summer as confirmation of the informal 
agreements that I had previously made 
with the ps nate f of the steamship com- 
panies. I learned during the summer that 
these agreements were not being main- 
tained in their entirety and, consequently, 
I sailed early in October for the purpose 
of calling upon the steamship companies 
and having with them a full discussion, 
and effecting a realignment of the steam- 
ship companies and the flour inspectors 
and cargo surveyors at all the various 
ports, in order to procure a uniform 
working understanding. 

Other interests concerned in the flour 
business had offered a variation of our 
agreement, rather ambiguous in its lan- 
guage, unsatisfactory in some of its terms, 
which really had caused the defection of 
some of the carriers previously commit- 
ted to our arrangement. 

With respect to methods of handling 
into and out of steamers, our proposals 
had been universally adopted and satis- 
factory results obtained, and on the 
whole our shipments were being delivered 
with a comparatively small amount of 
handling damage. This is a matter of 
very considerable importance in itself, as 
by far a more important objective is the 
prevention of loss and damage. 

In Scotland the flour importers were 
faced with new proposals from the ship- 
owners in their capacity as master por- 
ters, involving a new charge for handling 
bags of flour, making them fit for deliv- 
ery to importers’ customers as full and 
sound packages, and the importers de- 
sired my assistance in dealing with the 
shipowners on that matter. Consequent- 
ly, at a meeting of the flour importers we 
agreed upon a basis of dealing with the 
shipowners, at the same time meeting 
the views of the importers on another 
matter involving the amount of allowance 
to be made in connection with damaged 
packages. 

The day following the meeting with the 
importers we conferred with the ship- 
owners, at which time I was ably assisted 


by a delegation from the Importers’ As- 
sociation, consisting of the secretary, 
James Ness, the president, Gordon Far- 
quhar, and Mr. Reid; also our flour in- 
spector and cargo surveyor at the port of 
Glasgow, Mr. Goldie. We found that a 
large number of agreed claims, running 
for long riods of time, had not been 
settled, although settlement was prom- 
ised on two previous occasions, but that 
this was being deferred until the old con- 
troversy and the new proposals were 
more definitely settled. 

We were able to meet the views of the 
shipowners on their new charges, and 
they thereupon met us on ours and adopt- 
ed definitely and by a formal minute the 
terms and conditions of the agreement 
contained in your resolution before re- 
ferred ‘to. is was the most satisfac- 
tory ending of a long unsettled situation 
in Scotland, and marked, in fact, the end 
of our differences with British shipown- 
ers. The local agency of the United 
States Shipping Board was informed of 
the settlement, and fell into line and set- 
tled all its outstanding claims, although 
it has not given any confirmation of such 
action in writing. 

I called on several of the other leading 
carriers in Great Britain and received 
their assurances of maintaining our pres- 
ent and old-time arrangement, and pro- 
cured settlement of a number of claims 
in accordance therewith; all of which was 
accepted as confirmation of the arrange- 
ments we have now perfected. 

Proceeding to the Continent, I called 
on the leading steamship companies en- 
gaged in carrying our flour to continental 
ports and transshipping it to the north, 
and not only ratified our previously 
agreed arrangements, following close to 
the terms of your resolution of last April, 
but put before the leading carriers en- 
gaged in transshipping as well as direct 
deliveries a situation which has been the 
occasion of some difficulty. 

Shipments of flour from the United 
States intended to be transshipped at 
Hamburg or Bremen for delivery at 
northern ports are covered ordinarily by 
through steamship bills of lading, show- 
ing the final northern port as the des- 
tination and providing, as customary in 
the terms of the bill of lading, delivery 
at such places in the same good order and 
condition as when the shipments were re- 
ceived at the American port of export. 

Ordinarily, the shipowners delivering 
flour at the transshipping point are not 
responsible for the acts of negligence, if 
any, of the “on-carrier”; that is, the car- 
rier which effects the transshipment for 
delivery at northern ports. I pointed out 
to the Atlantic steamship companies that 
we had no voice whatever in the contract 
made by them with the “on-carrier,” and 
ordinarily we had no access to it on such 
matters. Consequently, the Atlantic car- 
rier must make his contract with the 
“on-carrier” in such form and on such 
terms as will protect our trade interest 
and thereby assure the delivery of our 
shipments at northern ports in accord- 
ance with the contract contained in the 
bill of lading; that is, in the like good 
order and condition in which the goods 
were received at the American port of 
shipment. 

Any failure on the part of the “on- 
carrier” to fulfill the obligation, or its 
part of it, must be a matter over which 
the Atlantic carrier must exercise con- 
trol, and any claims arising from failure 
to deliver in good order and condition 
must be handled by the Atlantic carrier 
with the “on-carrier” for account of the 
parties at interest. 

After considerable discussion of the 
subject the Atlantic carriers saw the pro- 
priety of our position and agreed to 
adopt our proposals, whereupon I made 
arrangements with the flour inspectors 
and surveyors to see that all matters re- 
lating to this subject shall be referred 
to the officers of the Atlantic carriers at 
the port of: transshipment, and at the 
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port of Hamburg I arranged for more 
effective representation in order that 
these arrangements in the future shall be 
carried out. It was not necessary to make 
such changes at Bremen, and my opinion 
is that, with close supervision, our import 
business to northern ports in Europe, 
handled in this manner, will yield far 
more satisfactory results than we have 
ever before experienced. 

There still remain some points of con- 
troversy to be settled at Oslo, because, 
since my return, correspondence has de- 
veloped which indicates that our ar- 
rangements there are not yet as satisfac- 
tory as we thought they were. 

At the ports of Finland we find a situ- 
ation which is quite difficult to control. 
We have a large and growing loss of 
weight from bags which are alleged to be 
broken or torn in transit, and I am of the 
opinion, from observation, that much of 
this loss is not in fact due to loss and 
damage occurring in transit, but to condi- 
tions existing at the various ports, and I 
have taken steps to require a full report 
and full analysis to be made at these 
ports a little later in the year, when 
climatic conditions are more favorable to 
the work being done effectively. 

It was a matter of some satisfaction to 
learn at continental ports that the rather 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory proposals 
made by other interests are apparently 
being replaced by another agreement, 
embodying the features of our arrange- 
ments which we have so persistently 
urged and endeavored to establish. In 
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fact, on one occasion, where a carrier ac- 
cepted a form of agreement with the 
other interest, I was interested to find 
that it was the same as I had persistently 
advocated and was asking for. 4 

While traveling on the Continent I re- 
ceived a very urgent cablegram from the 
chairman of your export committee to 
look into the question of German import 
duties. In that connection I called upon 
the American consul at Hamburg, also 
interviewed members of the flour trade at 
the port, and procured the interesting in- 
formation which I have already published 
in the columns of the milling journals, 
and of which you are probably now fa- 
miliar, and which will not therefore form 
a part of this report. 

In conclusion I beg to say that our traffic 
arrangements as now established at the 
western ports in Europe, including Great 
Britain, are more satisfactory than the; 
have been for years. Not every steam- 
ship company engaged in this traffic has 
accepted our arrangements, but I am of 
the opinion that the terms and conditions 
of your resolution are now sufficiently e:- 
tablished to become the standard and t!.c 
custom of the trade. 

Your president, Mr. Anderson, and t! ¢ 
chairman of your export committee, M -. 
Bausman, have been of great assistan:e 
to me in this work, and it is with their 
co-operation and assistance we hope o 
extend our present arrangements to every 
carrier engaged in this traffic, by the time 
that our export trade on this year’s crip 
will have commenced. 








Propaganda Scheme Launched to Improve Sales 
of Imported Flour in England 
By L. F. Broekman 


Lonpon, Eno., Jan. 27.—An effort— 
all too long delayed—to prove the in- 
trinsic merit of Canadian flours when 
blended with a flour made from English 
grown wheat has been started in London, 
and it is the hope of all connected with 
the imported flour trade that the venture 
may prove successful in every way. The 
idea is to stimulate interest in strong 
Canadian flours. To that end an adver- 
tisement has appeared in the Bakers Rec- 
ord advising the baking trade of the 17 
home counties that the London Flour 
Trade Association is offering substan- 
tial prizes for competition at the fourth 
London Baking Trade Exhibition which 
is to be held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, on March 16-18. The 
competitions are: 

Class A.—For the best two commercial 
loaves made entirely from Canadian 
milled flour in admixture with country 
milled all-English wheat flour, the aver- 
age cost not to exceed on the day of 
purchase the London millers’ official 
quotation for straight run by more than 


2s. 

Class B.—For the best two commercial 
loaves made entirely from Canadian 
milled Manitoba flour in admixture with 
country milled all-English wheat flour, 
the average cost not to exceed on the day 
of purchase the London millers’ official 
quotation for London straight run flour. 

There is another class for bread made 
entirely from Australian flour, but these 
are of less interest to Canada. 

Complaints have frequently been made 
during the past two years that imported 
flour has been losing ground, and this the 
decline in the importations of flour proves 
true. Keen competition by English port 
millers, who have provided the baker with 
a carefully blended flour made from the 
wheats of the world, is no doubt one of 
the main causes of this. It was also a 
distinct inducement to the baker, both 
master and man, to travel along the easy 
and lazy way engendered when money 
was easily earned for a minimum of 
work. Trading conditions have altered, 
and today, to succeed in baking, bakers 
must study, not only the initial cost of 
flour, but also the yield and the flavor of 
bread. 

There are points about this propa- 
ganda scheme which are well worth not- 
ing. In the first place a definite stand 
is being made on the question of the qual- 
ity, for bread making, of the goods them- 
selves. Then it is an effort to get baking 
competitions put upon a sound commer- 
cial basis, and as far away as possible 
from the much rolled and uneatable 


bread that has been exhibited of recent 
years at the various trade exhibition. 
Commercial bread made for competiticn 
should be identical to that sold to the 
public daily, with a view to improving t!.c 
quality of such bread, thereby leading | 
an increased consumption. 

Moreover, these competitions ought 
prove a distinct asset to the Engli 
country miller and indirectly to the En 
lish farmer, for it widens the dema: 
for flour made entirely from Englis! 
wheat. The maximum price of the ble: 
for each competition is such that no pos- 
sible exception can be taken by any one, 
and insures the production of a lo 
which can be sold to the public at 
price satisfactory to the National Food 
Council, to the baker and to the public. 
These competitions should give the baker 
an additional inducement to study tie 
almost forgotten art of blending flours. 
How frequently one hears in London t!ie 
expression, “The foreman won’t be bot!- 
ered with blending.” This may have been 
all right while profits were large. To- 
day, with keen competition, no bak»r 
who wishes to maintain his position in the 
trade can afford to forego the profils 
which careful blending will give him. 
The master baker must consider both 
yield and quality, and if his foreman wi!! 
not comply with the needs of present day 
business, then another one must be foun’. 

Politically, these competitions are be- 
ing arranged upon sound lines, as the ac- 
ditional demand thus created for flour 
made from English grown wheat mu:! 
benefit the home farmer as well as th 
country miller. In effect it is the firs: 
real effort to give English wheat flour i's 
proper place. Furthermore, they shoul’! 
make those engaged in the baking trad» 
realize the intrinsic merit of strong C: 
nadian flours. There seems to have bee: 


2 


too great a tendency to class them for 


price purposes with, say, a port mille’! 
straight run, when in fact they really ar. 
in a class by themselves. Intellige: 


blending with English flours will give tl: 


importer and the factor an opportuni! 
to get a living wage, even on the bas 
of the prices asked by the Canadian mil 
today. 


SEEK NEW COINAGE SYSTEM 
Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 27.—A bill is a 
present before the Irish Free State Pai 
liament by which powers are being soug!:' 
to discard the British currency and t 
introduce a new coinage system. Ther: 
are some 40 clauses in the bill and, shoul: 





it be approved, the new coinage will be 


in circulation by next August. 
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que MILLER *% SAW 
BY A. L. H. STREET 


Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 
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RTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 


it applies to the flow 


r business and the allied branches of trade and com- 


merce are being published serially in these columns. This volume, which has 
been in process of compilation for several years, will be an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Miller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


vithin a few months. 


Responsibilities of the Warehouseman 


* THEN flour or other goods are 
\ placed in a warehouse for stor- 
age, the warehouseman, in the 

al e of special agreement on his part, 


is ely bound to use an ordinary de- 
gre. { care to avoid injury to the goods. 
Bu nowing their peculiar nature, his 
car -f them must be gauged according 
to r susceptibility to injury. The 
pr e of warehousemen generally may 
be vn on an issue as to whether rea- 
sor care has been exercised in a giv- 
en ince. 

He is not liable for loss caused by a 
tide less some degree of negligence on 
his t directly causing the loss is es- 
tab! 1, 

W goods are sold while in storage, 
and afterwards injured, any claim 
agai the warehouseman for the loss 
must enforced by the buyer, and not 


by the -eller. (Hecht vs. Boston Wharf 
Co., 107 N. E. 990, decided by Massachu- 
setts supreme judicial court.) 
* * 
\ decision of the Oregon supreme 
handed down in the case of Han- 
vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
iwigation Co., 188 Pac. 963, throws in- 
teresting legal light on questions per- 
taining to the liability of a warehouseman 
for injury to, or loss or deterioration of, 
food products while in his custody, in 
the absence of special provisions fixing 
esponsibility. 

It is held that where the owner proves 

it the goods in question were delivered 

the warehouseman in good condition 
| were returned in bad condition, or 

t at all, the law raises a presumption 

t the injury or failure to return was 
due to negligence. Unless this presump- 
tion is rebutted by proof on the part of 
the warehouseman, the owner of the 
goods is entitled to damages. 

(he opinion recognizes that the ware- 
houseman relieves himself of responsibil- 
ity by showing that the goods were lost, 
injured or destroyed by fire, theft, or 
some other cause consistent with the ex- 
ercise of reasonably careful storage. It 

further held that the presumption of 
negligence arising from failure to re- 

irn in good order, although the owner 
does not prove any specific cause of loss 
or injury, does not arise where it appears 
that the warehouseman’s custody of the 
goods has not been exclusive of that of 
the owner. On the other hand, it de- 
clares that the mere fact that the owner 
may be afforded access from time to time 
to take samples from the stock in storage 
will not be regarded as such possession 
as will defeat the presumption above re- 
ferred to. 

A further limitation upon this rule 
that negligent storage may be inferred 
from the warehouseman’s return of the 
goods in damaged condition is thus stat- 
‘d by the court: “This doctrine of prima- 
facie negligence does not apply unless 
the chattel be of such a nature that it 
would not deteriorate or perish from in- 
ternal defects, or through the operation 
of natural causes.” 

Other points decided by the court are 
as follows: 

‘the measure of damages recoverable 


for injury to foodstuffs in storage, when 
the warehouseman is found to be respon- 
sible, is the excess of the market value 
of ‘he goods in good condition at the 
place where injured, and at the time 
when returned to the owner, above the 


market value of the goods in their dam- 
agec condition. 

Application of this measure of damages 
to « case where goods are shipped out of 


storage and refused by the owner’s buyer 
on account of their damaged condition is 
not to be defeated by considering the 
price at which the owner agreed to sell to 
such buyer nor the price at which the 
owner may have resold to others, except- 
ing so far as such prices reflect market 
values. 
o = 

The rule that a warehouseman is not 
liable for loss of goods stored with him 
if he proves that reasonable diligence 
was used to guard against the same was 
applied by the California district court 
of appeal in the case of Garrette et al. 
vs. Grangers’ Business Association, 208 
Pac. 1010. 

Plaintiffs deposited a quantity of wheat 
with defendant in a dock warehouse. 
Through the action of teredo in boring 
into the piling supporting the structure 
a section of the warehouse collapsed and 
precipitated plaintiffs’ wheat into the 
water below. 





“The wheat was admittedly destroyed 
while it was in defendant’s possession as 
a warehouseman,” observes the court, 
“and it therefore became necessary for 
defendant to prove that, as a warehouse- 
man, it had exercised such care in safe- 

arding plaintiffs’ property as a reason- 
Sble an cenetell owner of similar [ares 
would exercise. This it sought to do by 
offering proof as to the precautions it had 
taken.” 

On trial of plaintiffs’ action to recover 
damages, the jury found that defendant 
had exercised due care by causing en- 
gineers to make inspections of the piling 
from time to time, etc., and that the sud- 
den attack of teredo was something that 
could not have been reasonably anticipat- 
ed under the circumstances. 

_ * 

A milling company which receives grain 
for cleaning and storage for the owner, 
on returning it in a damaged condition 
has the burden of proving that the loss 
was not caused by carelessness attribut- 
able to the company, according to a de- 
cision handed down by the South Caro- 
lina supreme court (82 S. E. 679). 

The court holds that this point is un- 
affected by the question whether the grain 
was received for storage for compensation 
or not. And it was further decided that 
carelessness in caring for stored grain 
cannot be excused on the ground that 
the warehouseman uses no greater degree 
of care concerning his own grain. (82 
S. E. 679.) 

. 

The case of Ressler vs. Terminal Ware- 
house Co., 168 N. Y. Supp. 462, involved 
injury to stored goods by rats. The ap- 
pellate term of the New York supreme 
court said: 

“Even if we assume that the testimony 
that the cheese was eaten by rats is suffi- 








The Career of a Great Macaroni Manufacturer 


STORY of unusual 
A industria achieve- 

ment is that of 
Christian F. Mueller, 
founder of the C. F. 
Mueller Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., who died recently 
at the age of 86 years. 
Mr. Mueller was born in 
Nagold, Germany, June 
23, 18389. He went to 
school in the famous 
Black Forest of Germany 
until he was 14; then he 
learned the trade of a 
baker. 

In May, 1866, at the 
age of 27, he emigrated 
to America. Success did 
not visit him overnight. 
While not penniless on 
arrival in this country, 
naturally he had no for- 
tune to bring with him. 
He came here to ply his 
trade as a baker. He built 
up slowly but surely a 
house-to-house trade sell- 
ing his home made, hand 
made, egg noodles direct 
to the housewife. He was 
producer, salesman, and 
deliveryman all in one. ° 
He peddled his noodles 
in a three-wheeled push- 
cart, but he dreamed of 
bigger things. At first, 
to get a footing he car- 
ried a complementary line of butter, eggs 
and cheese. In a year he chopped off 
all side lines, and specialized solely in 
producing egg noodles. The demand in- 
creased. In 1870 he began to buy flour 
by the barrel. In 1889 he bought it by 
the carload. Today the company buys 
flour by the hundreds of carloads. The 
pushcart gave way to the horse and 
wagon. By 1880 he had four men work- 
ing for him. 

In 1885, this business starting in a 
private kitchen had so far outgrown its 
humble surroundings that a factory be- 
came a necessity. It was opened in New- 
ark on Kent Street. Steam power was 
used for the first time. 

Five years later the Newark factory 
was outgrown. The business was moved 
to Jersey City to a factory on Boyd 
Avenue built by Mr. Mueller for the pur- 
pose. The primitive hand methods were 








The Late Christian F. Mueller 


succeeded all along the line by machines. 
The rolling pin was supplanted by the 
dough brake, a machine operating some- 
what like a clothes wringer. Even the 
dough was no say od kneaded by hand. 
The dough mixer dexterously attends to 
that: 

Up to this time egg noodles only were 
manufactured. In 1894 the first macaroni 
press was purchased, its daily production 
being about 500 Ibs. The inevitable hap- 
pened. The Boyd Avenue plant soon be- 
came too small. A new modern estab- 
lishment had to be built on the present 
site. Today the new factory covers four 
acres. The dream of the man behind 
the pushcart, peddling egg noodles, has 
become a reality. 

In 1915 Mr. Mueller retired, and his 
three sons, Fred, Henry and Samuel, took 
full charge of the operations. Fred, the 
elder, died in 1921. 
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cient to require the defendant to show 
that it has exercised due care to protect 
the goods in its warehouse from rats, the 
evidence in this case shows without dis- 
pute that the defendant has taken at 
least the customary precautions, and un- 
der such circumstances it is not liable for 
the injury to plaintiffs goods. It appears 
from the defendant’s testimony that there 
are no warehouses entirely free from rats, 
and that the defendant was regularly 
using traps, and kept five or six cats on 
its premises, and occasionally utilized fer- 
rets, dogs, and rat catchers to reduce the 
number of rats, and even experimented 
with and expended large sums for virus 
designed to exterminate the rats.” 

Responding to a suggestion made by 
plaintiff, it was held by the court that the 
defending warehouseman was not bound 
to provide separate compartments with 
cement or zinc floor, walls, and ceilings in 
which to store the food products, in the 
absence of proof showing that such com- 
partments would be practical or were 
customarily used. 


LIABILITY FOR FIRE LOSSES 

Aspects of a grain warehouseman’s lia- 
bility for loss caused by negligent failure 
to take proper precautions against fire, 
and retention of a careless and habitually 
intoxicated watchman, were involved in 
the case of Runkle vs. Southern Pacific 
Milling Co., 195 Pac. 398, before the Cali- 
fornia supreme court. 

Plaintiff sued for damages, and was 
awarded more than $5,000 for loss of 
beans stored in defendant’s warehouse. 
Affirming the judgment on the ground 
that the milling company failed to use 
due care to avoid the fire that destroyed 
the beans, and that there was negligence 
in retaining one Thomas as watchman, 
he having been on duty at the time of 
the fire, the supreme court says: 

“It is conceded, as indeed it must be, 
that by reason of the relationship of the 
parties arising out of the contract of 
bailment [storage] for hire and the pro- 
visions of section 21 of the warehouse 
receipts act (Stats. 1909, p. 437), the duty 
devolved upon the defendant to exercise 
such care in the safeguarding of the plain- 
tiffs property as a reasonably careful 
owner of similar goods would exercise, 
and, failing in this, the defendant must 
be held in damages for the resulting loss. 

“The evidence in the instant case 
shows, in response to the issue of negli- 
gence, substantially as follows: The de- 
fendant’s warehouse was a wooden struc- 
ture, 200 feet long and 74 feet wide, in 
which, in addition to general merchan- 
dise, gasoline, and other inflammable and 
explosive substances, were stored. Two 
barrels of water, without buckets at hand, 
were located at either end of the building, 
and these, with two small pyrene fire ex- 
tinguishers and a three quarter inch low- 
pressure water pipe leading from a neigh- 
bor’s well and terminating with a faucet 
in a sink inside the warehouse constituted 
the fire fighting appliances provided by 
the defendant for the protection and 
preservation of the warehouse and its 
contents. 

“Whether these fire fighting appliances 
were ordinarily adequate and reasonably 
sufficient as a protection against loss and 
damage by fire under all of the circum- 
stances, and considering particularly the 
situation of the warehouse, was clearly 
a question of fact for the jury to deter- 
mine. The liability of the defendant as 
a bailee [warehouseman] for hire was not 
lessened, and the plaintiff was not 
estopped from asserting such liability 
merely because the plaintiff may have 
had knowledge as to the manner in which 
the defendant conducted its business at 
the time plaintiff stored his beans with 
the defendant... . 

“If Thomas at the time of the com- 
mission of the act which resulted in the 
fire was in the warehouse within the gen- 
eral scope of his employment, and the 
injury and damage resulted from his neg- 
ligence, that is all that need be shown 
in order to charge the defendant with 
liability for the damage. . . . But, how- 
ever that may be, the jury may well have 
found that the defendant was guilty of 
actionable negligence in the selection and 
employment of a man whose duties called 
for the constant possession of a key to 
the warehouse, with the consequent right 
of access thereto at all times, and who 
to the knowledge of defendant’s agents 
drank intoxicating liquors to excess and 
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who was in the habit of getting 
drunk... . 

“In short, the real question involved 
in the instant case is not so much one of 
the scope of Thomas’ employment, but 
rather a question of the negligence of 
the defendant in the selection of an em- 
ployee whom it knew was not competent, 
by reason of his known drinking habits, 
to be placed in the care and charge of 
the defendantt’s warehouse and the prop- 
erty of the plaintiff therein.” 

* * 

A decision handed down by the Cali- 
fornia district court of appeal in the case 
of Lynch vs. Bekins Van & Storage Co. 
159 Pac. 822, holds that, where a ware- 
houseman leads a customer to understand 
that storage is to be made in a fireproof 
structure, the customer can recover the 
value of his goods on their being de- 
stroyed by fire in a non-fireproof build- 
ing, although the warehouseman may 
have been at no fault as to the cause of 
the fire. This is an application of the 
general legal principle that one who vio- 
lates a contract concerning the safekeep- 
ing of property becomes an insurer of it 
against damage. 


WAREHOUSEMAN AS AGENT IN HOLDING 
GOODS 


Where a contract for a sale of wheat 
provides for delivery at an elevator be- 
longing to a third person, the owner of 
the elevator becomes the buyer’s agent 
for safekeeping of the grain, and not the 
seller’s, according to a decision by the 
Washington supreme court in Farmers’ 
Grain & Supply Co. vs. Lemley, 178 Pac. 
640. 


VALIDITY OF GRAIN SALES 


One buying grain from an elevator 
company without knowledge that the 
company is not the owner and is not au- 
thorized to sell the same takes good title, 
unless the circumstances are such as to 
place a prudent and honest man on in- 
quiry as to the company’s right to sell, 
holds the Minnesota supreme court in the 
case of Northern Trust Co. vs. Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., 171 N. W. 265, a suit 
involving defendant’s right under pur- 
chases of wheat from the North Dakota 
Grain Co., which became insolvent. 

The defendant bought various quanti- 
ties of wheat from the grain company 
while the latter operated country eleva- 
tors in North Dakota, without knowing 
that any of the grain was held for stor- 
age only. On insolvency of the grain com- 
pany, plaintiff, as its surety on a bond 
given to the state of North Dakota as 
public warehouseman to secure redeliv- 
ery or payment for grain, was held liable 
to holders of storage receipts, and sued 
defendant for reimbursement, on the 
theory that defendant was chargeable 
with either actual or constructive notice 
that the grain purchased by it was held 
for storage. 

Deciding the case in defendant’s favor, 
the Minnesota court holds that the evi- 
dence offered at the trial sufficiently es- 
tablished defendant’s good faith, and re- 
marks: 

“The wheat was purchased on the floor 
of the Board of Trade in the usual and 
ordinary manner, at its fair market price. 
There had been similar transactions be- 
tween the parties for several years, and 
no one had previously questioned them. 

“Under the law of North Dakota, a 
public warehouseman does not become a 
wrongdoer by shipping stored grain to a 
terminal elevator. . Naturally, the 
proprietor of such an elevator would have 
no cause to suspect that the warehouse- 
man was wrongfully disposing of the 
grain shipped.” 

VALIDITY AND EFFECT OF ELEVATOR 
CONTRACT 


The Kansas supreme court decided an 
appeal in favor of plaintiff in the case 
of Carlisle vs. Farmers’ Elevator & Busi- 
ness Association, 180 Pac. 280. 

Plaintiff sued for damages for breach 
of a contract by defendant “to weigh, 
dump, elevate and load into cars” any 
grain offered by plaintiff for that pur- 
pose for a compensation of three fourths 
of one cent per bushel. This contract 
was made in conjunction with the sale of 
an elevator by plaintiff to defendant. 

The first ground of defense advanced 
by defendant was that the contract was 
unenforceable as being one-sided, in that 
there was no reciprocal obligation on 
plaintiff's part to deliver his grain at the 
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elevator. This point was ruled against 
defendant, the supreme court holding 
that such a contract could be validly 
made as part of the consideration for the 
sale of the elevator by plaintiff at a 
stated price. 

The second point unsuccessfully sought 
to be made by defendant was that plain- 
tiff could not recover because he had not 
procured the necessary cars to load the 
grain he tendered. The contract was 
silent as to any mutual understanding on 
the question as to who should secure cars, 
but the supreme court inferred from the 
dealings between the parties as to grain 
which had been actually handled that de- 
fendant understood that the duty of ob- 
taining cars rested on it. 


LIEN FOR CHARGES 


A warehouseman has a special lien up- 
on the goods stored with him, and is en- 
titled to retain possession until all storage 
charges are paid and until the ware- 
house receipt is surrendered. If the re- 
ceipt be lost, the warehouseman is entitled 
to retain possession of the property until 
the owner gives bond to indemnify him 
against any possible loss in the event of 
the lost receipt turning up in the hands 
of some other person who might present 
it and demand the property. This rule, 


which is generally applied throughout the 
country, was reaffirmed by the Georgia 
court of appeals in the case of Penick vs. 
Almand, 87 S. E. 845. 


RIGHTS OF HOLDERS OF RECEIPTS 
A South Dakota statute, which de- 
clares, in effect, that a receipt for the 
storage of grain shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of the ownership of the person to 
whom the receipt was issued, so far as 
concerns the duties and liabilities of the 
receiving elevator, was sustained by the 
supreme court of that state as being a 
valid exercise of the state’s power to regu- 
late the business of public warehousemen 
(Street vs. Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Elk- 
ton, 149 N. W. 429). 
* 7 
Indorsement and delivery of a receipt 
covering grain in a warehouse passes 
title to the indorsee at once as effectively 
as if physical possession of the grain 
were delivered, according to the holding 
of the supreme court of North Dakota 
in the case of Dammann vs. Schibsby 
Implement Co., 151 N. W. 985. 
Incidentally, the supreme court ap- 
plied the statute of North Dakota which 
declares that a deposit of grain in an ele- 
vator on issuance of a receipt to the 
owner shall not constitute a sale to the 








Sperry Company’s Chairman Becomes Pacific 
Coast Promotion Agent 
By W. E. Zuppann 


TTAINING prominence through his 
A varied activities as chairman of the 
Sperry Flour Co. directorate, presi- 
dent of the Universal Consolidated Oil 
Co., and vice president of the Pacific 
Railways Advertising Co., Roy N. Bishop, 
of San Francisco, has added to his list 
the presidency of the Californians, Inc., 
promoters of California’s interests, and 
has become vice president of a new 
organization being formed to promote the 
advancement of the entire Pacific Coast 
by publicity means. 

No man in the Pacific Coast flour 
milling business has had a more varied 
career than Chairman Bishop, who has 
handled almost every proposition, from 
an army mule to a Siberian gold mine. 
He was attending Cornell University 
when the Spanish-American War started, 
joined the Black Horse troop of the 
Ohio cavalry, and took his turn in han- 
dling the various army troubles at Tam- 
pa, Fla.—including army mules. 

Mr. Bishop was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Sperry 
Flour Co. on Aug. 19, 1922, and it has 
been under his direction, collaborating 
with President W. H. Joyce, since that 
time, that the successful reorganization 
of the Sperry Flour Co. has been conduct- 
ed. Although he is only 47 years old, 
he is one of the highest salaried men in 
California, and through him, as president 
of Californians, Inc., the world is going 
to continue to hear a lot about San 
Francisco and northern California. 

Born in 1878 at Decatur, IIl., the son of 
Henry Hunter Bishop, a hardware mer- 
chant, the first eight years of Roy 
Bishop’s eventful life were spent at De- 
catur, whence he moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was graduated from a pre- 
paratory course in the University school 
of Cleveland, and entered Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1896 as a student of mechanical 
engineering. Then came the Spanish- 
American War. His troop served as an 
escort both for the inauguration and fu- 
neral of President McKinley. 

At the close of the war he entered 
Columbia University, registered in min- 
ing engineering and was graduated in 
1902. His first connection was with a 
gold mining project near Loomis, Wash. 
Mining had lured him westward, for here 
lay the challenge and the opportunity. 
From Washington he went to southern 
Oregon, and eventually, in 1903, at the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, he 
found himself in central Siberia just south 
of Tomsk, where the Haggin-Hearst in- 
terests wanted to start development work 
on a gold mining property. Here he 
spent a year. 

From Russia, Mr. Bishop was sent to 
the west coast of Mexico to examine va- 
rious mining properties, and for another 
year he toured Mexico on muleback, learn- 





Roy N. Bishop 


ing the language of the country, its cus- 
toms and the minds of its people. 

Returning to the States, he took over 
the direction of the Balaklalla copper 
mines in Shasta County in 1907. At this 
time he was married to Miss Stella 
Wheeler, of New York City, daughter of 
T. H. (“Pop”) Wheeler, of the Standard 
Oil family. In 1909 he established resi- 
dence in San Francisco, remaining there 
since that time. 

With the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys as his playground, Mr. Bishop de- 
veloped and sold light and power dis- 
tributing organizations, including the San 
Benito Light & Power Co., the Merced 
Falls Light & Power Co. and the South 
Sacramento Light & Power Co. His out- 
standing success with these properties 
focused the attention of the big financiers 
of the country upon him. 

In 19138 William H. Crocker, the Pa- 
cific Coast banker, engaged Mr. Bishop 
to take charge of his large oil interests 
in California, a work in which he is still 
occupied. Among other things he was 
also given the task of reorganizing the 
operations of the Palace Hotel Co., a job 
which he did so remarkably well that the 
Palace system has been copied through- 
out the United States. The Palace at the 
time of the reorganization was a $12,000,- 
000 investment. 

At present Mr. Bishop is chairman of 
the board of directors of the Sperry 
Flour Co., in which position he has made 
an enviable record. At the same time he 
is directing the destinies of the Universal 
Consolidated Oil Co. 
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warehouseman, but constitutes him a cus- 
todian of an amount of wheat of the kind 
and quality stored, although it is not con- 
templated that the identical wheat wil] 
be redelivered. 

. * 

In affirming judgment on a North Da- 
kota warehouseman’s bond for the benefit 
of holders of storage tickets covering 
grain, the supreme court of the state 
holds that while, under the North Da- 
kota laws, a warehouseman may sell 
stored grain, and upon a demand for the 
delivery of grain stored substitute like 
grain therefor, a ticket holder need not 
make demand in the alternative for the 
same grain or that of an equal grade, as 
a basis for holding the warehouseman 
liable as for conversion of the property, 
where such holder has demanded return 
of his grain or payment of its value. A 
demand for the grain or its value throws 
upon the warehouseman the burden of 
offering substituted grain if he would not 
or cannot return the identical grain. 
(State vs. Daniels, 159 N. W. 17.) 

» * 

The right of a bank holding warehouse 
receipts covering wheat to claim the pro- 
ceeds of mill products ground from the 
grain was involved in the case of Central 
State Bank vs. McFarlin, 257 Fed. 525, 
which was before the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, eighth circuit. 

The Shannon & Mott Co. operated a 
mill and elevator at Des Moines, Iowa. 
The B. A. Lockwood Grain Co. bought 
all the assets, but continued to operate 
the mill under the other company’s name. 
Warehouse certificates covering wheat 
were issued in the name of the Shannon 
& Mott Co. to the Lockwood company, 
and were indorsed by the latter as col- 
lateral security for loans made by a 
bank to it. For some time prior to tie 
Lockwood company’s becoming bankrupt, 
there was enever enough wheat on hand 
to cover the certificates held by the ban‘; 
incoming grain being ground into mill 
products and sold. The receiver in ban‘- 
ruptcy turned over to the bank wheat re- 
maining on hand, and unsold products 
of wheat subject to the bank’s claim, 
but controversy arose as to whether the 
bank had a preferred claim, for a bal- 
ance due, against accounts due for prod- 
ucts which had been sold. 

The court decided this question against 
the bank, holding that as to this balance 
the bank had a mere unsecured clair, 
with no priority over claims in general 
against the bankrupt estate. 

The principal rules of law laid down by 
the court in its opinion are as follows: 

Indorsement of a warehouse certificate 
to a bank to secure a loan vests legal title 
in the bank to the grain covered by the 
same, subject to divestiture of the title 
on payment of the debt secured. 

This title in the holder of the certifi- 
cates does not prevent a mingling of the 
wheat with other grain of like grade, 
whether belonging to the warehouseman 
or to third persons. And, since the bank 
knew that the wheat covered by its cer- 
tificates was being constantly ground, the 
act of grinding did not constitute an un- 
lawful conversion of the grain, as against 
the bank, so long as the products re- 
mained on hand, although the wheat may 
not have been replaced. “But the grind- 
ing of wheat into products and selling of 
those products down to a point where 
there was not sufficient wheat, plus prod- 
ucts on hand, to satisfy the bank’s cer- 
tificates, constituted conversion to the ex- 
tent of the deficiency. A further result 
might also follow. The products so sold 
being made up in whole or in part of 
wheat belonging to the bank, there might 
arise, in the absence of countervailing 
circumstances, a constructive trust at- 
taching to the accounts payable by the 
purchaser.” 

But the opinion holds that, even if this 
last-stated proposition be good law, the 
claimant who seeks to trace his wheai 
into accounts receivable covering mil! 
products and owing the bankrupt debtor 
must make the identity clear. That 2 
bankrupt’s general assets have _ beer 
swelled by conversion of property be- 
longing to the claimant gives the latter 
no prior rights in such assets unless he 
specifically traces his property. In this 
case it is held that the bank failed to 
so trace its wheat into the specific ac- 
counts receivable due the mill for prod- 
ucts sold by it. 

See, also, section 490. 
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“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 
Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 

50 YEARS AGO 
Feb. +—The Millers’ Association of 
in County, Wisconsin, is discuss- 


Sheboyg 
ing the pooling of its surplus flour and 
securing a traveling salesman to sell it. 

Feb. 5 —Wheat around Minneapolis is 
held firly by farmers and speculators. 
The i: appears to prevail among farm- 
ers that it will be higher in the spring. 

Fe). 6.—The Northwestern Miller re- 
marke upon the unity and harmony evi- 
dent 1ong millers of Iowa and cited 
their -ompact organization for common 
welt and advancement of milling 
scien: 

Fe). 11—Wheat is scarce in eastern 
Wisco: sin. Millers in that territory have 
begun io conclude that there was less in 
farmers’ hands than they had thought. 

25 YEARS AGO 

Fe! 6.—The wheat market sagged last 
week, «nd milling business was dull. 

Fe). 6.—William Forwood, one of the 
Britis’) directors of the Pillsbury-Wash- 
burn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., visited in 
Minn: polis last week. 

Fe!: 11—George Schweinfurth, one of 
the olcest wholesale flour men in Chicago, 
died there last night. He was 72 years 
of age 

Feb. 13.—Kingsland Smith, European 
manager of The Northwestern Miller, vis- 
ited in Minneapolis last week. 


$%4 
BREAD IN AMERICA 50 YEARS AGO 


Fanny Kemble, the English actress and 
author, in her correspondence, in refer- 
ring to food writes: “Wheaten bread was 
unknown on our Georgia plantation, meal 
made of the Indian corn being alone used 
there.” Writing from Lenox, Mass., she 
Says: 

“I am tolerably well just now, and 
as to moving to some other place where 
I could procure eatable food, I am quite 
as well off in that respect as I should 
be anywhere, except in a large city. Sour, 
heavy bread, or bread made light with 
soda saleratus (whatever that may be) 
and a dozen other messes, intended to 
do the work of kneading and yeast, are 
the universal resource of American bak- 
ers, whether private or professional. 
Sugar and treacle are also common in- 
gredients in country bread, the people 
having a great liking for what they call 
sweetening’ in everything, and making 
all the pies and puddings uneatable to 
me with quantities of sugar.” 

Writing from America in 1874, she 
tells a ludricous and touching story that 
she heard of an American diplomatic 
lady, who received at Christmas, while at 
her embassy abroad, a huge mince pie 
from “home,” all the way across the At- 
lantie. Her husband invited some of 
the ir compatriots (exiles like themselves) 
to dine with them and share the national 
cainty, but when the pie was brought to 
the table a considerable piece of it was 
missing. The host looked surprised and 
not altogether pleased, when his wife, 
with a charming mixture of shame and 
‘ple naiveté, exclaimed, “Oh, George, 
T couldn’t help it; it was so like home!” 

L. C. Breen. 
ee 

MORE VALUABLE THAN GOLD 

_Gallstones obtained after the slaughter 
ittle are worth more than their weight 
0 gold in the Orient, according to a re- 
ent issue of the Meat Trades’ Journal. 
* one mentions gallstones in the pres- 
nce of a Chinaman, the paper explains, 
sls slant eyes will sparkle as he exclaims, 
‘ou got?” Collectors are ready to pay 
ish for the stones after they are dried 
ut and are marketable. It is believed 
hat the stones contain some tonic prop- 
rty of great medicinal value, but the 
sterners, being very jealous about dis- 
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closing their secrets, are reticent about 
giving out information as to their worth. 
The value of unbroken stones ranges 
$17.50@20 per ounce. Because of the 
ignorance of their practical worth, the 
stones are worthless in the Occident. 


$4 
A TESTIMONIAL? 


The following letter was received by an 
enthusiastic young flour salesman. He has 
not yet figured out what was meant by 
the remark that he could use the letter. 
So far as can be learned it was sincerely 
written—apparently by an honest baker. 


You want to know how we like 
your flour. Well it does only fairly 
well, being about like many other 
flours of unknown quality we have 
used here in the shop. The first car 
your mill shipped us was apparently 
good, but was in horrible shape when 
it arrived here. It had been loaded 
in an old, leaky car, and we had much 
trouble in getting a claim through 
for the damaged flour. The next car 
we received was 19 bags short and, 
as you are aware, it took us three 
months or more to get this claim set- 
tled. Finally your mill shipped us 
a car in 140-lb jutes, when we had or- 
dered it in cotton 98’s. Jones’s Bak- 
ery, below here, says it has lost con- 
siderable business on account of using 
your flour, but we are of the opin- 
ion that Jones is blue because that 
New System bakery-is making in- 
roads into his business. At present 
we are short of funds, and would like 
for you to ask the mill to give us 45 
days’ trade acceptance on the car 
now rolling. You have our permis- 
sion to use this testimonial in any 
manner you care to. 


$44 
A BOOK ON DUTCH SHIPPING 


A second edition of the “Shipping 
Book of Holland” has recently been pub- 
lished by the firm of E. de Bont & Zoon, 
Rotterdam. The book is printed in both 
English and Dutch, and contains 1,000 
pages, completely indexed. It includes 
discussions of Dutch harbors and canals, 
pilotage, buoyage, lights, storm warning 
service, ,lifesaving facilities, quarantine, 
collision regulations, codes, tide tables 
and signals, steamship lines with foreign 
ports, inland steamship connections, and 
numerous other topics of interest to ship- 
pers. R.T. Muschart, Dutch government 
harbormaster at Rotterdam, has written 
the preface. The book has a richly em- 
bossed binding. In the introduction, the 
publishers explain that the second edition 
came into existence “because of the fa- 
vorable reception of the first printing, 
which was sold out within a month after 
its publication, resulting in repeated re- 
quests from the shipping trade for a sec- 
ond edition.” 

& } > 


WHEAT 3,200 YEARS OLD 


In the desk of H. F. Shuttleworth, of 
the Banner Milling Co., Buffalo, who re- 
cently died, were found a number of 
grains of wheat, together with a letter 
which would indicate that they were tak- 
en from a tomb at Deir el Bahari, 
Thebes, Egypt. They were of a dusky 
red color, darker than any ever seen in 
this country, and were larger, more 
sharply pointed, and had a slightly tri- 
angular side. The surface of the kernels 
was not polished, but dull. 

Mr. Ogden, of the Banner company, 
has given the wheat to George Urban, 
Jr., of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, who will plant it next summer. 

The letter which was found with the 
wheat was from P. S. Penfield, who was 
a member of D. G. Penfield & Co., 
wholesale grocers, Danbury, Conn., and 
was written from Egypt and dated Dec. 
2, 1913. It ran in part as follows: 

“I have secured from the Egyptian an- 


tiquity department a handful of wheat 
which came from the tombs of the middle 
class people at Deir el Bahari, the burial 
place of old Thebes, which is of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, some time between 1353 
and 1258 B. C. While this is not par- 
ticularly old for Egypt, 3,200 years is 
quite some time for us... . 

“What amazed me here was the amount 
of corn grown throughout Egypt. I 
never before appreciated the Bible story 
of Joseph and the amount of nerve it 
must have taken to corner the grain 
market with bumper crops for seven 
years. He is really worth a place in the 
roll of our twentieth century grain specu- 
lators, except that in those days there 
were no Sherman antitrust laws to get 
him, and he wasn’t gambling with his own 
money... .” 
$4 


DEATH BY LIGHTNING RARE 


The average city resident has about 
one chance in a million of being killed by 
lightning. In the rural sections the 
chance is not quite so good, being less 
than in the city. These figures apply 
particularly to the north Atlantic Coast 
and specifically to the state of Massachu- 
setts. Among precautions against being 
hit by lightning, Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, 
Massachusetts agricultural commissioner, 
gives: “Don’t go outside; stay in the 
center of a dry building; in choosing 
shelter take first a metal building or 
metal frame one, a building protected 
against lightning, a large unprotected 
building, and last a small unprotected 
building.” 








William C. McDonald 


ago, William C. McDonald, 
now a partner in the Cordell 
| (Okla.) Mills, first became asso- 
| ciated with the milling industry. 
| .He has been connected with the 
| trade continuously since that time. 
Mr. McDonald was born in Cen- 
| ter County, Pennsylvania, the son 
| of John Gordon McDonald, a 
| physician. Dr. McDonald and his 
| family moved to Albia, Iowa, in 
1867. Six years later, when Wil- 
| liam was but 11 years of age, it 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A" sgo, William C._ 53 years 





became necessary for him to help 
support the family, and he went 
to work at the Farmers’ Mill, Al- 
bia, in the employ of J. A. Ed- 
wards. He remained at this two- 
run mill for nine years. There- 
after he became connected with the 
De Soto (Iowa) Mills, working as 
a miller for six months and then 
purchasing a two thirds interest 
| in the Cromwell (Iowa) Mill, op- 
| erating it until 1886. 
Mr. McDonald later moved to | 
| Nebraska and _ subsequently to 

| Texas, erecting mills and dispos- 

ing of them, and renting old mills, | 
building them up, and then selling | 
the leases. In 1920 he acquired a | 
part interest in the Cordell | 


(Okla.) Mills, taking charge as 
miller and superintendent. Mr. 
McDonald built what was under- 
stood to be the first short system | 
roller mill, in 1892. 


























HOW TO IDENTIFY A 101 PER CENT 
AMERICAN 

He drinks “Scotch” whisky that was 
made in the back room of a drug store in 
Newark, N. J. 

He wears suits of the finest “English” 
worsteds, raised in the fields of South 
Carolina, and woven in the looms of 
Lowell, Mass. 

He smokes genuine “Havana” cigars 
that were manufactured in Pawtucket, 
R. I., of tobacco grown in Connecticut. 

He is familiar with all the classics of 
European literature because they have 
been vividly interpreted by a continuity 
writer in Hollywood, Cal. 

He eats “French” pastry that was pre- 
pared in the basement of a Jewish delica- 
tessen in Long Island City. 

He smokes a certain brand of New 
York made cigarettes because they are 
said to cost a shilling in London. 

He sits in “Chippendale” chairs that 
were constructed in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

He sports a gray felt hat from Dan- 
bury, Conn., because he once saw a simi- 
lar model in a photograph of the Prince 
of Wales. 

He sings a popular song entitled, “Kiss 
Me Like My Daddy Does,” published in 
New York, but written originally in 1738 
by Johann Sebastian Bach. 

He hates everything that may be 
classed as “foreign.” 

He believes in isolation. 

He voted for a high protective tariff.— 
R. E. 8S. in the Kansas City Star. 


* # 
HOOVER’S PROBLEM IN WAIST 


We all can remember the meatless days, 
The sweetless days, 
The treatless plays; 
Yes, we all can remember the heatless 
days, 
That started at six in the morning. 


And trembling we thing of the substitutes, 
The paper boots, 
The wooden fruits; 
Ye, we shake as we think of the high cost 
buttes 
That living, left us adorning. 


Then later they gave us this cry to repeat, 
“Let’s eat more wheat!” 
“Just live on meat!” 

In chorus they told us that we should eat 
Like wolves every passing hour. 


And now, where Mondamin the crown has 
worn, 
They shout, “Eat corn!” 
They pray, “Eat corn!” 
They urge that, the minute a child is born, 
He be given an ear to devour. 


Pray tell, why should I, in such startling 
haste, 
So adjust my taste 
And my bulging waist, 
Just to care for the surplus that’s going 
to waste, 
When the waste on my- waist will be 
waisted? 
A. W. E. 
* . 
THE UNIVERSAL WOE 


After one has listened to the tales of 
business woe retailed in extenso by the 
average scrap man, the average pig iron 
man, the average coal man, the average 
wire man and the average sheet salesman, 
he cannot but wonder what the devil any 
of these stay in the business for—or that 
they have any business left for which to 
hustle. Were it not for the inherent, 
buoyant optimism of the automobile 
salesman—well, he owns one half of all 
of the cheerfulness there is in the world. 
The other half is corralled by the average 
coke salesman—at least while he is floun- 
dering around in the midst of the latest 
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fuel market “flurry.” Yet it literally is 
a cold day when he smiles.—J. F. Frog- 
gett, in Daily Metal Trade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A serious omission is apparent. Why 
did Mr. Froggett not mention the flour 
salesman? 

. — 
A CORRECTION 

“Mother, can me and John have some 
cake?” 

“Not unless you ask grammatically, 
dear.” 

“Well, then—mother, can I have some 
cake?” —Progressive Grocer. 

— * 


DISGRACE 


The sergeant of the guard was in- 
specting a fatigue party. “Look at your 
feet, Smith,” he hissed at one unlucky 
man. “Don’t you know they ought to be 
at an angle of 45 degrees when you are 
standing at attention? There might as 
well have been no war for all the good 
it’s done you!”—Sporting and Dramatic 


News. 
* * 


FAIR EXCHANGE 


Sign in an Eddyville, Ky., restaurant: 
No checks cashed. We have arranged 
with the bank that we cash no checks and 
they sell no soup.—The Smile Sheet. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment fs 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








HERE 18 A SPLENDID OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR SOME YOUNG MAN 
WHO HAS HAD SALES EXPERI- 
ENCE AND KNOWS HOW TO 
SUPERVISE MEN. 


We can use the services of a young 
man, 30 to 40 years of age, to take 
complete charge of 12 to 15 field 
salesmen in Southern States, selling 
the larger retailers and jobbers. It 
is not absolutely necessary that he 
know the flour business, but it is 
essential that he be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with modern methods of 
distribution of food products, pos- 
sess considerable initiative, willing 
to work hard, and must be of good 
character and habits. Give full 
statement of facts concerning your 
sales experience, past employers and 
several references in first letter. 
Applications treated strictly confi- 
dential if so requested. Address 
“Illinois,” care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET- 
ters calling on the wholesale and retail 
baking trade outside New York to handle 
easily sold product; liberal commission; 
tell what lines you carry in first letter; 
great opportunity to right men. Address 
“N,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Bea- 
ver St, New York City. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN, BY 
an old-established North Dakota mill; we 
have an opening for an experienced flour 
salesman to sell to retail and bakery trade 
in North Dakota on a territory well estab- 
lished; must be wide-awake and ag- 
gressive; liberal salary and expenses, with 
car furnished; state salary expected and 
give selling experience in detail, with 
references, in first letter. Address 608, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


February 17, 





WANTED—PAPER BAG MAKER 


Experienced with Smith and Winchester 
machines; good pay and unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement in modern day- 
light factory located in desirable resi- 
dential section of city. All replies con- 
fidential. Box 519, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 


INDIANA REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


A large northwestern mill, manu- 
facturing high quality flour, wants 
a salesman for Indiana. To the 
man who can sell a liberal volume 
of flour we can offer a very favor- 
able proposition. Address 601, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FORMER MILL OWNER AND MANAGER 
is open for proposition; has successfully 
managed mills in the Southwest, North- 
west and East, grinding hard, spring and 
soft wheat. Address 1060, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in plant of any size; 15 years’ experi- 
ence in successfully operating mills of 
3,000 bbls capacity and less; can furnish 
excellent references. Address Box 991, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 

SALES MANAGER, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced in soft and hard wheat mill up 
to 800 bbls, or as assistant in larger mill; 
prefer mill producing full line corn goods, 
live stock and poultry feeds, etc. Address 
514, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SOME GOOD MILL; 
would accept position as second in large 
mill; capable of filling position of miller- 
manager in smaller mill; middle age, edu- 
cated, large experience, highest references. 
Address H. J. Lawrie, box 295, Palmyra, 
Mo. 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR DEMON- 
strator, formerly superintendent in large 
bread bakery now demonstrating in the 
East; best of references; wish to get with 
a large flour mill and well known to 
bakers. Address 489, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALES REPRESENTATIVE TO MILL- 
ing company desiring services of man that 
understands flour thoroughly, with selling 
experience; have good personality, and 
am agreeable; willing to take any terri- 
tory; available at once. Address P. O. 
Box 123, Cassopolis, Mich. 








IN 200- TO 5600-BBL MILL BY MILLER OF 
26 years’ experience who has real high- 
class knowledge of the business and can 
get results far above average; am good 
mechanic and will keep your plant in best 
of condition; good references and charac- 
ter. Address 493, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


OFFER MY ‘SERVICES AS CONSULTING 
milling engineer to the milling industry; 
have had extensive experience in planning 
new and correcting existing mills which 
were producing inefficiently; my flow 
sheets give the maximum capacity, closest 
yields, and minimum ash content in‘ the 
finished flour; if your mill is not produc- 
ing satisfactory results, or if you are 
planning a new unit, write me for terms 
and references. A. W. Spehr, 2115 Ran- 
dolph St, St. Paul, Minn. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE 


All the machinery of a 500-bbl flour 
mill and 200-bbl corn mill; latest 
type, standard make; two 150 h-p 
Erie City boilers; 185 h-p Muncie 
oll engine. Send for full descriptive 
list. 


The Colton Brothers Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 








MISCELLANEOUS 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








PRACTICALLY NEW 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


No. 6 double Monitor wheat scouring 
and polishing machine; No. 36 Niag- 
ara dust collector; extra stockings. 

These same as new, having had 
only few hours’ service. Write for 
full particulars and bargain prices. 


The Central Grain & Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sterling Calculate 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 


of Canadian and United States © 


Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale aby the Canadian National Millers' 
Associa Building, Montreal, © 


tion, Coristine 

Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 

118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn, 
and its branch offices. 











CHAIN OF FIVE ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
—Located in best itarming country of 
Michigan and at desirable points. Ad- 
dress 485, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


“JAY BEE” 
J. B. SEDBERRY 
Crusher-—Grinder-—Pulverizer 


Grinds any 
feed toany 
degree of 
fineness. 


Delivers larger 
capacities with 
less horsepower 
than any other 
mill 

Write for prices 
and full descrip- 
tion. 





Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co, 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








J. B.SEDBERRY, Inc. 116 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 








WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANISAC 


ARKELL & SMITH: 


CANAJOHARIE, NA 








A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory | 


MINNEAPO! 18 


619 Flour Exchange 
A Wilhoit Analysis 
on flour or wheat is a ited by 
trade as a standa 





LEADING: INSURANCE COMPANIES 








U. S. Branch Assets 
Capital Deposited in U. S 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 


. $2,922,372 
200,000 
883, 109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


5 and 7 South William St., New York | 





25 Beaver Street 


FE. H. PRICE & CO. 


NEW YORK 








Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 





Chicago, Illinois 


Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 


All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bure.w 
230 East Ohio St. 





CHARLES W. SEXTON 
COMPANY 
Insurance—since 1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 











N our very extensive Laboratories 


we have a large yen ge gray 
specializes in flour and all products 
made from it. 


THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 4 


31 North State St. 


CHICAGO, I) la) 











